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managed the government of the Company by three or 
four favoured members, in each province, to the utter 
neglect of the most learned and weighty men whom the 
Company or the Church could boast--and not without 
haughty demeanour.' In his fourth chapter, Mariana 
details numerous troubles and contentions amongst the 
members, owing to the youthful petulance and ignorance 
of the superiors. In the method of tuition he finds 
notable defects : in fact, he says the thing is undeniable 
that less Latin was then known in Spain than fifty years 
before; and that one of the principal causes of the 
calamity was the fact that the Company had the charge 
of education.? The want of perseverance in any given 
method was the source of the deficiency. There were 
as many methods as there were masters: all was 
experiment, and never a system. What was asserted 
by one was contradicted by another: what was announced 
by one as evident, another pronounced false—so that 
the doctrine of the Jesuits was similar to Penelope's web, 
woven by day, and unravelled by night.” As might be 
expected, numerous abuses attended the increase of the 
lay-brotherhood. Mariana says that of five hundred and 


might be a result of this virtue that his hands in death were as tractable as 
though he were alive”!! So saith the Jesuit biographer.— Bibl. Script. Soc. 
Jesu. p. 258, ed. Ant. 1643. 

1 & Mirese si procede este dolor de alcarse el general, y tres o quatro, en 
cada provincia, con todo el govierno, sin dar parte á los otros, aunque sean per- 
sonas de la mas graves y doctas que ayen la yglesia.”— Del Governo de la Com- 
paña de Jesus, e. iii. 

2 “ No ay duda, sino que oy en España se sabe menos Latin que ahora cin- 
quenta años. Creo yo, antes lo tengo por cierto, que una de las mas 
principales causas deste daño es, estar la Compaña en cargada destos estu- 
dios.”-—7). c. vi. 

3 Lo que uno dize, otro le desdize ; lo que uno tiene por claro, otro dize que 
no es verdad ; con que la doctrina de los nuestros viene a ser semejante a la tela 
de Penelope, lo que se texe de dia se destexe de noche.”-—-7b. 
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Father Ignatius has assumed a formidable aspect 
towards the purses of mankind. But, notwithstanding 
the previous care taken to ensure good foundations, 
Mariana tells us that the debts of the Spanish province 
were very great—exceeding 250,000 ducats. To immo- 
derate expenditure, Mariana ascribes the startling ad- 
mission. The long black robes of the Jesuits, he says, 
Expensive Were of woollen stuff, and expensive. Paper, 
habits of the ink, books, travelling expenses, were allowed 
Es to all, and advantage was freely taken of the 
privilege. The brothers were fond of spending money, 
and they dissipated much: and he thinks that the 
novices imbibed no very economical principles whilst 
they beheld so much expenditure, so many luxuries, the 
display of mules and carriages—reaching at length a 
pitch of extravagance as though they were the sons of 
noblemen, without restraint. Then, again, some Jesuits 
would build, others would demolish—very expensive 
fancies, according to Mariana. The government of the 
superiors being absolute and independent, at least as far 
as the subjects are concerned, each has his own ideas : 
one plants, another pulls up : one establishes, another 
abolishes ; and all spend or waste large sums of money. 
Travelling expenses and the postage of letters, he says, 
amounted to an incredible sum. A provincial stated 
that the annual expenditure of the province was more 
than 3000 ducats, about 15002} 

The management of the Company’s farms was another 
source of abuse. “Opinions were conflicting on the sub- 
Farms ana. Ject, as on all others of the Company,” says 
vineyards. = Mariana, “without the decree of the Second 
Congregation having been sufficient to regulate us, 


1 Mariana, ubi supra, c. viii, 
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is in extreme want, whilst so large a train of oxen, and 
mules, and herdsmen, attest the contrary.” Abuses 
begat abuses. Exemption from tithes did not satisfy 
the Jesuits : but “too zealous for the temporalities, 
they passed from feet to hands, that is, they resolved 
to obtain by contention what they ought to have gained 
more gently by patience ; and thereby they have forced 
law-suits upon us with difficulties and expense such as to 
neutralise whatever was gained. As for the farming of 
vineyards, I know not what to say, except that at 
Toledo they sell their wine a third dearer than other 
traders, and, nevertheless, we do not find that any of 
them are richer thereby. They complain that the 
greater part of what is collected is spent in the pay- 
ment of labourers; .... but would it not be more 
to the purpose, if Our men would hold more to our 
Institute, to the requirements of modesty and humility 
—nay, even to repose, which is so necessary for our other 
functions, and which is less dangerous and noisy ?”! 
These are mere preliminaries to the enterprise of 
Mariana — mere skirmishes before the pitched battle, 
The abuses and the tug of war. It is the Monarchy 
dio ofthe Company which makes the hater of 
superiors. tyrants double his usual size and stature. 
Singularis ferus depastus est eam, he cries, “a strange 
wild beast hath devoured her.” After some sensible 
remarks on the primitive notion of the Company, and 
on governments in general, Mariana says :—“ Though 
our laws are excessively numerous, the general neverthe- 
less is absolute—there are no laws for him—whether in 
promoting to the rank of the professed, in giving 
appointments, or in founding colleges, and an infinity of 


! Mariana, uf antca. 
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Quicguid excelsum in regno, cadat— Whatever is highest 
in the kingdom should be lowered: and another— 
Tyrannis boni, quam mali, suspectiores sunt—the good 
are more suspicious to tyrants than the bad.” Talk of 
punishment for evil-doing! “I could bring forward 
examples of villanous cases passed over in silence ; and 
even at the present time the method is still more in 
practice, because the standard of revolt is raised amongst 
us—por estar la gente alborotada. If any one shows his 
teeth, they let him alone ; and if he goes to Rome, and 
particularly if he have favour, all is hushed up; but 
there is a gibbet for the less fortunate members—ia 
horca se queda para los miserables.” To defend this 
monarchy, recourse was had to spies, “of whom it 
is said there are many amongst us, though cloaked 
under a more honourable name, to gain favour and credit 
in doing evil ; also flatterers—a very common vice, and 
the ready way for surmounting the perplexities in 
the government of the Company ; for those at Rome, 
being determined to settle all affairs by proxy, know 
not what to do, in the conflicting accounts trans- 
mitted. Long delays ensue—appointments are left 
vacant—strife and machinations follow, with complaints 
to the pope and other potentates.' These offices and 
appointments are distributed amongst a few persons : 
whilst some remain superiors for twenty or thirty years, 
theirs, who by common opinion are not less qualified, 
are excluded for ever under various pretences. Some 
are set aside on the pretence, that they are too choleric; 
others, that they are melancholic ; others, that they are 
not so well united to the general as they ought to be ; 
and as it happens that the greatest minds and endow- 


1 Ibid. ué antea, e. xi. 
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a long period with its substance. For the sake of peace, 
remedies must be applied to this disease for the future, 
or disgust and disturbances will daily increase ; this is 
not suggested by ambition, but, unfortunately, by most 
important aggravation, well known to all.” ' 

No one will be surprised to hear of abuses resulting 
from the secret declarations of faults, or syndications as 
Evil effectsos they were called, “made to the superior in 
ie” secret, without proof, without the interven- 
Spy-system. tion of the party in question.” Mariana makes 
some forcible remarks on the pernicious practice so 
much in vogue under the reigns of Nero, Domitian, 
and the rest of tyrants, and he learnedly appeals to 
history for the condemnation of the practice—stating 
that a certain Council of the Church forbade every 
Christian the trade, denying him the sacrament even at 
the hour of death, upon conviction, “ Memorable seve- 
rity,” he exclaims. “During the past years this sort of 
government has been much in use in the Company. 
Whilst the members were good and few in number, the 
practice could be endured: but since that time, great 
complaints have arisen against these syndications, and 
means have been sought to stop the evil : but I am not 
aware that the remedy has been sufficient”. .... 
The informations or reports were contradictory, and 
sometimes false — the result of party-jealousies and 
piques. “It is the poison of union and fraternal cha- 
rity for men not to confide in each other, fearing that, 
whoever can, wid sell them to gain favour for himself. 
I dare affirm, that if the Archives at Rome were era- 
mined, there would not be found a single good man 
amongst us, at least amongst us who are at a distance, 


' Ibid, ut antea, e. xii. 
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covering, and there the matter remains. I set aside the 
very great derelictions of which I could relate a great 
number, which without doubt are dissimulated, under 
pretext that they are not sufficiently proved, or else, to 
avoid uproar, a “hue and cry” in the streets.) For it 
seems that all our government has no other object but to 
conceal faults and throw dust upon them—a cubrir y 
hechar tierra—as if fire could avoid sending forth its 
smoke. It is only on a few miserable wretches, without 
power and protectors, that they pour the measure of 
chastisement and rigour—of which examples are not 
wanting.? In other matters and cases, a man shall com- 
mit great faults and enormities without his gown being 
touched by way of penalty. A provincial or rector will 
transgress, will create confusion everywhere, infringing 
rules and constitutions, will build up, break down, without 
rhyme or reason,—will dissipate the wealth of the Com- 
pany, or will even give it to his relatives—the punishment 
he will receive after many years of transgression will be 
removal from his office, and oftener still, they will better 
his condition. Who knows of any superior who has 
been punished for these transgressions? I, at least, 
know of none3 ..... Good superiors are needed— 


1 “Dexo delictos muy graves, que sin duda se dissimulan, y se podrian aqui 
contar muchos que no se pruevan bastantemente, o por no hazer ruydo, y que 
no nos oygan en la calle.” 

2 “Que no parece, sino que todo el govierno se enderega a cubrir y hechar 
tierra, como si el fuego pudiesse dexar de hechar de si humo ; solo casi en 
algunos tristes, que no tienen fuercas ni valedores, emplean sus azeros y rigor. 
No faltan exemplos desto.” 

3 «Un Provincial o Rector hará cosas muy indevidas, alborotará la gente, 
quebrantara reglas y Constitutiones, edificará, derribará sin proposito, sin con- 
sulta, hundira la hazienda, y aun dará a parientes : el castigo a cabo de muchos 
años es quitarle el oficio, y aun las mas vezes, mejorarle. Ay quien sepa de 
algun superior, que por estas causas aya sido castigado 1 Yo a lo menos no tengo 
noticia.”—1bid. ut antea, c. xiv. 
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such lengths that there are many lords, ecclesiastical 
and secular, who retain in their suite, whithersoever they 
go, some of our men, under the title of confessors, just 
as if they were their chaplains ; and these go to their 
houses to confess them and their domestics, and to say 
mass in their oratories,—without mentioning other mat- 
ters in which they are made useful. In the city of 
Valladolid alone, there must be more than twelve 
fathers embarrassed with these occupations.”' The 
result was, their infringement of the rules, with resist- 
ance to their superiors, presuming on the favour they 
enjoyed with the great — “as daily experience at- 
tests,” says Mariana — come cada dia se experimenta. 
“ Plutarch wrote a treatise, in which he proves that phi- 
losophers ought to treat with princes, but no man of sense 
will approve of immoderate intercourse with them.” 
The Dominicans experienced these evils in their com- 
mencement, and they passed a decree that none of their 
body should be seen in the suite of those personages, 
“I believe that the Company will find itself some day in 
that necessity, and even forced to deprive the general of 
his authority to grant dispensations in the matter.” ? 

“T have much enlarged, and have been very bold in 
noticing so many diseases in our government,” says 
Mariana, in conclusion ; — “particularly in 
matters which are generally considered well 
regulated, and which, as such, are practised and con- 
tinued ..... If I have touched many points, be it 
known that I have omitted others, and these in no 
small number. I might speak of the poverty of the 
professed, and ask if it be observed, whilst most of them 
live in the colleges, and five-sixths are maintained 


Other abuses. 


1 Ibid. c. xx. 2 Ibid. c. xx. 
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of his motives in dissecting these abuses of his Com- 
pany ; and so he says :—“ All I haye to add is, that 
though in this treatise I have noticed the faults of our 
government, yet if I wished to enlarge on the good 
things of that Congregation, the treatise would be very 
long : for doubtless it is one of the best sorts of profes- 
sions in the Church ; and the individuals are the best 
people in the world, as far as I can see. A chosen 
- plant of God, her enterprises and her occupations the 
most glorious and exalted that have ever been seen 
or read of—truly worthy to be assisted not only by her 
children, but also by princes and all the world, &c., &c.” ! 
Such were the existing abuses. The spirit of discon- 
tentment or of terror was universal in the Company. 
The old Spanish Jesuits were resolved to play the Boba- 
dilla once more. As they could expect to effect no 
change in the government by any inward tendency to 
health in the Company, they had recourse to other 
physicians. They resolved to rouse the dragon of the 
Inquisition against the Company of Jesus! One of the 
malcontents, impelled, as he said, by conscientious 
scruples, accused his Order of concealing and even 
A Jemitac- Femitting enormous crimes when committed 
oe by the members, according to the privileges 
` Of the Company, and by way of throwing dust 

on what was foul and disgusting. A certain confessor 
was informed against for having perverted the sanctity 
of confession to attempt the chastity of a young 
female—a crime which, in Spain, was reserved for the 
jurisdiction of the holy Inquisitors.2 Suddenly the 
1 « Tratado: del govierno de la Compañia de Jesus . . . por el muy docto 
Padre maestro Mariana de la misma Compañia.” Genev. 1630 (2nd tom. du 


Merc. Jesuite). 
2 Sacchin. P. V. lib. ii. 85 ; Ranke, p. 203. “Yea, for some have married 
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the statutes of the Order to be delivered up, and pro- 
ceeded to further arrests. There arose among the true- 
believing Spaniards an excitement the more vehement, 
inasmuch as its cause was so obscure, and the opinion 
became current, that the Jesuits had been arrested on 
account of some heresy. Meanwhile the Inquisition 
could only inflict punishment ; but could not make any 
change in the constitution of the Order. Here the 
malcontents did not stop short, but appealed to the 
king, whom they beset with memorials, complaining 
against the defects in their constitution. To Philip I. 
that constitution had never been satisfactory. He used 
to say that he could see through all other orders ; but 


disgraced because he loved them not. The lady (seeing there was no other 
remedy) was contented, and did as he advised her. Whereupon her friends 
and kinsfolkes understanding how she was not oncly abused in her honour and 
reputation by the Jesuite, but also cheated of the best part of her estate, being 
enraged, like men out of their wits, complayned unto the Inguisition-house, and 
caused good Father Mena to be apprehended and layd in safe custody, who 
very stoutly stood to his tacklings, and offered to prove the marriage lawful. 
The Jesuites (seeing the honour and reputation of their Order to be called in 
question, and mightily shaken by all the other orders, and swarmes of friers, 
their mortall enemies, and the ladie’s friends, who with tooth and naile prose- 
cuted the matter against Father Mena) perswaded both the king and inquisitors 
that Father Mena was frantick, and requested that they might have him into 
their custody to be dealt withall, and punished as they should see cause, accord- 
ing to many graces and priviledges then-tofore granted unto them by severall 
popes. In fine, the king and the inquisitors, at the request (or rather command) 
of the pope’s legat or nuntius (whom the Jesuites had formerly annointed in the 
fist) and withall, for feare of giving scandall, if Protestants (whom they call 
Hereticks) should have notice thereof, gave order that Father Mena should be 
(in the night time) conveyed secretly unto the Jesuites’ college, which is called 
casa professa. So that by this meanes the matter was hushed up, and the 
ladye’s friends, yea, ‘all other men commanded to keepe silence. What became 
of him afterwards I could never know : but it is thought that they conveyed 
him unto some other of their colledges in some foraigne kingdome or province ; 
for it was then publickly reported, that the rest of the Jesuites knew of the 
marriage as well as Mena, and that they had all the money that he had from 
her, to the use of their colledge. As for the lady she recovered her health, and 
became a religious nunne afterwards, as I was told. This was in the year 1607, 
as far as I can remember.”— Speculum Jesuiticum, p. 5, et seq. 
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him, if one but looks on him.” These qualities, his 
indefatigable activity, even his noble descent, and the 
constantly-increasing importance of his Order, procured 
him an eminent position in Rome. If his adversaries 
succeeded in gaining over the national authorities in 
Spain, he, on the other hand, had in his favour the 
Roman court, which he had known from his youth 
upwards, (he was chamberlain when he entered the 
Order,) and with which he knew how to deal, with 
the mastery of innate and practised talents.' 

Long had the source of contention in the Order 
subsisted. During the reigns of the former popes, 
Aquaviva’s Aquaviva had managed to forfend a catas- 
crafty policy. trophe. It was easy for him to excite the 
antipathies of Sixtus V. against the efforts of the Spanish 
members. The pope had conceived the notion of 
making Rome more than ever the metropolis of all 
Christendom :—Aquaviva represented to him that the 
object sought in Spain was no less than to make them- 
selves independent of Rome. Nor was that all. Pope 
Sixtus hated nothing so much as illegitimate birth: 
Aquaviva intimated to him that Manrique, the bishop 
selected to make the visitation, was a bastard. This 
was enough to induce the pope to recall the approval he 
had already given of the visitation. He likewise trans- 
ferred the proceedings against the provincial to Rome. 
Under Gregory XIV., the general succeeded in obtaining 
a formal confirmation of the Institutes of his order.? 

Nor was the hostile party less obstinate and crafty. 
They saw clearly that they must assail the general 


1 Ranke, p. 204 ; Sacchin. and Juvenci, P. V. t. post. xi. 21, xxv, 33, et seg. 
2 Ranke, ubi suprà ; Juvenc. lib. xi. The title of the book is Societas domesticis 
motibus ugitata, The Company agitated by domestic movements. 
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irrevocable, he composed himself, and said: “We are 
obedient sons, the will of the Holy Father be done.” 
He then set about his measures.’ 

Aquaviva contrived to possess himself of great in- 
fluence in the elections which deputed the members to 
the approaching Congregation. It was his good fortune 
to see many of his most formidable opponents—Mariana 
for example—rejected even by the Spanish Province.? On 
the one hand, petitions flocked in to the pope from the 
discontented, praying for papal intervention against the 
domination and favouritism of General Aquaviva. “ The 
father general domineered with supreme authority— 
swaying everything to his will—afraid of nothing— 


1 In a Consulta del Padre Cl. Aquaviva coi suoi padri assistenti, MS, in the 
Bibl. Corsini, n. 1055, which sets forth the facts of the internal dissensions of the 
Order, on the whole correctly and in accordance with Mariana’s account, 
Aquaviva is made to give the following statement of a conversation he had with 
the pope : “S. Sta. disse che io non aveva sufficiente notizia de’ soggetti della 
religione, che io veniva ingannato da falsi delatori, che io mi dimostrava troppo 
credulo.” His Holiness said that, “I was not in possession of sufficient infor- 
mation respecting the members of the Order—that I was deceived by false 
accusers—that I manifested too much credulity.” Again, in the list of causes 
rendering a congregation necessary, it is said : “ Perche molti soggetti di valore, 
che per non esser conosciuti piu che tanto da’ generali, non hanno mai parte 
alcuna nel governo, venendo a Roma in occasione delle congregationi sarebbero 
meglio conosciuti e per consequenza verrebbero piu facilmente in parte del 
medesimo governo, senza che questo fosse quasi sempre ristretto a pochi—Be- 
cause many able men, being but slightly known to the generals, never have any 
share in the government of the Order, but on coming to Rome to attend the 
congregations, they would be better known, and consequently could more easily 
acquire a share in the said government, so that it should no longer be almost 
invariably confined to a few.” These facts attest Mariana’s book. They are 
also given in a memorial presented to Clement VIII., called the Salutaris 
admonitio. The above note is from Ranke, p. 204. 

2 The Jesuit Toledo, or Tolet, was made a cardinal at the very time, apparently 
for the purpose of giving Aquaviva a rival—at all events, the rebels requested 
the pope to appoint a cardinal to preside at the Congregation, aiming, of course, 
at Toledo; and they begged to have Acosta and other malcontents appointed to 
sit in the Congregation, by papal authority, in spite of the party by which 
they were excluded.— Cretineau, iii. 6. 
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won: but he flung a halo round about his victorious 
head by demanding an inquiry into his conduct. Ad- 
mirable tactic! Should you be ever doubtful of the 
result, boldly demand investigation into your conduct— 
if there be little chance of your black not being declared 
white by a party-majority. By this step all the world, 
not in the secret, will sigh forth sympathy towards you 
in your “wrongs,” and denounce your opponents as 
unreasonable, unscrupulous, impious rebels—against 
ecclesiastical and “religious” authority. In the very 
first sitting Aquaviva declared that since he had the 
misfortune to labour under the displeasure of some of 
his brethren, he begged for an inquiry into his conduct 
before any other business was discussed. A committee 
was named—the grievances were specified—and he was 
triumphantly acquitted.’ 

The propositions of the General Congregation—the 
Fifth General Congregation—were then brought forward. 
Philip II. had objected to several infringements of the 
laws of the Inquisition by the Jesuits in accordance 
with their privileges: Aquaviva yielded to the king : 
they were prohibited by decree. There was another 
crying abuse, that the Jesuits received the first-born of 
families, with all their rights to succession, into the 
Company, without compelling or permitting them to 
fulfil their vows of poverty by resigning their rights 
completely : a decree was passed on the subject: the 
abuse was not prohibited—only the consent of the ge- 
neral was necessary for the admission of such subjects : 
the matter was virtually left in statu guo.2 The king 


! When the result was notified to Pope Clement, he bitterly said: “ They 
were to find a criminal, and they cxhibit a saint ! ”—Cretincau, ii. 7. 
“ Dec. v. ; Congreg. xviii, 
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Other decrees, of curious import, were passed in the 
Fifth Congregation. The Jesuits were forbidden to hold 
office in the Inquisition ; but they were “seriously and 
gravely exhorted” to do whatever they could in the ser- 
vice of the “ Holy Office and its ministers, “ with humi- 
lity and alacrity.”* It was in this Congregation that 
the high terms of the Jesuit gratis-tuition were tariffed, 
as I have stated in a preceding page; but the multi- 
plication of colleges was again objected to, like many 
other abuses—and in like manner, all to no purpose. 
And it was in this memorable Congregation, that the 
proposal was made to procure from the Holy See the 
canonisation of “Ignatius, of holy memory, the founder of 
our Company: and not only of Father Ignatius, but also 
of Father Francis Xavier ; and the Congregation charged 
the general, that should there be solid grounds in the 
opinion of competent judges for the demand, he might 
make the request at a convenient time, in the name of 
the Congregation.”? This is a curious fact. It informs 
us that, in the year 1593, the Jesuits themselves formed 
the design to get Ignatius canontsed, and resolved to pro- 
secute the scheme unto achievement. Well, in the face of 
this printed decree, the Jesuit biographers tell us that 
“Pope Paul V., struck with all he heard of Father Ig- 
natius, felt himself impelled to honour him with a spe- 
cial worship, and to cause him to be honoured by all 
the faithful... .. He was of opinion they should 
begin with instituting a juridical inquiry into the life and 
actions of the servant of God. They, therefore, applied 
to the work in 1605”—just 12 years after the Jesuits 
had resolved to machinate the affair unto fulfilment.” 


! Dec. Cong. V. xxii. 2 Dec. Ixxi. 
3 The method of machination was, besides their universal conversations and 
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You may have heard of “reserved cases of conscience.” 
The term means certain crimes not to be absolved 
by ordinary confessors—but by the bishop, or the pope, 
or those to whom he afflates the divine authority. 
Amongst the Jesuits there were many “ cases reserved ” 
to the superiors of houses and colleges, for absolution. 
The object in general is manifold: but amongst the 
Jesuits it was that the superior should know his men— 
even by confession. A list of the reserved crimes of the 
Jesuits, at this period of their history, will surprise you. 
We can scarcely believe our eyes when we find that 
such crimes as the following were amongst the contin- 
gencies of a Jesuit’s conscience. They are perjury and 
bearing false witness—theft, and the purloining of any- 
thing against the vow of poverty, “in that quantity 
which suffices to make a mortal sin”—voluntary sins of 
the flesh “issuing into the act external,” or the sin in its 
usual acceptation? What a strange catalogue for the 
consideration of the children of perfection—Christian 
perfection—the Companions of but the sacred name 
must not be written: it must be forgotten in such a 
contemplation.? 





1 Dec. Cong. V. xii. 

2 Pope Sixtus V. forbade the Jesuits to call themselves the “ Company of 
Jesus.” “Company of Jesus!” he exclaimed, stroking his huge white beard, 
“What sort of men are these fathers that we must not name them without 
uncovering our heads! It is an injury to the other Orders,” he said—“a piece 
of arrogance which reflects something injurious on the Christ : it is not proper 
that a name so holy should be pronounced and repeated in discussions by the 
judges and others at the tribunals.” He permitted them to call themselves 
Jesuits, but no petitions and intercessions could induce him to revoke the former 
prohibition. He insisted that Aquaviva himself should draw up the decree, 
and even to present a formal petition to the Holy See demanding the abolition 
of the Company's name! Aquaviva obeyed : the pope dicd immediately after ; 
and Pope Gregory XIV. abrogated the decree, which had no time to be published. 
“ The decease of Sixtus V. happened so opportuncly for the Jesuits,” says the 
historian of the Order, “ that in spite of his advanced age, his past fatigues, and 
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punishment of the vanquished! Ve victis—woe to the 
vanquished fell shattering on the rebel-Jesuits. The 
commands of the pope in their favour—however futile 
—sharpened the edge of resentment. The times in 
which Lainez found himself similarly situated, were 
past :—there was now no need of expedient forbearance. 
After enforcing every item that the reforming Jesuits 
denounced—in the fifty-fourth decree of the Congrega- 
tion a solemn thunderbolt was hurled at the rebels—the 
“ prevaricators,” the “disturbers,” the “architects of 
novelties,” the “ degenerate sons of our Order,” who had 
dared to write memorials to the pontiff, signed with 
these words—Jta petit tota Societas—thus demands the 
whole Company.’ “ Wherefore, the Congregation declares 
that such men, the authors of such great evils, the 
seducers of others, and their accomplices, have incurred 
all the censures and penalties contained in the Apostolic 
bulls. Further, it decrees that all of them, as the 
authors of the most serious division in the Company, 
shall be forthwith expelled from the whole Company as 
a pestilence—leaving it to the general to decide whether 
they should be castigated with peculiar penances before 
they are dismissed!” What a gnashing of teeth were 
these bitter words calculated to produce in the fallen 
Luthers of the Ignatians! If with their own they did 
thus, what might not be expected from them when 
externs, when heretics were obnoxious to their high dis- 
pleasure ? Nor was that all. “But if, through any 
necessary impediments, they cannot be forthwith expelled 
from the Company, the Congregation has resolved that 
they shall be deprived of all office and dignity whatever, 
neither having a vote nor capable of receiving one—as 


1 Dee. liv. 
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honour be it recorded — refused to pipe to their 
vengeance.' Neither confirmation nor ratification did 
these abusive aristocrats get for their intended “ execu- 
tion.” They might imprison and otherwise plague and 
punish the rebels—but it was in accordance with their 
“ privileges ”—thus suffered the unquenchable Mariana, 
—but they durst not expel that mighty Spaniard from 
his country’s Company. One of the black sheep, Hen- 
riquez, was summoned before the council of the loyal 
professi. He had composed a work which he was 
forbidden to publish. During the rebellion, in which he 
took an active part in Portugal, he boldly published the 
book in spite of Aquaviva's prohibition—and continued 
to write his “Sum of Moral Theology”—a bank of 
“probable opinions” tending to do away with conscience, 
and to supply its place with “a phantom and a lie.” 
Unquestionably the Jesuit deserved punishment: but 
the royal council of Spain and the Inquisition upheld 
him in his disobedience. Still he appeared before the 
loyal council of the professi. They tried to soften the 
proud and headstrong Jesuit into submission. Like a 
true Jesuit, he clutched his opinions—refused to submit 
—and claimed the privilege of leaving the Company to 
enter the Order of St. Dominic.?, Aquaviva consented, 
and the Congregation ended its sessions in January, 
1594—leaving the fermentation of discontentment in 
tenfold energy throughout the Company. In truth, 
there was no wonder that the Jesuits tempested the 


1 Clement VIII. gave the Jesuits only a breve and an “extension "—the 
former in 1595, which prohibited our men from using an obsolete privilege by 
which they carried their “reserved cases” to any confessor they pleased. The 
“extension” was in 1602, and had reference to the confraternities of the 
Jesuits, which “faculty ” he enlarged to the Jesuit “ residences,” at the request 
of the general. 2 Cretineau, iii. 9, el seg. 
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Philip’s ambassador at Rome, made the same demand in 
behalf of his master, the patron of all rebels but his 
own, and, therefore, of the Jesuit-agitators, who, how- 
ever just were their denouncements against the corrupt 
government of the general, and abuses of the company, 
forfeited all claim to support by the grovelling method 
they adopted to promote their enterprise. This is 
enough to stamp the enterprise with the disgusting seal 
of selfishness. Aquaviva was deaf to the soft impeach- 
ment. He saw through the flimsy veil at once. Was 
it likely that Ae should not say Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes? Perhaps they fancied that his ambition or 
self-love would be resistlessly tempted—and so it was, 
but its object was the generalate of the Company of 
Jesus—and ten thousand annoyances and vile tricks 
now made him more resolved than ever to vanquish— 
to beat down all opposition from pope, king, and their 
fostered rebels. In this fine moment of his career, I 
bend in admiration of this renowned Jesuit—infinitely 
superior to all his little, grovelling opponents, whom he 
must have inwardly spurned with that unspeakable 
scorn which every feeling of the heart—every nerve 
and muscle of the frame vibrate at the cowardly mean- 
ness of those who, without the courage to assassinate, 
resort to poison. Aquaviva would not be made an 
archbishop :—the attempt was a failure.! 

What was now to be done by these pertinacious 
Jesuits? Resign the field? Bite their nails and keep 
Another their. vow of obedience? Think of Ad majorem 
attempt. and preach salvation to the wicked world around ? 
Not, the least in the world: they actually resolved to 
seize Aquaviva—to lay violent hands on their general 


1 Cretineau, iii. 10. 
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and deliver him up to the fatuous King of Spain, 
Philip III., who had just succeeded to his unfortunate 
father! Again I say, this is no “idle tale,’—but a true 
Jesuit-fact, and no invention.’ And here an explana- 
tion—a dénouement is necessary. Aquaviva was never 
favourable to the League or Spanish faction in France. 
His politics tended to the contrary direction. I have 
stated facts which attest at least his neutrality in that 
disgusting affair. By this conduct Aquaviva was an 
indirect enemy of Spain. The Court of Spain believed 
him opposed to its policy ; and the Duke of Lerma, the 
royal minister and favourite, advised the young king to 
join the conspiracy against Aquaviva. Philip complied. 
The Jesuit-scheme of seizure was concocted, and Philip 
gave the initiative. He wrote to the pope, stating that 
in order to remedy the abuses signalised by the Jesuits 
in their Company, and to restore concord amongst the 
various religious communities in Spain, it was necessary 
that Aquaviva should undertake a visitation over the 
Peninsula. Such was the villanous representation to 
the pope—and the Jesuit Ferdinand Mendoza was the 
Judas appointed, or rather, who formed the project, to 
betray his master.? 

Clement VIII. co-operated in the design. To cloak 
the villany, he made Bellarmine a cardinal with a most 
flattering compliment—“ as a man of learning n, oe 
unequalled in the Church.” In vain both promotes he 
Bellarmine and Aquaviva protested against 
the dignity, which the Jesuits swore not to receive. 
The pope persisted—“ hoping, by this exaltation of a 


' Cretineau, iii. 10. 
> «Le Jesuite Ferdinand de Mendoga forma le projet de le livrer à Philippe III. 
d'Espagne.”— Cretineau, iii. 10. 
D 2 
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member, to present the voyage of the general under a 
more favourable aspect.”' Whilst villany was thus 
patronised by the head of the Church, can we wonder 
that the members everywhere wandered in quest of 
“ probable opinions” to construct new consciences for 
mankind, to make straight the diabolically crooked ways 
of the human heart ? It may be asked what proof is there 
that Clement knew the object of the king’s request ? 
And we may ask, is it at all likely that he was ignorant 
of it—considering all that we have read—the whole 
bearing of the vile affair? Besides, it is admitted that 
Clement “hoped to present the voyage of Aquaviva 
under a more favourable aspect.” “No one,” says 
Cretineau, “ made slight of the serious requisition. The 
general of the Jesuits seemed to be abandoned by the 
pope. Henry IV. of France, Sigismond, King of Poland, 
and the majority of the Catholic princes, did not desert 
the general. Spanish policy triumphed already in the 
expected captivity of Aquaviva.” 

The other potentates opposed it, induced by a sentiment 
of justice, or by policy. It required nothing less than 
How the ge the death of Clement VIII, which happened 
neral escaped. in 1605, to reduce all these projects to 
nothing? What a strange extrication from a dread 
dilemma! ’Twixt disobedience to the pope, and destruc- 
tion or worse captivity by his enemies! Would Aqua- 
viva have submitted to the pope and his enemies ? 


1 « Esperant par cette élévation présenter le voyage du Pere Aquaviva sous 
un jour plus favorable.”-—Cretineau, iii. 12. 

? Soprapreso da una gagliarda convulsione di humori—he lingered three 
weeks, “reciting psalms and going through all his other devotions with the 
greatest piety and religion,” and died on the 3rd of March, 1605.— tte de’ 
Pontef. p. 691, ef seg. Another account says, “ Soprapreso d'una concussione 
@humori.”’—Conclari de’ Pontefici, p. 444. According to D'Ossat, Clement was 
suhject to the gout.— Lettres, ii. 521, ad Ann. 1597, 19 Mars. 
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bound to St. Thomas, any more than the Thomists 
themselves.”! At first the Jesuits adhered to the doc- 
trinal system of the Thomists, generally prevalent in 
the schools of that day. Ignatius, or the Constitutions, 
had expressly imposed upon the disciples, the doctrines 
of the angelic doctor. Soon, however, as the field of 
operation enlarged, as events opened an interminable 
world of discussion before them, they began to think 
that this angelic doctor, though he might suit the 
wicked, but unenlightened, paradise of which he was 
the oracle, was little better than the Ass of Balaam in 
the equally wicked, but enlightened, fallen world of con- 
troversy. Intellect had advanced, although morality, 
or, rather, zmmorality, was a fixture. It was incumbent 
on the interesting novelties—the Jesuits—to soar above 
the beggarly beaten track of the sainted doctor, however 
angelical. The Jesuits were independent in life: they 
would be independent im doctrine. St. Thomas was a 
production of the Dominicans: let the Dominicans 
expound his opinions. The Jesuits would respect his 
oracles as far as the said oracles sang the same tune as 
they themselves so beautifully hummed or whistled ; 
but they claimed the right and the capacity to invent 
and expatiate in a few delightful variations. But, in 
point of fact, the angelic doctor had no right to com- 
plain any more than all the blessed fathers of the Roman 
Church. At least, so it was thought at the end of the 
sixteenth century ; and I believe no belief could possibly 
be better founded. In a work, entitled The Chief Heads 
of the Doctrines of the Jesuits, published in 1580—only 
forty years after their establishment—you will find, as 
I have before stated, that the Jesuits ran counter to 


' Dee. v. Congr. lvi. 
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have quoted—a proud repetition of a decree which gave 
the initiative to a terrible battle among the venerable 
heads, fairly overcharged with the remnants from the 
“dens and shades of death—a universe of death.” At 
the apparent depreciation of their oracular and angelical 
doctor, up stood the mighty Dominicans, “ with shud- 
dering horror pale, and eyes aghast.” It was “a lament- 
able lot.” They “found no rest.” A “fiery alp” 
emerged in the midst of that astonishing Christendom, 
which was the Catholicism of the sixteenth century. 
The Dominicans pronounced the Ratio Studiorum of 
the Jesuits to be the most audacious, presumptuous, 
dangerous book of its kind, and if its suggestions were 
put in practice, they would cause infinite damage and 
disturbance in the Christian republic. Both the king 
and the pope were assailed with remonstrances on the 
subject... In the very midst of this strong feeling 
against the independent notions of the Jesuits, Unus é 
Societate—one of the Company threw St. Thomas over- 
board whilst sailing on the vast, interminable ocean of 
“fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute : ”—the 
Jesuit Molina published a work—De Concordi Gratie 
et Liberi Arbitrii—On the Agreement of Grace and Free 
Will. It became at once the source of the most grating 
discord amongst the children of grace, and the whole 
contest for very many years proved beyond contradiction, 
that if the free will of controversial churchmen once 
finds an audience, it will arouse a war as graceless as 


1 « Y dado a censurar, fue dicho por aquellos que aquel libro era el mas 
peligroso, temerario, y arrogante que jamas havia salido in semejante materia, y 
que si se metia en pratica lo que contenta, causaria infinitos daños y alboratos 
en la republica christiana.” — Pegna in Serry; et apud Ranke, 205. Pope Sixtus V 
prohibited the use of the Ratio Studiorum, which was published in 1584. 
Aquaviva published another edition in 1590 and 1594.— Artes Jesuit. p. 3, et seg. 
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still wider sphere of action than was admitted by the 
doctrines of St. Thomas or of Trent. At Trent the 
work of salvation had been declared to be based chiefly 
on the inherent righteousness of Christ, which, being 
infused into us, excites love, leads to all virtues and 
good works, and finally produces justification. Molina 
goes an important step further. He maintains that free 
will can, without the help of grace, produce morally 
good works ; that it can resist temptation; that it can 
elevate itself to various acts of hope, faith, charity, and 
repentance.: When a man has advanced thus far, then, 
as he asserts, God, for the sake of Christ’s merits, accords 
him grace :? by this grace he experiences the super- 
natural operations of sanctification; but even in the 
reception of this grace, and with regard to its growth, 
free will continues, as before, incessantly active. Every- 
thing, in fact, depends on it: it rests with ourselves to 
make God's grace effectual or the reverse. Justification 
rests upon the union of the will and of grace—they are 
bound together like two men rowing in the same boat. 
It is manifest that Molina could not admit the notion of 
predestination, as entertained by Augustine or Thomas 
Aquinas. He considers it too stern and cruel. He will 


1 & The concursus generalis Dei, or general co-operation of God is always pre- 
supposed ; but by that is meant no more than the natural condition of free will, 
which certainly is not what it is without God. ‘Deus semper præsto est per 
concursum generalem libero arbitrio, ut naturaliter velit aut nolit prout placu- 
erit’ ‘ Pretty nearly in the same way Bellarmine identifies natural and divine 
Jaw, because God is the author of nature.’ ” 

2 «This grace he also explains very naturally,” says Ranke : ‘Dum homo 
expendit res credendas . . . per notitias concionatoris aut aliunde comparatas, 
influit Deus in easdem notitias influxu quodam particulari quo cognitionem 
ilam adjuvat.’— Disput. 54. ‘ Whilst a man weighs matters of belief . . . . col- 
lected from the discourses of a preacher, or from other sources, God's influence 
enters in some special manner into those means of information whereby the 
perception in question is assisted.’ ” 
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from France for leaning towards Spain — and now 
denounced in Spain for leaning towards France This 
last effect was the result of Aquaviva's management. 
For Spain he had no sympathy : to France he looked, 
and not erroneously, with hopes the most ardent. 
Lastly, there was another faction in the Company, which 
was sworn to promote the interests of Spain, namely, 
the English Jesuits, headed by Parsons.! Meanwhile, 
however, the religious rancour of the contest lost nothing 
in intensity by its political bearing. Aquaviva and his 
assistants were for Molina: this was enough to stir up 
the opposition of the Company’s agitators. The vast 
majority of the Jesuits ranged in like manner with their 
general: this was sufficient to rouse the Dominicans 
against the Company, whose prospects at that time, in 
spite of domestic commotion, were the most glorious 
imaginable. A public disputation between the Domini- 
cans and the Jesuits on Molina’s views ended bitterly, 
as might be expected ;—nothing more was wanted to 
effectuate an implacable enmity between the two parties: 
henceforward Molinism, or the doctrine of Molina, was 
to be the excuse for the most suicidal machinations that 
have ever exhibited to the world the ghastliness of 
Rome. The quarrel set the whole Catholic world in 
agitation—both on account of the doctrines in question, 


1 “With regard to the dispute between the Dominicans and Jesuits,” says 
Du Perron, writing to Henry IV. in 1606, “I will apprise your Majesty as soon 
as the pope has come to a decision. The Spaniards openly protect the Domini- 
cans, in hatred, as I believe, of the affection evinced towards your Majesty by 
the Father General of the Jesuits, and almost all his Company, excepting those 
dependant on Fathers Mendoga and Parsons, particularly the English Jesuits ; 
and it seems that they wish to make a state-quarrel out of a religious dispute : 
but his holiness will know how to discern one interest from the other, and to 
adjudge the truth to those to whom it belongs.”—Ambassades et Negociations 
du Card. du Perron, 430, ed. Paris, 1623. 
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and other churchmen of France. Of course there was 
still enough of the Spanish faction in the Company, to 
deprecate royal Spanish vengeance against the Order. 
Considering all these points, you will at once perceive 
the drift of those vile machinations of Spain against 
Aquaviva. We shall soon see the perfect success of 
Aquaviva’s policy with Henry IV., combined, however, 
with the Huguenot’s own craft and finesse. 

The pope’s grant of absolution to Henry was a motive 
for concession on the part of the king, thus secured 
from the hand of the assassin, and secret machination. 
The expulsion of the Jesuits was borne by Aquaviva 
most admirably ; and whilst the Jesuits were still in- 
veterately and excusably hostile to the party which 
promoted their expulsion, they abstained from display- 
ing any irritation or aversion towards the king. Even 
the Jesuit Commolet, who had exclaimed from the 
pulpit that an Ehud was needed to rid France of the 
tyrant, had changed his mind when he came to Rome, 
and declared himself in favour of the king’s absolution. 
Amongst all the cardinals none contributed so much to 
the grant of absolution as did the Jesuit Toledo—“ he 
performed wonders in the matter, and showed himself 
a good Frenchman,” says the diplomatist Du Perron. 
It must be admitted that nothing could surpass the 
wisdom of this policy. And the persevering Jesuits— 
with Aquaviva at their head—pursued the policy in 
spite of the fresh resolutions passed against them by 
the French parliament. True, the general remonstrated, 
but he betrayed no violence, no intemperate zeal. 
Nay, the Jesuits who remained in France now declared 
for the king, exhorted the people to be faithful and to 
love him. Doubtless this was Aquaviva’s command: 
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better to try and make friends of those who were 
determined to haunt his kingdom, either as acknow- 
ledged friends or proscribed enemies? If it was bad 
enough as it was, or seemed to be, should he not at 
least try to improve the prospect? He had granted 
the Edict of Nantes to the Huguenots, investing them 
with all the privileges, or rather the rights, which they 
certainly merited at the hands of their king, to whom 
they exhibited so much devotedness that they permitted 
him to conform to the papal ceremonies to secure his 
crown. But clamours arose on all sides against the 
“ insolence ” of these favoured Huguenots. Petitions 
and representations were not wanting. Read the im- 
mense Remontrance Chrétienne, addressed to Henry IV., 
“by Matthieu de Lannoy, priest of Jesus Christ in his 
Church, and Doctor in Theology ”—in the year 1601. 
Every possible argument that the blackest bigotry can 
invent is therein forced on the king, to induce him to 
undertake the Catholic cause with vigour and effect. 
If the Huguenots permitted the king to conform to 
Romanism, in the hope that it was only a temporary 
expedient, —how could he count on their fidelity now 
that it was so manifest that he could not possibly 
retrograde from that compromise? Was it not expedient 
to strengthen the party to which he was irrevocably 
bound? In the apparent prostration of the Catholic 


of rebellion in my kingdom, &c. . . . I have also considered, that in giving the 
Jesuits some hope of being recalled and reunited in my kingdom, I would divert 
and hinder them from yielding themselves to the ambitious desires of the King 
of Spain. In this I was not wrong, for many of them have sought my goodwill, 
favour, and protection, with declarations and protestations of all affection, 
obedience, &c. . . . so that I found I could make them useful and satisfactory 
on many occasions, as well on my own account as for my neighbours and 
friends, against whom the Spaniards have often employed the men of the said 
Company, &c., 15 Aug. 1603.”—Apud Coudrette, i. 328. 
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pope was “in continual fear” of the concessions made 
to the heretics: Henry was anxious “to overturn the 
designs of the ambitious and the factious, who were 
striving to irritate the Huguenots against the Catholics.”? 
Father Lorenzo Maggio was sent by Aquaviva, to assure 
the king with solemn oaths, of the fidelity of the Com- 
pany :—“ Should it turn out otherwise, let himself and 
his brethren be held the blackest of traitors ;’? and 
the king resolved to make friends of the Jesuits.3 There 
were Jesuits around him—among the rest, the famous 
Father Cotton, whom Henry appointed his confessor, in 
the place of his usual “director ;’* the dismissal is 
very bunglingly accounted for by the royal courtier, 
Philippe Herault, who, nevertheless, tells us that Henry’s 
queen was forced to connive at her husband’s liaison 
with the Marquise de Verneuil, at the very time in ques- 
tion—and the Jesuit did the same, for he shrived the 
king in his “devotions at the jubilee of Orleans,” im- 
mediately after his appointment in 1601 ; and the self- 


the most rancorous abuse and denunciation of the Huguenots, take the following 
cool observation : “They have made and still make a great noise about the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 1 have always had great horror of the 
violent effusion of blood without reason and justice: but of that massacre we 
may say that it was an execution of justice, although its form was somewhat 
extraordinary, not however without a precedent in similar cases” (!) p. 234. 
There is very little probability that Henry IV. bothered himself with reading 
such rubbish, but his subjects read it, and he could not fail to see the effects. 
Having prevaricated in conforming to Romanism with the motives he had, 
nothing remained for him to do but to make the most of his new party, which 
he resolved accordingly. 

I Lettres du Card. D'Ossat, iii. 509, 524, 525. 2 Sully, livre xvii. 307. 

3 When Father Maggio saw that Henry was slower than was expected in the 
matter of his Company’s recall in spite of the promise, he said to the king 
jocosely, “ Your Majesty is slower than women who produce their fruit in nine 
months.” <“ Kings are not brought to bed so easily as women,” retorted Henry 
to the Jesuit, whose wit and good humour were Aquaviva’s motive for sending 
him to the humorous monarch.— De Thou. 

‘ René Benoit. According to Grégoire, he abdicated the appointment by 
reason of old age and fatigue.—Confesseurs des Rois, 315. 
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to the king against the admission of the Jesuits. His 
speech was a summary of all the objections against the 
Jesuits—their haughty independence—their rigid ultra- 
montane principles respecting papal power, stirring the 
people to revolt against those kings whom they chose to 
name tyrants—whilst they pretended to be never ob- 
noxious to a prosecution for high treason, because they 
were subjects of no king whatever. Of course the orator 
did not forget Barriere, nor Varade, and he trembled as he 
spoke. He also brought home his argument by instancing 
the usurpation of Portugal by Philip II., whilst, of all the 
religious orders, the Jesuits were the only traitors who 
promoted the usurpation, and caused the death of 2,000 
men, both monks and churchmen, for the slaughter of 
whom a bull of absolution was obtained. It was in- 
consistent to say that the whole Company should not 
be punished for the crimes of three or four members— 
because for the assassination of Cardinal Borromeus 
thirty years before, by one of the monks called the 
Humiliates, Pope Pius V. abolished the whole order, 
with the advice of the Cardinals, and in spite of the 
intercession of the King of Spain in their favour. It 
was evident that the Jesuit Order was more guilty than 
the Humiliates. The king should have compassion on the 
University. The multitude of colleges he was permitting 
in the provinces would be her ruin, by drawing off her 
supplies of students. Then the orator proffered a prayer 
for the safety of the king, the queen, and the dauphin, 
and concluded with “ your very humble, very obedient, 
and very faithful subjects and servants.”! Nothing could 


1 There was something formidable in the stubborn machinations of the 
Jesuits, and enough to excuse these partisan declarations of their enemies. 
They established their sodalities, as during the League ; and at their college of 
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Achille de Harlay. It would be tedious to give the speech 
entire—and no condensation of it can convey more than 
this, namely, that the speech was a complete justification 
of the Jesuit order—a perfect exoneration of the Jesuits 
in the late attempts against his life—a disbelief in their 
regicidal inculcations—in fact, a sweeping apology for the 
Company of Jesus. Can anything be more satisfactory 
for the Jesuits? Proudly, therefore, they quote the 
glorious speech in all their histories. Their opponents 
deny its authenticity. In my opinion, Henry did not 
compose the arguments : but I believe he delivered the 
substance, after a drilling or a study. What a testi- 
monial to boast of! From any private individual lead- 
ing the life of Henry IV., these Jesuits would have been 
ashamed to allege their justification: but from the lips 
of a king, all was glorious. The testimony of an angel 
from Heaven would not have gratified them more. It 
was conclusive—and yet—O venerable secret-telling 
Time—thou most unfeeling dissector, hast thou not 
proved, beyond contradiction, that the royal lips which 
uttered that apology of the Jesuits, prevaricated unscru- 
pulousl y—deceiving all who heard him—himself into the 
bargain—for no self-deceit can equal the utterance of 
falsehood. Here is the proof. Four days after the 
king delivered that speech, namely, on the 28th of De- 
cember, 1603, he wrote as follows to Maurice the Wise, 
Landgrave of Hesse : . . . .—“I have also the greatest 
confidence in you, and desire to keep up a complete 
correspondence with you, on the events of these times, 
begging you to believe that I entertain the same inten- 
tions towards the ancient friends and allies of this crown, 
and touching the preservation of public peace in my 
kingdom ..... being very much annoyed that cer- 
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his last letter, the king says :—“I will tell you,in one word, 
that I am always just as you left me, and that it 
will not be in the power of the Jesuits, nor any other, 
to make me change my opinion nor my resolution.” * 
These disclosures disgrace Henry IV., whilst they 
enlighten the judgment of history. But such was that 
diabolically astute spirit of the age, that the lowest 
villany was its highest virtue. So, all these fine enco- 
miums on the Jesuits amount simply to the fact, that 
the king proposed to use them as instruments against 
their former masters—calling them the authors of the 
troubles in Christendom—and thus in one sentence 
falsifying the long windy speech which he thought 
it expedient to declaim to the parliamentarians, so 
as to give the Jesuits one motive more for virtuous 
reformation—because, to declare a man innocent in 
spite of his evident guilt, has sometimes the effect of 
strengthening him against future temptation.? On the 


chacun sgait s'estre estudiez jusques á present de remuer et troubler le commun 
repos, qu'ls n'oseront rien plus entreprendre de semblable en votre royaume.”— 
Ibid. ut antea, 156. 

1 “ Par ainsy ja vous diray en un mot, que je suis tousjours tel que vous m'avez 
laissé, et qu'il ne sera en la puissance des Jesuistes, ny á autres, de me faire 
changer d’opinion ny de resolution.”-—7bid. ut antea, 162. 

2 There seems to be little doubt that a Jesuit was made instrumental by the 
king of Spain in the conspiracy of the Maréchal de Biron against Henry IV. in 
1602. “A Father Alexander, Spanish Jesuit, was sent by the king of Spain to 
the Duke de Biron, to inform him that the Council of Conscience in Spain had 
declared that they might accept the services of the Duke de Bouillon in so holy 
a cause, against a king of whom they said the worst things that an enemy can 
say ; it was vengeance on enemies by the means of enemies themselves.” —Eztraút 
des Procés Crimin. de Biron et de Bouillon, Coudrette, i. 316. To Beaumont 
Henry said : “I now wish to provide a good regulation, which, if well observed, 
the Jesuits will not be able, if they wish, to serve the king of Spain, nor even 
the pope to my detriment. To this regulation I will subject all who have 
remained within the reach of the parliaments of Toulouse and Bordeaux, as 
well as the others whom I shall re-establish in the places whence they have been 
expelled.”—Apud Coudrette, i. 328. The letter was written just before the 
Edict of Recall, namely, Aug. 15, 1603. 
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deposit at the royal Court one of their body, as a 
hostage, and guarantee of their good conduct. Of course 
the king’s indulgent confessor was the man selected, for 
whom Aquaviva composed instructions to teach him the 
duties of a royal confessor—instructions at which, in 
the present instance, Henry must have smiled, and said, 
Here are fine cobwebs for big flies, as we are, to break 
through. But in truth, Father Cotton possessed seduc- 
tive qualities. L’Etoile says that he was a great theo- 
logian, and a still greater courtier. He cites one of the 
Jesuit’s sermons, at Nôtre Dame, in the presence of the 
king and the whole royal family—when the oily courtier 
exclaimed that “it was better and more holy to pay 
taxes than to give alms to the poor: that one was a 
counsel, but the other was a commandment.” According 
to L'Etoile this maxim was often repeated by the Jesuit." 
In Father Cotton the Jesuits found a powerful means 
for consolidating their establishment, and a safeguard 
against the assaults of their enemies: and in Henry IV. 
Father Cotton found an exhaustless treasury for the 
Jesuits. Refusing to be made an archbishop by his royal 
penitent, he obtained, in compensation, numerous esta- 
blishments for his Company. At Moulins, Nevers, 
Rheims, Poitiers, Chartres, Sisteron, and other towns, 
colleges arose ; and a house for the professed was built 
at Arles. Henry IV. gave them the celebrated college 
of La Flèche, or rather, “ the very house of his fathers,” 
to be converted into a college for Jesuits. He let 
them loose into Bearn, to wage war against Calvinism. 
He gratified their desire for work and expansion, and 
gave them his patronage by way of pass-port, to 
the night, but Father Cotton objected, saying that Henry IV. was not a king of 


darkness. So the demolition took place by day. Ib. 
1 L'Etoile, iii. 101 and 174. Grégoire, p. 317. 
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res Societatis—the welfare of the Company? It is 
impossible to give, in English, an adequate idea of 
that profligate Court to which Father Cotton, Jesuit, 
might be seen wending his way to shrive an im- 
penitent king, ere he sacrilegiously conformed to the 
ceremonials of Rome, when he received his “ quar- 
terly ” sacraments. Henry IV., the king so incessantly 
haunted by the Jesuits, had not his equal, or, rather, 
was not surpassed by any monarch of the times, in the 
perpetration of those sins which the Jesuit and other 
Catholic theorists, most awfully denounce in their books 
of piety. They winked at the king’s enormities, because 
he befriended them, gave them colleges and flattery, 
and gold. They saw, without seeing, how the “ man, all 
blood and flesh, burst forth into lusty libertinage,” run- 
ning from woman to woman, from the Duchess de Beau- 
fort to Mademoisclle d’Antragues ; from this woman 
to Jacqueline de Beuil ; then to Charlotte des Essarts ; 
then to the married Countess de Condé, perhaps the 
cause of his final doom, or one of the causes, at least. 
“Henry IV.,” says Capefigue, “gave the example of 
adultery, public and avowed. In the palaces of the 
qucen, in the presence even of his new queen, he enter- 
tained his titled mistresses. And, by an outrage still 
more disastrous to public and private morals, he used to 
transfer these women, thus polluted, to complacent poor 
‘gentlemen, who covered with their blushing fortunes 
the miserable debauches of an old king, inveterate in 
lust.” Capefigue relates a hideous fact in illustration— 
too infamous to be quoted. And yet the Jesuit Cotton, 
one day preaching to the king, apostrophised the hoary 
libertine, and told him that “he rejoiced to see in 
him so many marks of the eternal predestination of 
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scrupled not to receive from the women of the royal. 
seraglio contributions for their foreign apostolates. They 
distinctly name Za Marquise de Verneuil among their © 
many patronesses, by way of showing, it would seem, 
how charity covers a multitude of sins." And it was by 
the patronage of the king of France that the Jesuits 
were enabled to cope with their foes, the Dominicans, in 
the great dispute respecting Molinism, then raging in 
Catholic Christendom. “Spain” sided with the Domi- 
nicans, and “ France” was for the Jesuits : Pope Clement 
pronounced no decision : both might teach their respec- 
tive doctrines, because he durst not offend either the 
Dominican King of Spain or the Jesuit ruler of France? 
Death carried off Clement VIIL, leaving Molinism 
still a bone of contention among the Catholics,— 
freeing Aquaviva, as I have stated, from the clutches of 





1 D'Orleans, Vie du Père Cotton, p. 155, et seg. It would be scarcely fair not 
to quote some Jesuit-anecdotes put forth in illustration of Henry IV. They 
quote one from L’Etoile respecting Father Gonthier, a preacher to the king. 
During a sermon, the king’s mistress, De Vernewil, tried to make him laugh ; 
the Jesuit seeing this, and that the other women were noisy, exclaimed : “ Sire, 
will you never be tired of coming with a seraglio into this holy place?” Henry 
bore the rebuke, and refused to punish the Jesuit, though urged to do so by the 
insulted “ladies.” However, when he thanked Gonthier for this correction, he 
begged him not to apply another in public, Cretineau quotes another anecdote 
to the effect that Henry was a desperate swearer, and his commonest oath was 
nothing less than a denial of God's existence—viz. Jarni Diew/ Father Cotton 
advised him to say Jarni Cotton, instead ; and the king repeated the comical 
Jesuit-oath as frequently as his other oath, Ventre St. Gris, and Jarni Cotton 
became a standard French blasphemy. 

Cretineau gives a third, still more characteristic of Jesuit influence. It 
appears that the Huguenots attributed their disgrace with the king to the influ- 
ence of the Jesuit—and used to say, as he would not hear them, that his “ ears 
were filled with cotton.” On one oceasion, when Sully begged permission for 
his fellow-Protestants to hold their religious meetings in the suburbs of Paris, 
Henry said : “ My ears are filled with cotton.”—Cretineaw, iii. 70. I know not 
what inference, the least favourable to them, can be drawn from these anecdotes 
by the Jesuits. They had better forget them, if they can. 

? Ranke, p. 208 ; Cretineau, iii. p. 21. 
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mainspring of that ceaseless machination. Afar from the 
horrible scene of danger, he kept the flame of persecution 
roaring—ever reckless of the torments he thus eventuated 
—by his remorseless pen—his obedient instrument of 
that destruction, which he concocted for his enemies, but 
which eventually recoiled onthe very cause which he under- 
took to establish. Perhaps this Jesuit was the greatest 
enemy that the miserable English Catholics, priests as 
well as laity, ever had in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—for his spirit died not with the awful man— 
he bequeathed it to his Company in England. In 1591 
his answer to Elizabeth’s edict against the Catholics 
was given to the world—for he would arouse all 
Christendom to crush his country, in order to gratify 
that thing within him which some call zeal for the 
Catholic religion, but which was nothing else but the 
fierceness of his hard nature against opposition—as I 
shall prove in the sequel, convicting the man from his 
own hps, or his terrible pen. All that is scurrilous—all 
that is abusive, Parsons strung together in that answer 
to Queen Elizabeth—not forgetting to include Henry IV. 
of France—then aspiring to the throne—in his terrible 
denunciation and regicidal manifesto to the fanatics of 
orthodoxy. In various parts of the Continent the book 
was multiplied, and in 1593 a new edition was published 
at Rome, under the eyes of General Aquaviva. During 
that year, “the public mind,” says Dr. Lingard, “ was 
agitated by rumours of plots against the life of the 


great stirs, and prepared the people’s minds by a proclamation, wherein they 
commanded strait watches to be made, certain days in a week, everywhere for 
priests and Irishmen, whose late attempts to kill the queen had been discovered; 
and all Irishmen, not inhabitants in towns, and citizens, banished England ; and 
all persons, not belonging to some nobleman or courtier, banished the court,” 
&e. &c.— MS. in Tierney, iii. 115, note. 
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of the blood of all: that she is free from blame: that 
she has done no evil. What shall I say to this? Why, 
that I believe that her subjects are the greatest wretches 
and the greatest fools to believe this woman, who coins 
and forces into circulation, new dogmas in matters of 
religion, and relating to the salvation of souls,—since, 
in obvious matters, and such as are known to every one, 
they see that she pours forth lies so basely.”’ Thus did 
Parsons denounce the queen as “a sanguinary and 
unprincipled tyrant ;” and Dr. Lingard should have 
said as much in his “impartial” History of England. 
And further he affirms :—‘“ The universal school of 
theologians and ecclesiastical lawyers announce—and it 
is certain and an article of faith—that any Christian 
sovereign whatever, if he has manifestly fallen off from 
the Catholic religion, and has wished to lead away 
others from it, falls at once from all power and dignity, 
by the very force of rights, human and divine—and 
this, too, before the supreme pastor and judge has pro- 
nounced sentence against him ; and that all his subjects 
are free from all obligation of oath of allegiance which 
they may have sworn to him as their lawful prince ; 


1 © Nam regina omnia vicina bellis, seditionibus et furoribus implevit, Galliam 
afflixit, Scotiam destruxit, Belgium perdidit, subditos in principes ubique 
armavit, et undiquè ad suum commodum, quæ potuit rapuit, quæ non potuit, 
flammis ferroque delevit, terrå marique itinera omnia latrociniis infestavit, 
innocentium bona diripuit, cruori effundendo causas notissimas locis plurimis 
dedit, universum ferè septentrionem sectis, odiis, ac discordiis in se divisum, 
bellisque conquassatum, turbat hodie atque exagitat, resque hæc omnium oculis 
tenetur, vocibusque cunctorum percrebescit ; et tamen illa sine fronte, sine 
rubore, hoc tantùm scilicet ingeminat cum Pilato, se innocentem esse à sanguine 
omnium, se liberam à culpà, se nihil mali fecisse. Quid hic dicendum ł Certe 
illud, opinor, miserrimos esse stultissimosque, qui huic feminæ in rebus rel- 
gionis et ad animarum salutem pertinentibus, nova dogmata cudenti et obtru- 
denti credunt, cùm in rebus obviis et cuique notissimis, tàm projectè mendacia 
fundentem cernant.” —Responsio, p. 178, n. 142. 
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majestie.’” He had already,” continues Dr. Lingard, 
“ proceeded more than one hundred miles on his jour- 
ney, when Persons met him, and, after much reasoning, 
prevailed on him to lay aside the project, chiefly on the 
ground that ‘the English Catholiques themselves desired 
not to be delivered from their miseries by any such at- 
tempt’”!! True, indeed, of the vast majority of Ca- 
tholics,— but, if Parsons really dissuaded the attempt, 
he had his political motive at the time for his forbear- 
ance; and no man can reasonably think otherwise 
after reading what the furious denouncer of Elizabeth 
poured forth as fact, and affirmed as an article of faith 
—“ this true, determined, and undoubted opinion of 
very learned men, is perfectly conformed and agreeable 
to the apostolic doctrine.” ? Now, whilst the queen and 
her councils, and the Protestants generally, were aware 
that such a man as Parsons existed, and that this book 
of his, and innumerable letters from the same pen, were 
circulating far and wide, surely there was ample cause 
for apprehension ; and if the party concerned deemed 
violent, cruel persecution the only means of forfending 
its own destruction, the other party, or the Catholics 
had to thank that execrable Spanish faction of the Je- 
suits for their piteous calamities.? The Jesuits were now 


1 Lingard, viii. 317, note; Parsons, Ward- Word, 70. 

3 Ibid. ut anteö, n. 158. I have quoted these passages before, in connection 
with others, from other regicidal Jesuits of the day. 

3 “T have censured,” says Mr. Tierney, the candid Catholic historian, “ the 
ungrateful cruelty of the government towards the loyal and unoffending Catholics 
at home : it is impossible to avoid condemning the conduct of those fugitives 
abroad, who, by their treasonable writings, and not less treasonable practices, 
were thus seeking to overturn the government, and alter the succession to the 
throne. Of the encouragement extended, as the reader haus seen in the Appendix, to 
the trade of the assassin, | say nothing ; the beings who could resort to such 
means of accomplishing their purposes, belong not to society. But there were 
other and better spirits among them, men of bloodless, though mistaken, zeal, 
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encouragement ; and, in the meantime, they sought to 
propitiate the existing government, by protestations of 
allegiance, by offers of personal service, and by commu- 
nications, betraying the plans and proceedings of their 
opponents.! These opponents were denominated the 
Spanish Party. They acted under the direction of 
Allen and Parsons; and their principal members were, 
the Fathers Holt and Cresswell, Sir Francis Englefield, 
Sir William Stanley, Fitzherbert, and Owen. Their 
object was, the restoration of the Catholic religion, and, 
as a means of effecting this, the establishment of a 
Catholic sovereign on the throne. At first, their views 
centered in the daughter of the Spanish king ; and to 
recommend her to the English nation, Parsons, in 1594, 
published his “Conference about the next succession,” 
maintaining the right of the people to regulate the de- 
scent of the crown, asserting that the profession of a 
false religion was sufficient to justify the exclusion of 
the heir apparent, and then, having enumerated the 
several persons connected by their ancestry with the 
royal family, concluding, at least by implication, that 
the infanta, as a Catholic, and the lineal descendant of 
John of Ghent, the son of Edward III., was the indivi- 
dual to whom the country ought to look, as the suc- 
cessor of Elizabeth.”? “ This tract,” says Dr. Lingard, 


1 Neville to Cecil, apud Winwood, i. p. 51. 

2 Dodd, iii. 29,n.4. Parsons signed this book with the name of Doleman. 
There was a priest in England at the time by that name, who happened to be 
under the Jesuit’s displeasure. It was generally thought that Parsons wished 
to punish him by fixing the authorship, or its suspicien, and consequent annoy- 
ance, on the reverend clergyman. Nothing is certainly more probable—at all 
events, the actual existence of such a name amongst the Catholic clergy ought 
to have induced him to avoid the name in such a case. He affected to derive it 
etymologically from the Latin, to mean “a man of sorrow | ”-—the better deri- 
vation would have been “a man of craft,” from dolus. Parsons and the Jesuits 
staunchly denied, as usual, that Parsons was the author, and Dr. Lingard seems 
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Sir Francis Englefield wrote a letter to the King of 
Spain in favour of the project as being, of all, “ undoubt- 
edly the most feasible.” He urges the necessity for 
“removing, or putting under restraint, a few of the 
leading agitators belonging to the opposite faction— 
Englishmen residing in Flanders and Rome, and em- 
ploying themselves in corrupting others (!), and that 
their places be supplied by others, whose zeal in your 
Majesty’s cause is deserving of this encouragement. It 
is on this, in fact, that the success of any negotiation 
with the English must depend (!). With regard to the 
journey of Father Parsons to Rome, although, on the 
one hand, I see the good likely to result from it, yet, on 
the other, knowing the hatred and aversion with which 
he is regarded by the Scottish and French factions, 
(who, in consequence of his reply to the queen’s edict, 
of the book written on the succession, and discovering 
the hitherto unknown pretensions of Portugal and 
Castile to the English crown, and of other things which 
the said father has written and done, and daily continues 
to do, on that side of the question, consider him as the 
leader of the party attached to your Majesty’s interests) 
knowing this, I say, it always has appeared, as it still 
appears, to me, that his journey will involve him in the 
greatest danger, unless he goes strongly supported by 
your Majesty, with an express order to the ambassador 
at Rome to prevent his detention there, through any 
contrivance of the opposite party, to provide for his 
safety during his residence in Italy, and to have assist- 
ance at hand in case of any emergency ;—and, even 
with all these precautions, I fear for the consequences. 
The project, which Father Parsons told me he had 
discussed with your Majesty's ministers, a few months 
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affairs. Asa man, in fact, of vehement temperament, 
religious, however, in his principles, and esteemed by 
many for his exemplary demeanour, his influence is 
capable of producing the most injurious consequences in 
Flanders ; and his place, therefore, would be advantage- 
ously supplied by Father Gordon, a Scotchman, and 
uncle to the Earl of Huntley—a quiet and dispassionate 
person, divested of his prepossessions in favour of his 
own sovereign, and agreeing with those among the 
English who are proceeding in the right road.” The 
duke concludes with denouncing another member of 
the opposite faction, who, he says, “to increase his 
importance by accomplishing his purposes, will never 
hesitate to effect any mischief.”* About three months 
after, a letter of Parsons to Holt was intercepted by 
the government, and its contents were blazed to the 
world, as a proof triumphant that he was the accredited 
agent of Spain, employed expressly to support the pre- 
tensions of the Infanta, as evidenced to us by the 
preceding memorial of Englefield. By his own words 
in this intercepted letter, it appears that his plan was, in 
the first instance, to propose the matter generally to the 
pope, to allow him time to reflect on it for awhile, and 
then, in case of doubt or difference, to urge his own 
opinion in favour of the Infanta, to be married to the 
Cardinal Farnese—this wild, worse than Quixotic scheme, 
he thought “the most useful, probable, and feasible!” ? 


1 MS. ibid. ut antea. 

? MS. ib., in Parsons’s own handwriting. “ Benche, a parer mio, nissun 
accordo sarebbe più utile, probabile, ò fattihile, che nella persona della signora 
infanta, maritata al principe cardinale.” These words are scored by Parsons 
himself, says Mr. Tierney. But in his “ Manifestation,” subsequently pub- 
lished, when he found himself hard pressed by the opposite faction, he only 
gave the substance of the letter “ with tolerable fidelity,” as Mr. Tierney ob- 
serves, down to the general proposition to the pope ; the rest, which I have 
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and they so far influenced the views of these men, that 
the four, in conjunction, speedily contrived to alienate 
the mind of the unhappy queen, and destroy the confi- 
dence in the scheme thus set on foot for her employ- 
ment of Spain. In proof of this, we have the still 
living testimony of Father Henry Samerie, a French 
Jesuit, who now resides in Flanders, and who, at the 
period in question, living with the Queen in England, in 
the character of her physician, was privy to all that 
passed. The fact was also attested -by the Duke of 
Guise, in his lifetime, who said, with much concern, to 
several persons, and particularly to his Confessor, Father 
Claude Matthieu Loranes, of the Society of Jesus, to 
Father Parsons, and to some others, that, through the 
instrumentality of Paget and Morgan, who had repre- 
sented him as the sworn creature of Spain and of the 
Jesuits, he himself, in a certain transaction, had been 
wholly deprived of the queen’s confidence.” He then 
asserts the fact that “these men endeavoured to persuade 
the Duke of Guise to liberate the queen and place her 
on the throne of England and Scotland, by means of 
French troops and French friends, to the exclusion of 
the Spaniards.” ‘“ Another instance of their treasonable 
conduct was, that, at the very time they were treating 
with the Duke of Guise, Allen, and Parsons, to procure 
a supply of troops from Spain, of the speedy arrival of 
which there was every probability, they secretly sent 
to England a certain spy, named William Parry, 
who had been many years employed by the Queen 
of England in Italy and elsewhere. This man, as 
we learn from his published confessions, immediately 
disclosed to the queen whatever had passed, and 
moreover told her that he was commissioned, when 
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Queen of Scots—a fact always suspected, but never 
before attested by so competent a witness as the well- 
informed, universal spy, Father Parsons, of the Com- 
pany of Jesus. Mary then opposed the Spanish faction. 
“To this effect, in reality,” says Parsons, “the queen 
herself wrote to the Duke of Guise, in 1585, directing 
him to keep a watchful eye on the proceedings of the 
Jesuits, as connected with any plan of Spanish inter- 
position ; and taking an opportunity, at the same time, 
to reprehend the duke and the Archbishop of Glasgow 
for having omitted to supply a certain sum of money, on 
the petition of Morgan and Paget, to a certain young 
gentleman in England, who, in consideration of the 
reward, had promised them, so they persuaded her 
majesty, to murder the Queen of England. The fact 
was, that the duke and the archbishop understood that the 
party in question (his name is here omitted, because he is 
still living)’ was a worthless fellow, and woud do 
nothing, as it eventually turned out; and, on this 
account, refused to provide the money. Yet for this 
it was that Paget and Morgan induced the queen to 
reprehend them” “Can this passage,” indignantly 
asks the Catholic historian, the Rev. Mr. Tierney, “ can 
this passage admit of any other interpretation than that 
the writer himself, and, if we may believe his statement, 
all the parties here mentioned approved of the design to 
murder Elizabeth—that Mary was actively engaged in 
the scheme—and that the duke and the archbishop 
refused to supply the reward, only because they were 
not assured that the deed would be performed ?”? This 
fact must surely diminish the romance of Mary's career 


' Here, in the margin of the MS., the initials J. G. are written, says 
Mr. Tierney. * MS, apud Tierney, iii. Append. xiii. 
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England, the greatest part of the Catholics; for his 
Catholic majesty hath for him in England no heretic ; 
and for the Catholics, he hath only those who depend 
upon the direction of the Jesuits, who are few—nor 
all those, because the Jesuits are very few, and dare 
not labour openly, as the secular priests do, to gain 
a great number. And of four hundred secular priests 
which are in the kingdom, there are not thirty which 
follow the fathers’ direction, to draw the Catholics to 
embrace the designment of the Catholic king: and so 
the greater part are for the King of Scotland his suc- 
cession into that kingdom; as the Catholics, in their 
religion, are guided by their function. And to be short, 
speaking as it were generally, those that shall seek the 
succour of Spain, to drive out heresy, would not willingly 
submit themselves under the dominion of the Spaniards, 
but rather to the King of Scotland, if he were Catholic, 
as they hope he will be, to get the kingdom .... {t is 
holden for certain that the people of England, in whom 
consisteth the force of the kingdom, (as in Scotland it 
doth in the nobility) will not agree to give themselves to 
any whose right is doubtful .... and they knowing 
generally the manifest right of the King of Scotland, 
being descended of the eldest sister of Henry VIII. ; 
probably they will all follow him: and this is already 
the common voice of the people.”* In addition to this 
most important objection to the Spanish scheme, it was 
evident that James would be strenuously supported on 
the Continent—among the rest by Henry IV. of France, 
in hatred of the Spaniard. Yet did Parsons and his 
faction “stir” the fatuous bigot of Spain to the under- 
taking, which was as treasonable to the people who, by 


1 MS. apud Tierney, iii. Append. xiii. 
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present day, from the usurpation of the English crown 
by the Spaniard. Heaven foresaw them: heaven for- 
fended them. Look to the Americas—a mere “ casu- 
alty "—a mere turn of the helm—carried Columbus to 
the south rather than to the north of the Great Conti- 
nent—and behold the result—compare Spanish America 
with British America—and bless God for the “ casualty ” 
which thus saved you from moral, physical, and intellec- 
tual degradation. Against the Spaniards and their 
Rome and Jesuits, the elements of heaven were the 
defenders of your country— 


“ Together with 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters— 
With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 
But suck them up to the top-mast.” ! 


It was in the following year, 1598, that occurred the 
attempt or design of Squires and the Jesuit Walpole, to 


1 Catholics claim Shakspeare for a member of the Roman Church. It is a 
tribute to the man’s genius. Had he remained a poacher, they would have left 
him exclusively to the Protestants. That he was one of Elizabeth’s men is 
certain—and there is ample evidence to prove that she never objected to a man 
on account of the form of his religion. Shakspeare’s was not the mind to 
belong to any set of religionists—even to please his royal mistress, had she 
insisted. On the other hand, it speaks immensely for the courtly and Protes- 
tant audience of Shakspeare’s plays, that he did not find it necessary to lash 
Romanism in his plays, at a time when partyiam ran so high. If the thing 
proves his good sense, it also proves the moderation, if not total indifference to 
the mere religionism of her subjects, in the mind of Elizabeth. And there isa 
curious inconsistency in the polemics on this subject : some repreeent the queen 
as totally indifferent in matters of religion, others make her greatly inclined to 
many practices and doctrines of Rome—and yet they all “show her up” asa 
persecutor of the Catholics, &c., solely on account of their religion. Unques- 
tionably, Romanism, was, at least, in those days, closely allied to treason in every 
Protestant kingdom—as I have plainly proved—and, therefore, if Elizabeth’s 
persecution was cruel, unchristian, and therefore useless— the Catholic 
‘ martyrs” could only be martyrs to two pardonable errors, that of the 
Elizabethan council, and their own. 
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more deplorable by their origin—vain infatuation, foreign 
deception, and “religious” instigation. A famine com- 
pleted the miseries of the Irish. Elizabeth, in erder to 
neutralise the large pecuniary aids sent to the rebels 
from abroad, ordered base money to be coined, and per- 
mitted no other to be exported to Ireland. The English, 
as well as the Irish, suffered from this iniquitous and 
short-sighted policy :—a rebellion amongst her own 
troops had nearly chanced to teach the queen the 
simple axiom, that honesty is the best policy. The 
O’Neil was ruined. Craft and dexterity utterly defeated 
infatuation and rebellion. A Spanish fleet came to the 
aid of the rebels: but the rashness of the Spanish 
general, Don Juan d’Aguilar, was the utter ruin of the 
cause, which might otherwise, thus enforced, have proved 
something like a liberation for Ireland. But thus it was 
not destined to be. The effort had no honest begin- 
ning : it could have no satisfactory ending :—it failed 
by itself. The Spaniard would rush to battle, when 
he ought to have remained entrenched: the Irish 
rushed, as usual: they were utterly defeated, with 1200 
slain and 800 wounded. The Spaniard sailed off to his 
master to concoct another scheme, if possible, against 
the invulnerable Queen of England. Meanwhile, of 
course, the misguided Irish remnants suffered for their 
betrayers: they were hunted down and butchered like 
wild beasts, and the province of Munster was one conti- 
nued scene of havoc and devastation. Inflamed by 
resentment, and driven to despair, the rebels in return 
slaughtered without mercy all the English they could 
seize, in their pitiable madness. 


1 Camden ; Rapin ; Lingard ; Crawford, i. Here is a. contrast. “ Last 
night, (March 26, 1847) another kindly effort was made to aid the life-struggle 
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Elizabethan government foiled him incessantly :—yet did 
he unflinchingly persevere—perhaps the very success of 
the antagonist-craft arrayed against him, redoubled his 
resolution—stimulated his invention to the concoction 
of some scheme at last, which might eventuate for him 
a glorious, a self-complacent sabbath. His ministers 
in England were not less active, if they were more 
courageous, than their leader. In 1601, another inva- 
sion was advocated by the Spanish faction. Garnet, 
the English provincial of the Jesuits, gave the conspi- 
rators a letter of introduction to the Jesuit Cresswell, 
then residing in Spain, in order “ to give more credit to 
the undertaking.” Subsequently, Garnet endeavoured 
to explain away the part he took in the enterprise : 
but it does not appear, when, on the return of one of the 
envoys, Thomas Winter, he was told that the scheme 
was adopted by Philip III., that he resorted to any 
means of disconcerting the project : nor was it to be 
expected that he should do otherwise than approve of 
what Parsons, the pope, and the entire faction so ear- 
nestly desired. Spain was to pay over a sum of one 
hundred thousand crowns, to be employed in securing 
a sufficient party among the natives: an army was to 
land in the spring of 1603 ; if numerous, on the coast 
of Essex and Kent ;—if deficient in numbers, —at Mil- 
ford Haven; while the Catholics, in the meantime, 
were to be ready to join the invading force, and to pro- 
vide horses for the service of the Spanish cavalry. The 
Jesuit Tesmond, alias Greenwell, was one of the nego- 
tiators, together with Catesby, of gun-powder-plot noto- 
riety. Garnet treasured the scheme carefully in his 
breast ; and the time for its execution was rapidly ap- 
proaching, when it was suddenly frustrated by the death 
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miseries and distresses, that the secular priests and 
Jesuits have, both of them, invited the king, their master, 
to that unfortunate enterprise, by abusing him grossly by 
reporting our forces to be so contemptible, and their own 
party so powerful, as the conquest of that realm was 
most assured. : And that we might not conceive any better 
hopes of them hereafter, it is in like sort made manifest to 
the greatest part of Europe, as we suppose, by their own 
books, lately published, that they have already very ma- 
liciously and wickedly combined themselves together, in 
this our realm, for the advancement of our enemies, the 
perverting our subjects, and, as much as in them lies, 
the subversion of our estate..... Besides, such is 
their pride and presumption, as that they thrust them- 
selves into all the affairs of our estate, adventuring, in 
their writings and speeches, to dispose of our kingdoms 
and crown at their pleasures. If any of their own 
sort, being of a milder temper, as moved in con- 
science, do but seem to acknowledge the lenity of our 
proceedings and government, it is a sufficient cause 
of their hatred and revenge, to pursue and prosecute 
them as their enemies: and lest the generation of those 
wickedly disposed persons should, in time, be rooted 
out and decay, they make a usual market of trans- 
porting the youth of our realm unto foreign seminaries, 
thereby to corrupt the best families, and to hatch up a 
succeeding brood like to themselves, that by libelling, 
treachery, and all kinds of traitorous practices, they 
may still seek and endeavour to perturb and molest us." 


! ln a letter to Parsons, in 1605, Garnet says: “The party that promised a 
hundred marks per annum is in such want, that 1 may not urge it, For the 
new house of prentices [the noviciate at Louvain] 1 had provided some several 
persons, who were come up to London: bnt I have sent them back to the 
spring. Sicklemore is a great suitor, and Holtby entreateth for him. He is of 
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their audacious boldness, we find that their said conceit 
of a toleration is accompanied with very great liberty 
and intolerable presumption, in that they dare adventure 
to walk in the streets at noon-days, to resort to prisons 
publicly, and execute their functions in contempt of our 
laws, never ceasing, the one side as well as the other, 
by these and many more their intolerable proceedings, 
to waken our justice, which, for the respect before- 
mentioned, hath lain in a slumber; where in all good 
policy, it had been their parts, if ever, by a far contrary 
course, to have prescribed to themselves the strictest 
rules and cautions of giving any such notorious scandals 
to so notable clemency, never moved but by constraint 
to think upon any severity :—from the which our said 
mild and merciful connivancy toward such unthankful 
and inconsiderate persons, we find this further mischief 
proceeding, that some other natures, apt to innovation 
and affected much to their own opinions, have broken 
forth, on the other side, into factious invectives in print 
against our present government, whereunto they repute 
such remissness, as if no care were had by any but 
a few of themselves, to preserve religion ; of which 
pamphlets, or any other to come forth in like kind, we 
would quickly make the authors (if they were laid 
open) to feel the weight of our indignation, in presum- 
ing to take upon them to censure our government, 
according to their vain conceits, whereby they both 


is on the heads of Allen, his Seminarists, the pope, and the Jesuits—as well 
as on the hands that shed it on the “ principle ” of expedience. In May, 1601, 
Henry IV. wrote to D'Ossat as follows: “The Queen of England having 
caused the execution of the parties guilty of the conspiracy of the Earl of Essex, 
begins to evince clemency and mildness towards the rest, as much on account of 
the rank and great number of the accomplices, as by her natural disposition, 
which is averse to bloodshed and severity.”—Letires, v.; Additional Letters, 
p. 46. 
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their very coming into this kingdom they were within 
the danger of the laws), that they should forthwith 
depart out of the queen’s dominions and territories, and 
not by their abode any longer provoke her majesty to 
extend the rigour of the laws upon them.” The secular 
priests, though “in some things opposite unto the 
Jesuits,” were also banished “except such of them as 
shall, in the meantime, present themselves to some of 
the lords or others of our privy council, to our president 
of Wales and York, or to the bishops of the diocese, and, 
before them acknowledging sincerely their duty and 
allegiance unto us, shall submit themselves to our 
mercy ; with whom we will then (upon certificate from 
the president and bishop, which we require to be sent 
up to our council, within twenty days after such submis- 
sion) take such further order, as shall be thought by us 
to be most meet and convenient.”! Thirteen secular 
priests hastened to avail themselves of this privilege. 
In an admirable address, drawn up by Dr. William 
Bishop, they thanked the queen for her merciful con- 
sideration, and signified their readiness to give her the 
satisfaction which she required. They acknowledged 
her for their queen, holding her power from the word of 
God, and possessing a claim to their allegiance, which 
“ho authority, cause, or pretence,” could set aside: 


1 Rymer, xvi. 473 ; Dodd,iii. Append. xxxv. It was on the 24th July of the same 
year, 1602, that Beaumont, the French ambassador, said in his report : “ It is not 
necessary to be a bad subject in order to be a good Christian. Obstinacy, bad 
disposition, indiscreet zeal for the Catholic religion, have brought that sect [the 
Jesuits] in England to destruction. They not merely refused to acknowledge 
and obey the queen, but entered into conspiracies of all kinds against her per- 
son, and into alliances with enemies of the kingdom, in order to effect her 
downfall. Thus, instead of earning from her indulgence, protection, and sup- 
port, they have provoked the queen in such fashion, that she was compelled, on 
behalf of her own security, to practise severity, and to take from them all 
liberty.” —Raumer, ii. 183, 184. 
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24th of March, 1603, “the queen very gently resigned 
her spirit.” Forty-five long years she had reigned—in 
defiance of eight popes who took a deadly interest in 
her fate—in spite of Philip II., who hated her most 
intensely and vowed her to destruction—saved from the 
hands of innumerable traitors and assassins—protected 
from the Jesuits—to whom her name has ever been 
wormwood and a curse. It is an interesting character, 
and deserves a momentary reflection. 

Pope Sixtus V. said that “if Elizabeth were not a 
heretic she would be worth a world”—but the point of 
papal admiration was Elizabeth’s determined policy in 
crushing all opposition, even as evidenced by her con- 
duct towards the Catholic factions and their dupes.! 
For our part, deep as must be our admiration of Queen 
Elizabeth, it would be infinitely enhanced in our minds 
had she contrived to dislodge the spirit of Rome without 
persecution. It was, however, too much to be expected 
—at a time when the elements of superstition were so 
universal, and ready to be made destructive by any 
pope, priest, or Jesuit—against any king, queen, or 
heretic. And yet, incongruous as it may seem, Eliza- 
beth was the pattern of a most liberal toleration in the 
matter of religious opinions, as long as they were not 
interpreted into opposition to her political power— 
which was just a degree below despotism—nor impro- 
perly so, at a time when the utmost promptitude and 
vigour were indispensable in the executive. Neverthe- 
less, Catholic lords enjoyed her favours and privileges— 
when she thought she could trust them :—the very 
mansion now possessed and enjoyed by the Jesuits in 
England, was built by a Catholic courtier with Elizabeth's 


1 See Raumer, Hist. of 16th and 17th Cent. i. 294. 
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fancies and judgment—which bowed to no human 
authority—she seemed inclined to countenance many 
Romish practices and opinions—such as the use of 
images—fasting—the real presence—the celibacy of the 
clergy ;—but a moment’s consideration will enable us to 
conclude, that her aim was to superinduce more strict- 
ness and regularity in the Protestant clergy, could she 
succeed in effecting the adoption of these practices and 
opinions. Something, it appeared, was wanting to keep 
the Protestant clergy and laity within the bounds of 
religious and moral decorum—and the adoption of these 
opinions and practices seemed conducive to that end so 
desirable. It was an error, of course, as experience in 
the very heart of Catholicism too plainly attested—but 
something was to be done—and that was what Elizabeth 
aimed at, in seeming to favour Catholic practices and 
opinions in the concrete—for in the abstract, it may be 
safely said that she was totally indifferent to the human 
interpretations of revelation. Practical good was her 
aim perpetually : political even in her pleasures, was it 
to be expected that she should be otherwise in the 
restraints of “religion”? She enforced abstinence from 
flesh-meat at certain times. That was a “popish” 
practice :—but this practical queen took good care to 
undeceive the archbishops and clergy as to any ulterior 
notions that might be entertained thereanent. “ And 


torment the monks in their abuses! The consequences of that false step of expe- 
dient concession, hy the infatuated Clement VIT., was one of the most powerful pro- 
moters of Henry VILI.’s convulsive “ Reformation.” Elizabeth was wise : abuses 
are bad things—but Elizabeth had quite enough to do in keeping out the abuses 
of Rome—for the present. She would have reformed the Church had she 
found the kingdom in the state in which she left it: to have exasperated the 
churchmen, would have given her enemies new accomplices. The popes of 
Rome never could honestly allege this exeuse for winking at the very peculiar 
abuses which disgraced Catholiciem. 
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standing army, so dreadfully voracious and otherwise 
objectionable. For my part, I believe that the highest 
praise is due to Queen Elizabeth for the fact, that she 
maintained her kingdom in vast prosperity, defeated all 
the schemes of her enemies, and yet spent very little 
money on armies in actual service, or in readiness for 
service, in the kingdom. How she learnt that policy we 
know not, except that it was the result of her solid good 
sense, which was never afterwards copied by her imme- 
diate successors, who retained the same degree of des- 
potism, without a single ray of that good sense which 
made Elizabeth so essentially a Queen of England. 
Willingly should we consent to the same amount of 
royal power at the present day, if wielded by the intel- 
lect and heart of an Elizabeth. Perhaps, never since 
then have the true interests of all—nobility, people, 
and clergy, been so ably and justly managed. We 
gained by utterly neutralising royal authority, because 
there was at the time great danger of its being abused : 
but we certainly gained nothing by throwing it so exclu- 
sively into the brains or the hands of hundreds, over 
whom we have not the check which might be exerted over 
one sovereign—powerful, but still responsible to the 
people. How admirable the thought, when a sovereign 
is towards the people, an executive, a council-ruling 
mind! How soon would all abuses, of which thousands, 
if not millions, complain, vanish at such an advent of a 
saviour in the present alarms of the nation! Such 
would become the nation’s enthusiasm at the glorious 
fact, that all the beggarly motives of party, would be 
merged and sunk for ever in the beautiful Pacific of 
national affection to a national queen. It is as senseless 
and cruel as it is absurd, to condemn admirable natural 
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elements kept war from the plains of England, her men 
and her fleets on every land and every sea battled with 
the fierce invader of the world’s rights: their practical 
watchword was, down with papal and Spanish domination : 
it was only fair that these sailors and these troops should 
be paid for their work : they were paid—but at the ex- 
pense of the enemy. After a reign of five and forty years, 
during which time she subsidised the Huguenots and the 
Hollanders, and kept afloat a powerful fleet roaming 
every sea, yet did the queen leave the kingdom in peace 
within, and in a martial condition—full of honour and 
reputation abroad—the royal navy not only superior to 
any in the world in strength, but in admirable repair ; 
few debts left charged on the crown, and large con- 
tingencies from a wealthy people, forthcoming for service 
done, and rebellion crushed, or the invader baffled and 
beaten. There were above two millions four hundred 
thousand pounds due from the States of Holland, for 
enabling them to achieve their righteous independence 
against the execrable tyrant of Spain.’ What a contrast 
to our modern method of subsidising ! England's people 
have been made to fight and lavish millions for the 
interests of foreigners, with only a very questionable 
glory, by way of a per contra, for solid gold by the mil- 
lion, and generous lives by the same computation. 
Napoleon undertook to make a war of aggression sup- 


found hers on toil, and honour, and victory, and to bury herself under trophies. 
Ungrateful as her successor and her subjects show themselves at this moment 
towards her, every one must yet acknowledge that the former owes his elevation, 
the latter their welfare and preservation, to the queen.””—Raumer, ii. 194, 195. 

1 Coke, Detection, i. p. 1, et seg. As has ever been the usual return for Eng- 
land's subsidies, the Dutch, induced by a faction, attempted to be ungrateful to 
Elizabeth and her country ; but, by her promptitude, she effectually brought 
them to their senses, and they “ begged pardon ” most humbly as in duty bound. 
Then she required them to pay for her services, 
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do, and no jewel, no treasure, no happiness of any kind, 
can counterbalance the value of this affection!” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, when, in 1601, representations were 
made to her respecting the abuses of the monopolies 
which she had granted. “It is my intention to remedy 
all abuses, and to punish those who have illegally per- 
verted my gifts, and oppressed their fellow citizens. 
But Heaven, I hope, will not impute their faults to me, 
who am innocent. For, remembering the supreme 
Judge, to whom I must give an account, I have always 
endeavoured to promote the good of my people. Nor 
do I wish to live any longer than while my government 
is for the advantage of all; and, though there have been 
in England more powerful and wiser princes, there never 
was, nor will be in future, one who had more care and 
affection for his people.” The loudest joy and univer- 
sal expressions of gratitude followed this declaration of 
Elizabeth, and she took care that her promise should be 
carried into effect! “The highest praise is due to Eli- 
zabeth,” says the Frenchman Mezerai, “for the ardent 
affection with which she cherished her people—a virtue 
which may cover all the other vices of a sovereign.”? 
The French ambassador, Beaumont, exclaimed :—“ the 
queen is not merely loved, but adored !”3 
Unquestionably the courts of High Commission for 
the cognizance of religious offences ;—the Star Cham- 
ber, for the punishment of what Dr. Lingard calls “ that 
comprehensive and undefinable transgression, contempt 
of royal authority ;’—and other expedient contrivances, 
after the manner of Rome and Spain,—unquestionably 


1 Raumer, Polit. Hist. i. 376, et seg. Hallam, following Dr. Ewes, gives a 
somewhat different account, i. 261. 
* Mezerai, vi. p. 283. 3 Raumer, ubi supra. 
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these contrivances are lamentable blots on the reign of 
Elizabeth—but so are all the pontifical and Spanish and 
Jesuitical contrivances which suggested them—blots on 
humanity all of them; and whilst Protestants may de- 
nounce them, Catholics have no right to do so, seeing 
that they were not original contrivances by the royal 
council of England, but vile transplantations from the 
hot-beds of Rome and of Spain. No one can deny 
that the queen and government were in a constant state 
of alarm from “religious” traitors ; and whilst we de- 
nounce the cruelties which attended the measures of 
self-defence, we must be permitted still more to de- 
nounce the atrociously unchristian schemes and at- 
tempts, which directly suggested such contrivances. 
What shall we say of the captivity and execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots, after seeing the attestation of the 
intended murder of Elizabeth, for which she agreed to 
pay asum of money? Only this, that the queen and 
her council were selfish and provident of the country’s 
welfare—whilst Mary and her faction were equally sel- 
fish—but also recklessly infatuated, cowardly, base, and, 
therefore, as unworthy of sympathy as Elizabeth and 
her council may be obnoxious to blame. 

The results of Protestantism were gloriously promoted 
and expanded by Elizabeth—in the vast improvement 
of agriculture—internal trade—and foreign commerce. 
Philips tyranny ruined the Netherlands: Elizabeth 
received and tolerated the fugitives. New manufac- 
tures, of various kinds, energetically advanced the 
nation’s onward march to supremacy amongst the 
most industrious, the wealthiest of earth. The Royal 
Exchange of London—built by one of her subjects— 
became the centre of commerce extending over Europe. 
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and to Barbary, Morocco, Guinea, and Turkey. Her sailor, 
Willoughby, actually discovered Archangel—and a Rus- 
sian trading company was established. Frobisher, Davis, 
Raleigh, Drake, and Cavendish, are names of high re- 
nown :—these men were Elizabeth’s discoverers for the 
world, which they circumnavigated at no expence to the 
nation, because they had to fight their way on the papal 
seas of the Spanish despot—and brought home solid 
equivalents as well as contributions to “the diffusion of 
knowledge.” Some call them pirates—but, if they were, 
they robbed from a thief—the King of Spain—that 
wholesale pirate among the Indians. 

Elizabeth defrayed all annual expenses with five hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The great she rewarded with 
words: but she made ample provision for the widows and 
orphans of those who fell in war. During her reign of 
five-and-forty years, the Parliament granted her only 
three millions of pounds as subsidies—subsidies, be it 
remembered, imperatively necessary to defend the nation 
from the Spaniards, fooled into their rash attempts by the 
pope and the Jesuits and their faction of Catholic exiles.’ 

Need I enlarge on that laurelled band of mentalists— 
poetic philosophers and philosophical poets who wrote 
and sang for the admiration of the Virgin Queen and 
all posterity ? A Bacon was the offspring of that ex- 
pansive reign—destined to achieve for the whole circle 
of the sciences what his queen so nobly began and 
strove to consolidate for her country and for universal 
Protestantism—since in every realm that movement felt 
the genial touch of her hearty hand—or heard a cheer 
from the imperial Virgin of the Isle. And Shakspeare, 
too, sang joyously then—a universe of mentality, whom, 


1 Raumer, ut antea, p. 381. 
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as the Gospel, we never read without fresh thoughts of 
delight and comfort.’ 


“ Some gentler passions steal into my mind, 
(For I am soft and made of melting snow) 
Or be more cruel, Love, or be more kind, 
Let me or float or sink, be high or low : 

Or let me live with some more sweet content, 
Or die, and so forget what love e'er meant.” 


These verses were composed by Elizabeth. The object 
of their introduction is evident—a few remarks are 
necessary on the foul aspersions recorded against 
Elizabeth. Lingard, on the strength of two very ques- 
tionable authorities, talks of Elizabeth’s “ feelings blunted 
by passion,” —states that she was “regardless of her 
character and callous to every sense of shame,’—he 
mentions one “indecent act,”—numbers her paramours 
—and sums up the horrible account by saying: “and 
it was afterwards believed that her licentious habits 
survived, even when the fires of wantonness had been 
quenched by the chill of age:’’—these be “prave 
words” for a virgin priest. Castelnau, a distinguished, 
a disinterested Frenchman, a personal witness of long- 
standing at the English Court, is, at least equal to 
Lingard’s Spanish ambassador and partisan authorities. 
“ And if they have wished to tax her falsely with love 
or lust (amour) I will say with truth that these are the 
forged inventions of her evil-wishers and her enemies 


1 « But with whom shall we compare the unrivalled Shakspeare,” says 
Raumer, “or whom shall we place above him? From the tenderest emotions 
to the most sublime energy, from the most playful humour to prophetic dignity, 
he commands the whole scale of feeling and of thought ; and while so many 
renowned poets erect their throne on a small section of the magic circle of 
poetry, beyond which they are unable to pass, he lavishes his inexhaustiblo 
treasures in all directions, and commands the admiration of the most simple, as 
well as the most cultivated minds.” 
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in the cabinets of the ambassadors, in order to disgust 
those to whom her alliance would have been useful... .” 
Touching her unwillingness to marry, he says: “She 
has told me numberless times, and long before I was 
resident at her Court, that even to save her life she 
would not consent to marry any one but a prince of a 
great and illustrious house, and not inferior to her 
own—more for the benefit of her country than any 
particular inclination of her own ; and if she thought that 
any of her subjects was presumptuous enough to desire 
her for a wife, she would never see him, but, contrary 
to her nature which had no cruelty in it, she would 
punish him. So that there is no reason to disbelieve 
that she was as chaste as she was prudent, as effects 
demonstrate.” His reasoning on the subject is interest- 
ing. “A good proof of this is the curiosity which she 
had to learn so many sciences and foreign languages ; 
and her being so constantly employed in affairs of state, 
that she could not have had time to yield to amorous 
passions, which have nothing in common with literature 
—as the ancients have wisely shown when they made 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, a virgin and without a 


mother, and the muses chaste and maidens.! Never- 
% 


1 “She was very learned,” says Hénault. “One day when she was visited by 
Calignon, who was Chancellor of Navarre, she slowed him a Latin translation 
which she had made of certain tragedies of Sophocles; also two orations of 
Demosthenes. She also permitted him to take a copy of a Greek epigram which 
she had composcd ; and she asked his opinion on certain passages of Lycophron, 
which she then had in her hand, and some passages of which she was desirous to 
translate :—but her greatest science was that of reigning, and England numbers 
her amongst her greatest kings.” — Abrégé, ii. p. 614. These acquirements were 
not incompatible with the pursuits suggested by licentious appetence, but they 
were certainly a powcrful beacon-light, a stimulus to the intellect of the nation. 
The queex’s example roused the minds of her people to intellectual effort. Hence 
the unrivalled power of thought which was established in English science and 
literature during that truly glorious reign—a power of thought which still 
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theless, adds the moralist, “courtiers say that honour, 
especially that of women, consists in its reputation only, 
which makes those fortunate who have a good one. 
And if I have permitted myself to enlarge in the praise 
of this queen, the particular knowledge I have had of 
her merits will be my lawful excuse; the recital has 
seemed necessary to me, in order that the queens who 
shall succeed her may have as a mirror the example of 
her virtues, should these Memoirs, against my intention, 
ever see the light.’”! 

But, on the other hand, even assuming that those men 
whom Lingard names, were the “ mistresses,’ as it were, 
of Queen Elizabeth, what a wonderful contrast stands 
before us! Whilst popes and kings have burthened their 
kingdom with the support of their mistresses, those of 
Elizabeth will appear before us as energetic servants of 
the country—erhausting their wealth in the service of 
their queen—ever eager at her bidding to risk fortune 
and life to please that wonderful queen, whom we may 
truly call the mistress of all her loyal people—for she 
truly loved them all intensely. This, then, is the mighty 
gist of the argument :—assuming the fact, in a political 
point of view, Elizabeth stands forth rather an object 
of admiration than blame :—but I doubt the fact alto- 
gether. That the queen was well-beloved, is beyond all 
doubt : that her gentle heart loved equally well :—that 
the country—that all her people derived benefit from 
that affection which she turned to their account so 
nobly—all this is beyond all doubt—but Queen Elizabeth 
was not the infamous thing of Lingard’s imagining. The 


attracts us to the minds of that age, and well it might, from the meaningless, 
shallow platitudes of the present. 

' Castelnau, Mem. (Pantheon Litt. p. 127—8.) He was the negotiator of the 
projected marriage between the queen and the Duke d'Anjou. Ib. 
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political consequences entailed upon a nation so disas- 
trously by kings, through their royal mistresses—espe- 
cially Henry IV. and Louis XIV.—render this feature 
in their character of historical moment: but this excuse 
cannot be alleged by Lingard for soiling his pages with 
the foe-concocted infamy he flings on an admirable 
queen. In lashing Anne Boleyn, he was right—for the 
consequences of her guilt were political, as well as inju- 
rious to the happiness of another woman—and a vir- 
tuous queen: but not a shadow of such impeachment 
can be alleged against Elizabeth—except from the 
murky brains of the Jesuit Parsons and his Spanish 
faction. Nay, Elizabeth, far from being compromised 
to any of these “favoured” ones, actually consigned one 
of them to execution when he presumed to be a traitor 
to his country. If he was base enough to commit that 
crime, he would not have shrunk from threatening the 
queen with a public exposure in self-defence, had she 
been, by guilt, in his power. He did nothing of the sort 
—and this is another argument in favour of Elizabeth 
respecting one of the most “favoured” ones ;—nor 
would Elizabeth, I think, have ventured to put the fel- 
low to the extremity, had she yielded to the infamy so 
plainly suggested by Lingard. Further, nothing but 
the most prurient and vindictive “religious” feeling could 
have induced the doctor to repeat the silly tale of a 
“son” of Elizabeth, whose generation he found in the 
Archives of Simancas, with other documents of the 
rancorous and baffled and beaten Spaniards.’ 


1 See Lingard, viii. 406, and Append. note x. Nay, the very dread of becom- 
ing a mother under the apprehension of dying in childbed, as her physicians 
were induced to predict, was one of the motives advanced by Elizabeth against 
her consenting to marry. I need not apply the argument: “ Et alioqui tota 
vita coolebs & nuptiis abhorruit, ab iis, qui circa eam erant, quò magis ipsam in 
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hearts smile on for ever: they know it—and are loath 
to resign the prerogative of exalted natures. But in 
spite of these little vanities and weaknesses, to which 
many persons have attached far too much importance, 
no court had yet been so polished, and so moral, so intel- 
ligent, and so romantic.! How far inferior, in every 
respect, was the otherwise so highly extolled court of 
France under Catherine de’Medici and her sons! Let 
a Frenchman, and a Roman Catholic, the far-famed De 
Thou, give his opinion of Queen Elizabeth. “Elizabeth,” 
he says, “ was of a lofty mind and manly spirit—rapidly 
matured for the serious business of life by her early 
fortune. She governed by her own understanding, not 
through that of others ; ably combined moderation with 
prudence—was severe only to the arrogant and intrac- 
table nobility, but mild to all others. From the first 
to the last, she inspired the former with respect and the 
latter with affection—rewarding real merit in such a 
manner as made her favours seem a right to the 
deserving—frugal in expenditure lest she should oppress 
her people by exhausting taxes—far from being extra- 
vagant and intemperate in her enjoyments, she was not 
avaricious, but provident for the future. Cautious, and 
full of solicitude in the responsibilities so worthy of a 
sovereign, her deeds in the present were deposits against 
futurity. Cherishing peace at home, her wisdom and 
policy gave a vent to the warlike and ardent spirits of 
her people in battle-fields afar from her shores: she 
would prove to the world that although ruled by a 


1 Raumer. But Dr. Lingard, however, says: “The court imitated the 
manners of the sovereign. It was a place in which, according to Faunt, ‘ all 
enormities reigned in the highest degree,’ or, according to Harrington, ‘ where 
there was no love, but that of the lusty god of gallantry, Asmodeus.’” 
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woman, the energies, the martial prowess, the renown 
of a people need suffer no diminution—nor were they 
ever impaired. Full of moderation, her mind was 
averse to severity and bloodshed; and, judging from 
her own feelings, she was no advocate for the com- 
pulsion of conscience. Yet did she object to grant 
that liberty of conscience which, under pretence of 
religion, would, in those times, disturb public tran- 
quillity : when conspiracies became frequent, she sharp- 
ened the laws against the factious—but less from her 
own inclination than by the advice of her ministers, who 
feared as much for her safety as for their own, in the 
imminent perils which suggested the edicts. But these 
severities were inflicted more on the property, than the 
persons, of the proscribed factions: and thus she has 
been taxed with the charge of avarice, which ought 
rather to fall on her ministers, whilst her mercy in 
sparing the lives of offenders won for her no grateful 
acknowledgment. In the destruction of the Spaniard’s 
armada—the preparation of so many years, and at so 
vast an outlay—her good fortune was eminently con- 
spicuous ; for it was dispersed by aid from on high 
rather than the arms of men,—and the Spaniard's 
ambition and his iniquitous covetousness of empire were 
visited with providential retribution—condemned by a 
judgment of heaven. 

“ Elizabeth was apt at learning and eager for know- 
ledge : she knew Latin and spoke it with ease. German 
she spoke correctly from its similitude to her own lan- 
guage ; her French was not without a foreign accent ; 
but she conversed in Italian with the greatest elegance : 
she delighted in poetry and music.! 


' Her love of learning was so great and long-continued, that in her 65th year 
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“Many of the aspersions which have been heaped 
upon her by her religious enemies, have been greatly 
confuted by her long and happy reign, prosperous to 
the end, defended by the invisible arm of the Divinity.! 
It was her pleasure to be courted, and complimented 
for her beauty, and to seem—videri—occupied with love, 
even in her old age—renewing, as it were, by this 
mental pastime, the memory of those fabulous isles, 
whereon chivalrous worthies and stalwart heroes roamed, 
and manifested love, which she required to be divested, by 
generous virtue, of all its grossness.?_ By this policy, if 


she translated Horace’sa Art of Poetry, and Plutarch’s Treatise on Curiosity. 
She excelled on the virginals, and understood the most difficult music ; bat 
dancing was her chief delight ; and in that exercise she displayed a grace and 
elasticity which were universally admired. She retained her partiality for it to 
the last: few days passed in which the young nobility of the court were not 
called to dance before their sovereign ; and the queen herself condeacended to 
perform her part in a galliard with the Duke of Nevers, in her 69th year.— 
Raumer and Lingard, and their authorities. 

1 It is curious to find that this generous argument in favour of Elizabeth's 
protracted reign of prosperity, has been turned against her by a modern Jesuit. 
Gioberti says that one of the modern Jesuits, addressing a congregation, told 
the devotees, that when Elizabeth began to reign, God offered her the choice 
between a short and difficult reign, with heaven beyond ; or a long and pros- 
perous one, with the other place in reserve hereafter. The queen, said the 
Jesuit, chose the latter prospects ; and, to the present time, ever and anon there 
issues from the bottom of the Thames a voice mournfully crying : “O Queen, 
thou art damned! O Queen, thou art damned !”—Ji Gesuita Moderno. Surely 
this is not one of the facts in the modern Annual Letters of the English Jesuits ; 
however, it is “ curious,” if not very “edifying.” But do not suppose that such 
legends were, in the olden time, confined to the “ papists” and Jesuits. If you 
visit the castle of Framlingham, in Suffolk, they will show you a room where 
“the Bloody Mary brought forth a serpent.” Nay, they will show you the 
image of the same impressed upon the wall against which it leaped—and then 
vanished, I suppose to whence it originally came, which need not be named to 
“ ears polite.” 

3 “ Ambiri, coli ob formam, et amoribus etiam inclinatå jam ætate vacare 
videri voluit, de fabulosis insulis per illam relaxationem renovatå quasi memoriå, 
in quibus equites ac strenui homines errabant, et amores, fooditate omni prohi- 
bitå generosè per virtutem exercebant.” Perhaps Henault’s idea is as near to the 
fact as any : “One of the greatest springs of Elizabeth’s policy was to hold 
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she exposed her fair name to the aspersion of the 
malevolent, she did not diminish the majesty of royal 
power, in whose administration she never swerved from 
the right line of sovereignty. In her were seen noble 
virtues, worthy of the greatest king—and but few 
defects, and such as are excusable in her sex. Many 
sought to obscure her glory out of religious hatred, and 
ascribed to cruelty what she did only from necessity 
and her own safety ; so that to do away with the envy 
which some evince, nothing is wanted but time, which 
will in future prove to be the best panegyrist of Eliza- 
beth, since nothing comparable to her is to be found 
in the history of the past, or will easily be found in that 
of the future. 

“She was tall of stature and majestic, and enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted health to her extreme old age ; 
and then a placid, tranquil death ended her most 
prosperous life,—since no sadness, no wretchedness, no 
gloomy terror, no impatience of pain, no torment, no 

convulsions preceded :—but a few days before she ex- 
pired, she suffered from that atony of the nervous 
system, whereby her voice, and mind, yielding with 
their shattered frame-work, were affected, and she gra- 
dually expired in the morning of the 24th of March, 
1603.”! 


forth to all the princes of Europe, and even to some of her subjects, the bait 
of her marriage, and keep them all in subjection by that hope.” —Hénault, 
Abrégé, ii. 614. Truly it seems to me impossible to imagine that Elizabeth could 
condescend to debase herself by yielding to that which, of all things, most 
effectually humiliates and fetters woman. That conviction alone was enough 
to defend Elizabeth. 

} Thuan. lib. cxxix. Various circumstances have been recorded of the last 
5 oments of Elizabeth : they are to be accounted for by her physical condition 
op rating on a mind harassed by importunate questions respecting an event (the 
sue eesion) which she had long refused to answer. The cruel besiegers of a 
deat's-bed have much to answer for in their heartless depravity. This is not 

VOL. IM, I 
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The History of the Reign of Elizabeth, with herself 
in the midst, its universal influence, is yet to be written. 
Justice has not been done to that splendid epoch of 
England’s rule amongst the nations, when God an- 
nounced her destiny. To Elizabeth belongs the glory 
of having evoked, promoted, and ratified that spirit of 


the place to enter into the frivolous, the stupid, and hobgoblin argument, which 
even the “ sagacious ” Lingard would palm upon his readers ; but I must be 
permitted to denounce the wicked craft of Charles Butler, who talked of “ the 
gloom and mental agony which embittered the last days of her, by whose minis- 
ters the persecutions of the Catholics were devised”—and then he quotes, in 
proof of his opinion, what do you think! Why, “two letters written by the 
Emperor Aurengzebe, in his last moments,” on the vanity of human life, and the 
certainty of judgment / And yet this man was a lawyer. What would he say 
if we groped up the dreadful deaths of many popes—and modern ones too—that 
is, since the Reformation? What would he say to the latter days of the famous 
Cardinal Commendone, whose “ last moments,” as related by his friend Gratiani, 
are a thousand times more humiliating than those of Elizabeth—and yet, who 
cries a “judgment?” I believe that in certain states of the body as it dwindles 
into death, dreadful thoughts, in health suppressed, will rise as ruthless faries to 
torment the guilty soul ; but in the case of Elizabeth, neither the antecedent nor 
the consequent is made out—except in the judgment-seat of rancorous bigotry— 
such as lurks, though muffled, in the exquisitely sly “ Memoirs of the English 
Catholics, by Charles Butler, of Lincoln's Inn.” ‘ But I supply as to her reli- 
gious and Christian behaviour in her last sickness what this writer is silent in. 
She had several of her learned and pious bishops frequently about her, perform- 
ing the last offices of religion with her, as particularly Watson, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, her almoner, the Bishop of London, and chiefly the archbishop, with 
whom in their prayers she very devoutly, both in her eyes, hands, and tongue, 
and with great fervency, joyned. She cared not to have any other discourse 
but with them, about her spiritual estate. And though she was impatient of any 
speeches of others with her, yet she was ever well pleased to hear the Arch- 
bishop and the Bishop of London give her comfort and council and goodword. 
And most heartily and devoutly prayed continually with them, and making 
signs and shows, to her last remembrance, of the sweet comfort she took in their 
presence and assistance, and of the unspeakable joy she was going into.” ... . 
Then follows the prayer which was made for the dying queen. “ Her death 
drawing near, the archbishop exhorted her to fix her thoughts upon God, the 
better to draw her mind from other, secular, things concerning her kingdom and 
successor, that some then of her court propounded to her. To which good 
advice to stay her at that hour, she answered him [that] she did so, nor did her 
mind wander from God. And as a sign thereof, when she could not speak, she 
was observed to lift up her eyes and hands to heaven.”—MS. Bish. Kennett’s 
Coll. Bib. Lansd. xlix. f. 23. 
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of the present unto prosperous contentment—to gene- 
rate a future, whose glory and good shall be sufficient, 
if they but equal the glory and good of the loyal in 
the days of Elizabeth. From such a contemplation it 
is with sadness and regret that I must now pursue the 
troublous history of the Jesuits. 

It is difficult to conceive the extent of that infatuation 
which impelled a section of the Jesuits, with Parsons at 
its head, to entertain the hope or the idea of changing 
the royal succession of England. How is it to be 
accounted for? By that confirmed perversity which 
never permits certain natures to resign a bad cause, and 
retrace their steps into the paths of honour or honesty 
—if they ever trod therein. For a comprehensive 
statement respecting the intrigue of the Spanish faction 
in the last years of Elizabeth, we must rely in full con- 
fidence on the unimpeachable authority of Cardinal 
D’Ossat.! In a letter written to Henry IV. in 1601, he 
thus exposes the views and position of the Jesuitico- 


1 Few historic characters have enjoyed the fame of this Frenchman. He was 
one of those extraordinary personages, says Butler, who have united every voice 
in their praise. He is mentioned in terms of equal favour by De Thou and 
Pallavicino, by Wicquefort in England, and the Jesuit Galucci at Rome, who 
pronounced his funeral oration. And his destiny was a moral—an encourage- 
ment to all who need the hope of worldly recompense for striving to perform to 
the utmost their duty as men—in which term every duty of God's creature is 
included. From a situation so low, that his family was never known, D’Ossat 
raised himself by his talents, and the undeviating wisdom and rectitude of his 
conduct, to be the vice-ambassador of Henry IV. of France to the See of Rome 
—the centre, at that time, of the most important negotiations. He possessed 
the entire confidence of his sovereign ; and the pope, as an expression of his 
esteem, honoured him with the purple. “His penetration,” says L'Avocat, 
“ was prodigious. He formed his resolutions with such discernment, that in all 
the various concerns and negotiations in which he was engaged, a single false 
step has not been discovered.” His letters, which minutely detail his diplomatic 
transactions, are so replete with solid judgment and practical wisdom, that they 
may be read with profit even by those who are not compelled to investigate the 
little things of mighty monarchs. 
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Henry, Duke of Lancaster, third son of Edmond, the 
second son of Henry III., King of England. Philippa 
was married to John 1., King of Portugal ; from this 
marriage the book pretends that all the princes and 
princesses of the House of Portugal have, to the present 
day, descended. Now it follows, says this book, that 
all the rights and pretensions of the House of Britanny 
have centred in the person of the Infanta of Spain, who 
is married to the Archduke Albert :—therefore the right 
of succession to the crown of England belongs to the 
Infanta....In like manner, says the book, all the 
rights and pretensions of the House of Portugal are 
merged in the person of the late King Philip I. of 
Spain, and his children :—therefore to him it was due, 
and to his children it is due to succeed to the throne of 
England. Now, although these propositions and their 
consequences are frivolous sophisms, and contrary to all 
right and custom, and partly false, yet, as your Majesty 
is aware, the late King of Spain always made a great 
deal of them, and directed all his thoughts to the scheme 
—as does the new king, his son.” And whilst these 
ridiculous genealogical discoveries did immense credit 
to the inventive genius of the Jesuit Parsons, the King 
of Spain made them weighty arguments by the solid 
largesses he flung to the Catholic exiles of England, who 
therefore advocated his Jesuitical pretensions. “To 
this end have aimed and still aim all the caresses, the 
pensions, the largesses, and other gifts, which the 
Spaniards have lavished and still lavish on the Catholics 
of England who are exiled on account of their religion, 
and have taken refuge not only in the Netherlands and 
in Spain, but also in France, in Italy, and elsewhere ; 
but chiefly on those whom they think likely to prove ser- 
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and ought to be done in order to reduce England under 
the dominion of Spain, and in order, should it be neces- 
sary, to endure martyrdom as well, or, rather, more for 
the said Spanish faith than for the Catholic religion. 
The Spanish troops formerly, and very lately, sent into 
Ireland are also for the same purpose, to seize in the 
interim all they can of the qucen’s dominions, and thus 
to serve as a stepping stone some day for the invasion 
of England.” After alluding to the foreign resistance 
foreseen as inevitable to this scheme of the Spanish 


! Mr. Borrow, of the Bible in Spain, visited one of these colleges, at Valla- 
dolid. His observations will be found as inconsistent as they are false (in the 
most important points), according to all that we have hitherto read, and the 
present testimony (acknowledged to be most respectable) of Cardinal D'Ossat. 
Still there is something so racy in the man’s originality, that I am anxious to 
state my motive in transfixing the sentiments which I have before quoted from 
his curious and most entertaining pilgrimage. Therefore, let me rather be under- 
stood to vituperate the method of those who seem to imagine that they can 
defend the Church of England, by means similar to those which the Jesuits and 
all propagandists employed and employ, to undermine our hearty Protestantism., 
Such means, it is clear, will never answer, in the long run. Let each man—I 
mean each Protestant—ask himself what is the Church of England—I mean 
what constitutes the Church of England essentially ? The question will lead him 
into au intricate investigation ; but if he pursue it heartily, he will be able to 
discover that we have not as yet established amongst us that upright, consistent, 
God-beloved design which the sacred name of Protestant is worthy to christen. 
Here is Mr. Borrow’s account of one of the colleges alluded to so plainly, so 
strikingly, so politically, by Cardinal D’Oseat. “Of all the curiosities of this 
college, the most remarkable is the picture-gallery, which contains neither more 
nor less than the portraits of a variety of scholars of this house who eventually 
suffered martyrdom in England, in the exercise of their vocation in the angry 
times of the Sixth. Edward (!) and fierce Elizabeth. Yes, in this very house were 
many of those pale, smiling, half-foreign priests educated, who, like stealthy 
grimalkins, traversed green England in all directions ; crept into old halls 
beneath umbrageous rookeries, fanning the dying embers of popery, with no 
other hope, nor perhaps wish, than to perish disembowelled by the bloody hands 
of the executioner, amongst the yells of a rabble as bigoted as themselves : priests 
like Bedingfield and Garnet, and many others who have left a name in English 
story. Doubtless many a history, only the more wonderful for being true, 
could be wrought out of the archives of the English popish seminary at Valla- 
dolid.”— Bible tn Spain, c. xxi. 
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and exhorted by his Holiness to remain united among 
themselves, so as to receive a Catholic king whom his 
Holiness shall name, such as shall seem agreeable, profit- 
able, and honourable, and all for the honour and glory of 
God, and for the restoration of the Catholic religion, 
and for the salvation of their souls.” ' Thus did Father 
Parsons originate a scheme for the disposal of the crowns 
of England and Scotland. None but those whose infa- 
tuation made them unreasonable, looked upon the project 
without ridiculing its wild absurdity. Pasquin, the 
Roman Punch, said :—“ If any man will buy the king- 
dom of England, let him repair to a merchant, with 
a black square cap, in the city, and he shall have a very 
good pennyworth of it”? Thus spake Pasquin to Mor- 
forio : but Pope Clement had said to the cardinal :— 
“Neither you nor I are so old, but that we may yet 
behold Elizabeth subdued. England has been conquered 
often, and may be conquered again.” He called the 
queen “an old woman without a husband, and without 
a certain successor.” Henry IV. treated the project as 
a chimera, as based on the hopes held out by the exiles, 
who promised more than they could perform—feeble 
instruments, doubtful friends, and dangerous advisers.‘ 
Nevertheless the Spaniards prosecuted the Jesuit-scheme 
with their usual infatuation. They retained spies in 
France, in England, and Scotland, who pretended to be 
dissatisfied with the Spaniards, but served them devo- 
tedly, especially by forwarding the correspondence to 
and from England ; and some of these spies were men 
of worthless, desperate characters. With one of them 


1 Lettres du Card. D’Ossat, v. 55. 
2 Butler, Mem. ii. 51. 3 D’Ossat, ii. 434—6. 
4 Lettres du Card. D'Ossat, v. Supplem. p. 52 ; Butler, wbi supra. 
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faction were “ principally instrumental in bringing Mary 
to the scaffold,” though Elizabeth and her ministers are 
made to bear the blame in Catholic declamations, more 
or less echoed by certain Protestant writers. And this 
faction, who had the blood of the Queen of Scots on 
their heads, were retained by the pope, to promote the 
scheme which was to exclude the son of the queen, 
martyred by the same Jesuit-faction! Surely this lawyer 
did not reflect on the evident consequences to be drawn 
from these admissions of a most notorious fact—which, 
however, when broadly asserted, is fiercely “ denied.” 
One of the pope’s breves to the Catholics of England 
was sent to the Jesuit Garnet, provincial of England, 
and the salient point of the precious document was 
a command, enjoining the Catholics “not to admit any 
person, how near soever upon the line to the throne, 
after the queen’s death, unless such person would not 
only tolerate the Catholic religion, but promote it to the 
utmost of his power; and engage himself by oath, 
according to the custom of his ancestors, for that 
purpose.”' These qualifications of course could not be 


1 Butler, ii. 55. Butler very slily appends a note, stating that he “has not 
discovered these breves in any Bullarium ;” but Mr. Tierney has published 
one of them, addressed to the Nuncio in Flanders—and the identical passage, 
objected to Garnet on his subsequent trial for the Gunpowder Plot affair, occurs 
in this copy, only in somewhat stronger terms than those alleged by Sir Edward 
Coke—“ ne cuiquam, in re tanti momenti jus sibi quovis modo assumenti, 
faveant ; ne sua studia ac suffragia in quemvis conferant, nisi, ante omnia et 
super omnia, conservationi, stabilitati, et libertati Catholicse fidei cautum sit in 
eò regno, isque rex fiat qui in gremio ecclesiæ Catholicæ fidei (cujus caput est 
hæc sancta Romana ecclesia, omnium ecclesiarum mater et magistra) se vitam 
victurum sanctè polliceatur, et firmiter caveat, et inviolatè observet, et denique, 
cum cæteris Catholicis regibus, nobis et successoribus nostris, veram obedientiam 
præstet.” —Tierney’s Dodd, iii. Append. xiv. Both Butler and Mr. Tierney 
state that there were only two breves issued by the pope ; but it is curious to find 
that the original assertion of the accurate D'Ossat is proved by Parsons himself, 
and in a document published by Mr. Ticrncy himself—to which I am about to 
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belonging to his party,” says Mr. Tierney, “had seriously 
determined, if possible, to set aside the Scottish succes- 
sion, in favour of a Catholic sovereign, the preceding 
documents abundantly testify ; but I notice it, because 


Lingard, is endorsed by the Jesuit Parsons as the “relation of the Lady South- 
well,” whilst Mr. Tierney says that “the person called ‘ Lady’ Southwell, was 
one of Elizabeth’s maids of honour,” iii. p. 70. Thus it appears that the paper 
was sanctioned by Parsons. Now this “ lady ” states as follows : “ Her majesty 
being in very good health, one day Sir John Stanhope, being the vice-chamber- 
lain, and secretary Cecil’s dependant and familiar, came and presented her 
majesty with a piece of gold of the bigness of an angel, full of characters, which, 
he said, an old woman in Wales bequeathed her on her death-bed ; and there- 
upon he discoursed how the said old woman, by virtue of the same, lived to the 
age of one hundred and twenty years; and in that age, having all her body 
withered and consumed, and wanting nature to nourish, she died, commanding 
the said piece of gold to be carefully sent to her majesty ; alleging further, that 
as long as the said old woman wore it upon her body, she could not die. The 
queen, upon the confidence she had hereof, took the said gold, and wore it about 
her neck. Now she fell not suddenly sick, yet daily decreased of her rest and 
feeding ; and, within fifteen days, fell downright sick; and the cause being 
wondered at by my Lady Scrope, with whom she was very private and confident, 
being her near kinswoman, her majesty told her (commanding her to conceal 
the same), that she saw, one night, in her bed, her body exceeding lean, and 
fearful, in a light of fire. Afterwards, in the melancholy of her sickness, she 
desired to see a true looking-glass, which, in twenty years before, she had not 
seen, but only such a one which of purpose was made to deceive her sight; 
which glass being brought her, she fell presently exclaiming at all those which 
had so much commended her, and took it so offensively, that all those, which 
had before flattered her, durst not come in her sight. Now falling into extre. 
mity, she sat two days and three nights upon her stool, ready dressed, and could 
never be brought by any of her council to go to bed, or eat, or drink ; only my 
lord admiral one time persuaded her to drink some broth. For any of the rest, 
she would not answer them to any question; but said softly to my lord 
admiral's earnest persuasions, that if he knew what she had seen in her bed, he 
would not persuade her as he did. And secretary Cecil, overhearing her, asked 
if her majesty had seen any spirits ; to which she said she scorned to answer 
him to eo idle a question . . . . And presently commanding him and the rest to 
depart her chamber, she willed my lord admiral to stay : to whom she shook 
her head, and with a pitiful voice, said, ‘ My lord, I am tied with a chain of iron 
round my neck.’ He alleging her wonted courage to her, she replied, ‘T am 
tied, and the case is altered with me.’ Then two ladies, waiting on her in hee 
chamber, discovered, in the bottom of her chair, the queen of hearts, with a nail 
of iron knocked through the forehead of it; the which the ladies durst not pull 
out, remembering that the like thing was used to the old lady of Sussex, and 
proved afterwards for a witchcraft, for the which certain were hanged, as 
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they were employed merely as femts, for the purpose 
of driving him to seek a reconciliation with the 
Church; and that, notwithstanding any outward demon- 
strations to the contrary, the whole party had always 
secretly resolved to receive him as the undoubted heir 
to the throne”! 

In effect, the result of all the machinations devised 
by Parsons is a striking moral. Sophism, treasonable 
tamperings, inexhaustible falsehood—the scheme of an 
archpriest, and the consequent tyranny—all availed 
James 1, NOthing in the infamous cause : never did king 
1603. succeed to the throne more easily than James, 
the son of Mary Queen of Scots. A few hours after the 
peaceful and quiet death of Queen Elizabeth, James 
“was proclaimed king with the joyful shouts and 
acclamations of all the people.”? Can any argument 
more triumphantly prove that the Spanish Jesuit faction 
in England formed but a despicable minority of traitors? 
Is it not evident that the Jesuits must have deceived 
their royal and pontifical patrons as to the real state of 
matters in England touching the succession? This must 
be admitted in order to account for the result, after the 
imposing measures so strenuously applied by the pope to 
insure a Catholic succession. But the object of Parsons 
was to arouse an opposition to James—nothing less 
than a civil war in England, when the Spanish and 
papal forces might appear on the scene, to decide the 
question, and effectuate the absurd and senseless sophisms 
of his beggarly treatise. The pride of his bad heart 
could not be humbled to submit to his repeated failures, 
and he scrupled not to peril humanity in pursuit of his 
phantom : for it is evident, from his words, quoted in a 


1! Tierney, iii. Append. p. lxxii. 2 Camden, in fne. 
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Jesuit’s machinations in furtherance of the views of his 
“ Doleman,” this letter will, I think, be a full-length por- 
trait of Father Robert Parsons, drawn by himself. I 
have transcribed it from the original manuscript'— 
perfect model of close, compact, deliberate penman- 
ship, wonderfully illustrative of his unfeeling, false, and 
crafty soul, 


“TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL MY VERY GOOD FREND, 
“ Mr. M. T., geve these. 

My loving good Sir, if my former letters have come there 
to our Frendes Hands, written since your last great change, you will 
have seene how your affaires are taken here, to witt, with great con- 
tentment of all sortes of men, upon hope that our new king will, in 
time, suffer himself to be rightly informed in Religion; which point 
you knowe is the Thing that hath held men in suspence these many 
yeres ; who otherwise have loved his Majestie with all their affection; 
and now, seeing that God hath placed him so strangely and sodainly 
in the throne, with so general applause and consent of all as hardly in 
so great a matter could be expected, We attribute all to his divine pro- 
vidence for the best, hoping that he will also in tyme add that which 
wanteth for the complete joy of our hartes; and in the meane space, 
we doe here the best offices we can for his Majesties service, and so 
shall contynue by God's grace, and already 1 have appointed both in 
this and all other seminaries, that contynuall prayer be made, with 
divers fastings and other devotions, for the good and prosperous suc- 
cess of his Majesties affaires. And, whereas, the last week I received 
a certaine booke of his Majestie, intituled Bawdıkov dwpov (which 
indeede is a princely gift and a princely work and talked of many times 
here before, now that I had it of our London printe of this yeare 1608). 
The reading of this booke hath exceedingly comforted me, as I have 
imparted allso the same comfort to the other principal men of this 
place, and namely yesterday to his Holiness who, I assure you, scarce 
holds teares for comfort, to heare certaine passages in favour of vertue 
and hatred to vice, which I related to him out of that book; and 
in very truth, sir, I do highly admire many things in that booke, 
and could never have imagined that which I see therein. Christ 


1 MS. Bibl. Cotton. Jul. F. vi. 142, 
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some others were the chief authors of that book, so whatsoever consent 
I or other Catholics of our nation had therein, it was for noe aversion 
of minds or of good wills from his Majestie, for whom he (sic) had 
laboured so earnestly and so many yeares before, but only that by 
laying forth other competitors besides himself he might be drawne 
that soon to be a catholicke,—the only want thereof was our affection ; 
and this is sincerely the truth, and nothing ells;—and seeing that 
this hath not hindered his Majestie any thing at all (!) and that 
I can (I hope) recompence this fault abondantly in other services here- 
after which may fall out, as all readie I have begun in some matters of 
moment (whereof His Majestie may chance hear somewhat ere long) 
I trust that the partie which shall deale with His Majestie for me 
herein, shall easely obtain my desire, which is only to enjoy his Majes- 
ties good opinion, for his better service hereafter ; and that he will not 
believe calumniators against me, without trying first the truth; and 
this being once obtained, if it shall please his Majestie to geve me 
leave any further to write unto him, I shall do as you from thence shall 
advertise me of his Highnes pleasure; and so praying you be carefull 
to doe somewhat in this pointe and to advertize me thereof, I bidd you 
hartily farewell.” 
This 24th of May, *1613. 
*1608. R. Parsons.” ' 


The post-dating of this letter, and the curious method 
he adopts by way of correction, is somewhat remarkable. 


1 Mr. Tierney seems not to be aware of the existence of this original letter, in 
the library of the British Museum, and has been (unintentionally, doubtless) 
deceived by Mr. Oliver in misrepresenting the said letter—for it is evidently that 
only one letter is in view, both from the words quoted, and the identical date (as 
corrected), namely, May 24th, 1603. Oliver is, I hope, only mistaken when he 
says that it was addressed to Garnet. The statements made by Parsons at the 
beginning of the letter—indeed, throughout the document—would have been per- 
fectly superfluous if addressed to Garnet, even supposing the initials and “ right 
worshipful M. T.” a feint. Mr. Tierney quotes the “copy” of it, which Mr. 
Oliver sent to him, without stating whence he got it—which was a pity: he 
alludes to it when proving that Parsons was the author of the “ Book of Succes- 
sion,” and his words are much tovthe point: “A copy of the letter cited by 
Mr. Oliver (Collect. Persons], the original of which is, I believe, at Stonyhurst, 
has been kindly forwarded to me by that gentleman. It is dated May 24, 1603, 
and is addressed to Garnet for the express purpose of engaging him ‘ to procure 
some man not ungrateful to his majesty, to deal’ with the king in behalf of the 
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methods used for the purpose of mystification.: This 
move of Parsons seems to have been suggested by a 
letter which he received from Garnet, dated 16th of 
April, informing him of the perfect acquiescence of all 
parties in the king’s accession. Complete toleration 
was confidently expected for all religions: “so that, if 
no foreign competitors hinder, the Catholics think them- 
selves well, and would be loath any Catholic princes, or 
his holiness should stir against the peaceable possesston of 
the kingdom.”* All were endeavouring “to work a good 
conceit in the king and the lords, of themselves”—and 
even the Jesuits wrote “a common letter, to be shewed, 
as written to a gentleman of account [probably the 
“right worshipfull M. T.”], wherein they yielded rea- 
sons why they were to be trusted and esteemed, as well 
as others.”® 


be surprised, if, with this and other similar contradictions before me, I unhesitat- 
ingly reject the authority of the declaration to Garnet” [M. T.] This is a 
specimen of Mr. Tierney’s method of convicting Parsons on almost every occa- 
sion where the Jesuit plays his part—with his “lies positive” and his “lies 
privative,” to use the Jesuit’s own expression. Nevertheless, Mr. Tierney is an 
orthodox Catholic clergyman. Indeed, a man must be bereft of all moral feeling, 
or the greater part of it must be merged in partyism, in order to approve of the 
life and deeds of Father Robert Parsons, Jesuit and everything else as the occa- 
sion suited. See Tierney, iii. 31, note, proving Parsons to be the author of the 
& Book of Succession.” 

1 Mr. Tierney gives a specimen of the method respecting an important letter 
written by Garnet, about the time of the Gunpowder Plot. Mr. Tierney’s 
remark is as follows: “ Endorsed by Parsons originally thus :—‘ P. Garnet, 21st 
October, 1605, of the Persecution :’ with the same ink, however, he has subse- 
quently drawn his pen through the ‘21, and above it written “4% In another 
copy of the paper also, where it appears most likely to catch the eye, he has in- 
scribed the same date, thus—<‘ 4° 8 bris.’”"—Tierney, iv. Append. 107. The italics 
are Mr. Tierney’s. 2 MS. apud Tierney, iv. Append. vii. 

3 Ibid, Garnet promised Parsons a sight of the apologetic document, and 
also to inform him of its “effect.” Mr. Tierney gives an analysis of it, and 
concludes thus :—“ The reader will hardly be surprised to learn that Garnet, 
who, I believe, was the author of this paper, and who must have known the 
falsehood of one, at least, of its declarations, never had to inform its corre- 
rpondent of its ‘ effect.’ ”— Tierney, ubi suprà. 
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deer, and all kinds of wild-fow! used for hunting and 
hawking—upon pain of the several laws and penalties 
to be executed upon them.' Such was the Scotchman’s 
gratitude to the people “not one of whom had lifted up 
his hand against him, at his coming in,’—his own royal 
words. Was it therefore to be expected that he would 
fulfil the hopes of the wretched Catholics—merely be- 
cause the leaders of their factions had—when it seemed 
a good speculation—lavished pensions and laudation on 
the vain and prodigal monarch? It is hard to find 
gratitude evinced for the purest, the most disinterested 
benefactions : but undoubtedly it is not to be wondered 
at, if we fail to get even the pharisee’s reward for the 
calculated bribes of selfishness. A single month had 
scarcely elapsed after the king’s arrival in London, when 
the Catholics were painfully convinced that, if James was 
not a stork, he was certainly not likely to be a log, for 
their leaders to do as they liked withal :—in six months 
their fondest hopes and expectations were dissipated, 
sunk in the gulph of disappointment. Over his cups 
the king called the pope “the true Antichrist.”? This 
is only the Greek for an opponent of Christ, and might 
be applicable to all who do not live as Christians ought 
to live: but we have concocted the word into a verit- 
able personage, as yet to arouse such a persecution of 
the faithful as this world hath never seen or felt—a 
sort of terrible monster who, to believe the “ com- 
mentators,” will defy the Almighty himself—in short 
so horrible a monster that this world, wicked as it is, 


* Coke, i. 7. “The people of London,” says Beaumont, “appear strangely 
barbarous and ungrateful to the inemory of Elizabeth, in that, after such long 
standing, almost idolatrous worship, they lighted, on the day of her decease, 
bonfires in honour of her successor:” Raumer, ii. 193, but a few weeks were 
enough to punish them for allowing themselves to disgrace their queen. 

* Jardine, ii, 21. 
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period since the arrival of James, during which the 
penalties had for the most part ceased to be exacted. 
Ye who so bitterly denounce the pealing income-tax, 
think of this “religious” mcome-fleecing, and be con- 
soled with your remnants on ‘Change. Still, feel for 
the wretched Catholics of those times. Numerous 
families of moderate incomes were suddenly reduced 
to a state of beggary. Others, with larger property, 
became involved in difficulties, such as those in which 
we swim and swim, as it were, ’mid splinters of wrecks, 
that wound us on all sides, when, if we ask ourselves 
why we struggle on, instead of willingly sinking at 
once, it requires a strong heart to reply with “Cheer up 
—better days will come.” In most instances, all the 
goods and two-thirds of the real estate of the unfor- 
tunate sufferers were surrendered, for the purpose of 
satisfying the iniquitous enactment “passed” by the 
parliament in the reign of Elizabeth, and now enforced 
with ravenous demand. And why? "Tis bitterly ridi- 
culous ; but James had brought with him from Scotland 
a number of needy followers. They had spent their 
small substance in riotous extravagance on the king's 
arrival in England. They had now to repair their 
broken fortunes. The dream of Pharaoh was to be 
realised : the riches of the land were to be devoured by 
the hungry dependents of the new Egyptian, who had 
dreamt his dream. The Scotch asked for everything : 
nothing was denied them : they devoured the kingdom 
like locusts. “ The sctting up of these golden calves cost 
more than all the wars of Elizabeth.” In the establish- 
ment of Prince Henry alone, there were 297 persons 
receiving salarics.! He had not wherewithal to satisfy 


I Raumer, Polit. Hist. i, 421, and note. 
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—another glorious speculation in behalf of religion, and 
in whole for the pockets of the king and his “lean and 
ill-favoured kine” from the land of starvation. Every 
Catholic who kept a schoolmaster in his house, who did 
not go to church, or was not licensed by the bishop of 
the diocese, had to pay forty shillings for every day they 
retained the said master; and he himself had to pay 
the same penalty. It was a fine of 100/. for a Catholic 
to send his children to be educated abroad.’ Was there 
no voice raised against this maddening tyranny? The 
Viscount Montague rose in his place, and boldly de- 
nounced the measure. “Let them,” he said, “contrast 
the novelty of their own creed with the antiquity of that 
which they were endeavouring to suppress : ”—but that 
suppression was not the immediate object: want of 
money—that dreadful epidemic—had stricken the royal 
council with the plague of uniformity. And Montague 
hit them as they deserved. “Let them reflect on the 
evil life and unsound opinions of those by whom they 
had been seduced from the religion of their fathers ; 
and then let them, by arresting the progress of the 
present bill, manifest that favourable consideration for 
the recusants, to which their principles and their con- 
duct so justly entitled them.” On the following day, 
Montague was committed to the Fleet—“ for his scan- 
dalous and offensive speech.”? The Spanish ambassador 
ventured to intercede for the Catholics : it was in vain: 
James returned a peremptory refusal, and proceeded at 
once to let loose the whole fury of the persecution. In 
vain the Catholics appealed to his tender mercies— 
gently and covertly reminded him of the time when 


' Jardine, ii. 23, 24 ; Tierney, iv. 40. See the Act in the latter, App. ix. b. 
* Lords’ Journal, ii. 328, 329 ; Tierney and Jardine, «bi supra. 
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can we fail to conceive how the wretched Catholics, in 
their bitter disappointment, were, in the quaint words of 
Dodd, “like persons intoxicated with strong liquor, 
seeming resolved to fall foul upon every one they met 
with.” And the Protestants as well, were exasperated 
by this infatuated pedant of a king. His Scotchmen 
obtained everything—even the places already given 
away by Elizabeth, as well as great presents from the 
domains of the crown. The discontent increased from 
day to day on various grounds, and spread over all 
classes of the kingdom. The people felt no alleviation 
in any quarter whatever, but the reverse in every direc- 
tion. They had been habituated to see Elizabeth in 
public, to give her applause, and receive her thanks :— 
but the Scotchman despised them—lived in retirement. 
Such was his “princely gift” of gratitude to a people 
that honoured him by permitting him to be their king. 
Who is the man that cannot conceive the burning indig- 
nation of men at the time, in the midst of such ample, 
reckless provocation on all sides? “The upper classes,” 
says Beaumont, “are furious against the Scotch ; nay, 
one has suffered the expression to escape him, that they 
must have Scotch vespers like the Sicilian of old.”' 
The Gunpowder Plot was the result. 

Though the antecedents be not capable of diminishing 
the atrocity of the crime, still they should be borne in 
mind, and vividly too, by all who would come to a 
right conclusion respecting the horrible design. It 
was nothing less than to blow up the House of Lords 
with gunpowder, at the opening of the Parliament, and 
thus to destroy, at a single blow, the King, the Lords, 


1 Apud Raumer, whose sixty-first letter is a very good account of this very 
bad king, ii. 190. 
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ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater”? The chief con- 
trivers of the plot were Catesby, the prime-mover, a 
man who had been involved in the Earl of Essex's 
insurrection, and other treasonable projects ;—Wright, 
who was implicated in the same insurrection and had 
been sent on the embassy to the King of Spain, at the 
death of Elizabeth, as from “the English Catholics,” ¢.e., 
the faction which covered itself with that comprehensive 
appellation ;— Winter, the third, had been deeply engaged 
in all the intrigues of the faction with the King of 
Spain ;—the three men were of family, more or less 
reduced—more or less zealous Catholics—and “ hunger- 
starved for innovation.” There were others—among 
the rest Guy Fawkes, whose name has become as im- 
mortal as that of any hero of earth—because he under- 
took the desperate office of firing the mine—and yet, 
according to the Jesuit Greenway, who knew all the 
conspirators intimately, Fawkes was “a man of great 
piety, of exemplary temperance, of mild and cheerful 
demeanour, an enemy to broils and disputes, a faithful 
friend, and remarkable for his punctual attendance upon 
religious observances.”? Meanwhile, after the concoction 
of the plot, redoubled severities on the part of the 
government against the Catholics, exasperated the con- 
spirators and expedited their preparations. One aged 
Catholic gentleman ventured to petition the king in 
behalf of his suffering brethren : he was seized, carried 
before the Privy Council, and prosecuted in the Star 
Chamber before the Lords Temporal and Lords Spiritual. 
He was sentenced to imprisonment, to stand on the 
pillory, and, of course, to pay a fine, which was 10002— 
all for presenting a petition to the Solomon of England. 


' Tierney, iv. 42. * Jardine, ii. 26, et seg. 
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And there were actually many members of the Court 
who proposed “that the old man should be nailed to 
the pillory, and have both his ears cut off”! Only one 
or two voices made the negative majority. 

The conspirators went on with their preparations. 
For more than a year had these “gentlemen of name 
and blood” been employed about the “action,” as the 
venerable Fawkes qualifies the doers and the deed. 
The fatal day approached: one of the conspirators, 
anxious to save his friend, Lord Mounteagle, wrote him 
a letter of “warning,” to absent himself from the par- 
liament—as the tale ran: but it is highly probable that 
the disclosure of the plot was a direct act of “ treachery” 
by one of the members. On the 5th of November, 1605, 
Fawkes had just “ ended his work” of preparation when 
he was seized in the act of emerging from the cellar beneath 
the House of Parliament. He at once avowed his pur- 
pose, and declared to the person who seized him, that “ if 
he had happened to be within the house when he took him, 
he would not have failed to have blown him up, house 
and all :”—there were thirty-six barrels of powder in the 
mine. The other conspirators were subsequently appre- 
hended ; and three Jesuits, Garnet, Gerard, and Green- 
way, were implicated in the design as accomplices in 
the preparation—in effect, all the conspirators belonged 
to the Jesuit-faction :?—it is in the highest degree 
improbable that any of the Secular Catholics, whether 
priests or laymen, were acquainted with the Gunpowder 
Treason.? The conspirators, eight in number, were tried 

1 Jardine, ii. 37 ; Winwood, ii. 36 ; Tierney, iv. 41. 

2 Guy Fawkes had long been connected with the Jesuits : his name, among 
other suspicious signatures, occurs in a petition “got up” by the Jesuits in 
favour of the Company, during the disputes among the Catholics in Flanders.— 
Tierney, iii. p. 39, note. 3 Jardine, ii. 188. 

VOL. IN, L 
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and executed as traitors, protesting that “their only 
object was to relieve themselves and their brethren from 
the cruelty of the persecutors, and to restore a worship 
which, in their consciences, they believed to be the true 
worship of Christ ; and for this they had risked, and for 
this they were ready to sacrifice, their fortunes and their 
lives.” But when a Scottish nobleman asked Fawkes 
for what end he had collected so many barrels of 
gunpowder, the man o’ the lantern replied: “To blow 
the Scottish beggars back to their native mountains.” 
James pronounced him the English Sczevola.’ 

The Jesuits Gerard and Greenway, after many adven- 
tures, escaped to the Continent.? Garnet sent to the 
council a protestation of his innocence, and concealed 
himself at Hendlip, near Worcester. His hiding-place 
was betrayed, and a magistrate proceeded to. seize the 


' Lingard, ix. 58, 56. 

* Greenway first tricd to avoid detection in the populous streets of London : 
but, soon after his arrival, whilst he was one day standing in a crowd and read- 
ing the proclamation for his apprehension, he observed a man intently watching 
him, and comparing his person with the minute description of him in the pro- 
clamation. Greenway retired: the man followed him, and seizing him by the 
arm, said: “ You are known: I arrest you in the king’s name : you must go 
with me to the council.” The Jesuit, with great composure, assured him that 
he was not the man he supposed him to be ; but accompanied him quietly 
until they came to a remote and unfrequented street, where Greenway, being a 
powerful man, suddenly seized his companion, and, after a violent struggle, dis- 
engaged himself, escaped, and soon after was on board a small trading vessel 
bound to Flanders.—Jurenci, lib. xiii. ; Bartoli, lib. vi. ; Jardine, ii. 195. His 
real name was Zismond, or Tesimond, and he had been instrumental in dis- 
covering and denouncing the “ Bye Conspiracy,” for which Raleigh was con- 
demned to death, and Watson, the sccular priest, was executed (Oliver, Collect.) 
Watson, at the gallows, accused the Jesuits of having “ cunningly and covertly 
drawn him into the action fur which he suffered.” Indeed, the greatest hostility 
existed between the parties—and there could be no wonder that the Jesuit- 
faction should denounce their opponents to their destruction.— Lingard, ix. 18, 
note. Gerard and the archpriest were those of the faction who took an active 
part in the disclosure to the government.— A ddot, Antiloyia, 130, et seg. ; Lingard, 
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Jesuit. The lady of the house, in the absence of her 
husband, gave up the keys with an air of cheerfulness : 
every apartment was rigorously and repeatedly searched, 
and guards were stationed by day and night in each 
passage, and at all the outlets. Threc days passed, and 
no discovery was made: but on the fourth two strange 
men suddenly appeared in the gallery, and were instantly 
apprehended. They were Owen, Garnet’s servant, and 
the servant of Oldcorne, another Jesuit, whom hunger 
had compelled to leave their hiding-place. The search 
proceeded :—nine other secret chambers were discovered ; 
and on the eighth day an opening was found into the 
apartment in which the two Jesuits lay concealed.’ 
For seven days and seven nights had these two Jesuits 
been confined in a place where they were forced to 
remain continually sitting, with their legs painfully bent 
beneath them. “When we came forth,” wrote Garnet 
to his spiritual attendant Anne Vaux, “we appeared 
like two ghosts . . . The fellow that found us ran away 
for fear, thinking we should have shot a pistol at him.” 
Marmalade and other sweetmeats were found lying by 
them ; but their better maintenance had been by a quill 
or reed, through a little hole in the chimney that backed 
another chimney into a gentlewoman’s chamber, and by 
that passage caudle, broths, and warm drinks had been 
conveyed to them.”? 


1 Lingard, ix. 59 ; Jardine, ii. 206. 

+ Jardine, ubi eupra ; MSS. Harl. 360. The lay-brother Owen, Garnet’s 
servant, was the unrivalled contriver of the numerous hiding places in use 
among the proscribed Catholics. He sprang mines, made subterraneous pas- 
sages, buttressed with walls, ending in impenetrable recesses, after winding 
round the thousand corners of the labyrinth. The entrances to these dens he 
rendered completely imperceptible, by the strange devices with which they were 
concealed. Nay, he would rigidly keep the secret of the various recesses, 60 

L 
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A bill of attainder had been introduced into Parliament 
summarily convicting eight Jesuits and others who had 
never been arraigned or heard in their own defence ; 
that such as were then living might be put to death at 
the king’s pleasure, and that the property of all should 
be forfeited to the crown. A proposition more unjust 
and illegal had never been made to Parliament since the 


that the den of one Catholic was never known to another. With this view he 
devised and constructed them entirely without assistance, in complete secrecy, 
and with incredible labour—having sometimes to break through thick walls, and 
excavate the solid rock, though he was diminutive of stature, and therefore went 
by the name of Little John. By his artifice many of the priests were saved 
from their pursuers, and it was difficult to find one of them who had not often 
owed _his life to this lay-brother’s labyrinths.— Tanner, f. 73. He was dreadfully 
tortured on this occasion, but all to no purpose :—for sixteen years he had been 
faithful to his master, and he remained faithful to the end: he would tell 
nothing of importance, and they promised him the rack with the next examina- 
tion. Complaining of illness the next day, his keeper carried him a chair to use 
at his dinner, and with his food a blunted knife for the purpose of cutting his 
meat. Owen finding fault with the coldness of the broth, besought the keeper 
to put it on the fire for him in an adjoining apartment ; and, as soon as the 
man had left the cell for this purpose, he ripped up his belly in a frightfal 
manner with the knife. The keeper on his return observed the pale and ghastly 
countenance of the prisoner, and perceiving blood sprinkled on the floor, threw 
off the straw which the unfortunate man had drawn over him, and discovered 
what had happened. He then ran to inform the lieutenant, who immediately 
hastened to the cell with several guests who happened to be at dinner with him. 
In answer to their questions, the dying man declared that he had committed the 
act of self-destruction entirely from the apprehension of severer torture than he 
had suffered the day before. He expired soon afterwards, and an inquest being 
held upon his body in the Tower, a verdict of felo-de-se was returned. This 
statement is circumstantially made by Dr. Abbott, in his Antilogia, in refutation 
of what he calls tho calumnies of the Jesuits respecting the mode of Owen’s 
death. There is, perhaps, no great difference between the guilt of homicide by 
actual torture, and that of urging to suicide by the insupportable threat of its 
renewal.—Jardine, ii. 214, et seg. The Jesuits make him die under torture, 
preserving the fact of the ghastly wound, but stating that it was inflicted “ by 
the blade of the descending iron ”— which is incomprehensible ; for there was no 
iron-blade to descend—nay, Tanner gives an engraving of his torture, which was 
by suspension—his hands being tied together overhead, f. 74. Tanner of course 
attempts to refute the foregoing statement ; but, by his own engraving, at least, 
it is impossible to account for the wound as a mere accident. I need not say 
that this unfortunate suicide is one of the “martyrs” of the Jesuits. 
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odious bills of attainder in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Hence you will readily believe the fact that there never 
was a trial more iniquitously conducted: craft, duplicity, 
downright falsehood, attended it throughout on both 
sides—each driving the other deeper and deeper into 
the mire of deceit and base equivocation. It was only 
the hope that “some more particular discovery might be 
made,” that induced the government to stay the pro- 
ceedings on the iniquitous enactment, when the two 
Jesuits, Oldcorne and Garnet, were apprehended.’ 

The prisoners were interrogated : their servants were 
placed on the rack. They threatened Garnet with 
torture: he replied in the words of St. Basil to the 
Emperor Valens, under a similar threat, “Threaten boys 
with that”—minare ista pueris: but he was never, 
during his examinations, actually exposed to the torture; 
in fact, he was kindly treated in the Tower, as he 
admitted on his trial :3 but the object of this kindness 
was to throw him off his guard, as the result will attest. 
The warder, unlocking a door in Garnet's cell, showed 
him another door on the opposite side of the wall, telling 
him that it was the only separation between him and 
Oldcorne, with whom he was at liberty to converse at his 
pleasure—suppressing the fact that, within a cavity 
formed in the passage, were actually concealed Cecil’s 
private secretary and a magistrate. Five times wero 
these Jesuits thus perfidiously indulged with the means 
of betraying themselves, by disclosing their secrets— 
which was the object of the trick. Now, we may ask, 


1 Jardine, ii. 194, 195. 2 Jardine, ubi supra. 

3 Id. p. 213; Lingard, ix. 60. 4 Lingard, ix. 61 ; Jardine, ii. 215. 

3 The government had played off the same artifice upon Winter and Fawkes ; 
but these conspirators, either by chance or sagacity, disappointed the expectation 
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what credence can be placed in statements, made by 
spies, set forth for the very purpose of reporting against 
the Jesuits, to whose covert destruction they thus basely 
lent themselves? Nevertheless, that a conversation was 
carried on by the two Jesuits was certain, and Oldcorne 
admitted the fact. But when Garnet was asked if he 
had not spoken with his fellow-prisoner, he denied it 
most vehemently. Nay, when Oldcorne’s confession 
was shown to him, he stoutly persisted in his negative 
—saying that Oldcorne might be weak enough to accuse 
himself falsely, but as for himself he never would. 
Thereupon they read to him the reports of Lockerson 
and Forsett, the two listeners ;—and then only did he 
acknowledge the fact, overwhelmed and abashed in his 
bitter humiliation. The unhappy man justified his 
manifest falschood on the principle, that no man was 
bound to charge himself, until the matter of the charge 
was proved aliunde. In an intercepted letter written 
“to the fathers and brethren of the Society ” on Palm- 
Sunday (after his trial), Garnet thus relates this story : 
“When the lords inquired of me concerning my con- 
ference with Hall, I denied it. They drove me to many 


of the contrivers.— Lingard, ix. 61. Doubtless it was the apparent kindness 
and consideration lavished on Garnet, which threw the Jesuits into the snare. 
There is something dreadfully bitter in the thought that men calling themselves 
Christians, should thus tempt their victims already devoted to destruction. And 
yet, with that disgusting hypocrisy, so common in the age, these listeners, 
doubtless by order of the hypocrites who employed them, concluded their report 
as follows : “We again observed, that neither at their first meeting nor at their 
parting, nor in any part of their conference, they used no one word of godlinces 
or religion, or recommending themselves or their cause to God; but all hath been 
how to contrive safe answers, and to concur in so much as may concern those 
matters they are examined of.” When the devil quotes scripture, we may 
respect the words, though we abominate his motive ; but when infamous hypo- 
crites talk of “ godliness or religion,” it is hard not to be utterly disgusted with 
both. Jardine gives the reports in full, ii. p. 216, et seq. 
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protestations, which I made with equivocation. They 
then said that Hall had confessed the conference. I 
replied, ‘that I would not confess it: that Hall might 
accuse himself falsely, but that I would not do so.’ As 
soon as I found that they had sufficient proofs, I held 
my peace; the lords were scandalised at this. But 
what should I have done? Why was 1 to be denied 
every lawful means of escape ?”* Thus was an important 
leverage gained to work on this Jesuit, who had resolved 
stoutly to deny every charge whatsoever, until brought 
home to him with irresistible conviction. The reports 
gave no inculpatory facts—but they excited suspicions 
—showed that there was some important secret as yet 
undiscovered ; and the commissioners in their interroga- 
tories, framed their questions on the salient points of the 
conversations, which constantly related to the examina- 
tions and the prospects of being able to silence the charges 
by the demand of proofs positive? After repeated 


1 Abbott, Antilogia, p. 146 ; Jardine, ii. 226. 

2 The listeners reported, that, at one of the conversations, the Jesuits con- 
feesed each other, and that Garnet accused himself of having drunk to excess. 
If credit can be given to the reporters, this confession seems to confirm the 
imputation of drunkenness, which was repeatedly charged on Garnet by his 
contemporaries. Chamberlain, in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated 27th 
March, 1606, says, that “He (Garnet) hath been indulgent to himself in the 
Gate-house and in the Tower, and daily drunk sack so liberally as if he meant 
to drown sorrow.” Dr. Abbott, an enemy, says that Garnet had an inveterate 
habit of drinking to excess; and relates, that “on the night before his execution 
he was so drunk in the Tower, that his keeper thought it right to inform Sir 
William Wood of the circumstance,—who, going with his wife and some other 
persons to his lodging, found him in a disgusting state of intoxication, speaking 
thickly and inarticulately, and, in the idiotey of drunkenness, inviting each of 
them, as they came in, to drink with him.”—Antilogia, p. 194. As Jardine 
observes, “ this story might pass, with the other stories of Garnet's immoralities, 
related by Abbott, as a mere slander, did it not receive some confirmation from 
his confession to Hall :” but alas ! how are we to arrive at certainty respecting 
aseertions on either side, in these times? By the showing of Parsons and other 
Jesuits, it would seem that some of the secular priests, their opponents, were 
deep in the lowcst immorality. 
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examinations, Garnet at last admitted, with much diff- 
culty and prevarication, that the design of blowing up 
the Parliament House had been revealed to him in 
July, 1605, by Greenway, who had received it in confes- 
sion from Catesby, and, as he believed, also from Thomas 
Winter . . . He declared, however, that he endeavoured 
to dissuade Catesby from his purpose, and desired 
Greenway to do the same; and that he obtained from 
the former a promise that “he would not proceed in the 
matter before he (Garnet) had acquainted the pope 
generally with the state of England, and had taken his 
advice and direction therein.” He said also that he 
advised Catesby to send Sir Edmund Baynham to 
Rome for that purpose. But he further admitted that 
Catesby and Thomas Winter had, a twelvemonth before, 
mentioned to him generally that a design was on foot 
against the government, in consequence of the king’s 
breach of promise with the Catholics, but without 
explaining the particulars—that he again discouraged 
all attempts at insurrection, to the utmost of his power, 
saying that it was against the express and earnest 
command of Pope Clement VIII., as signified to him by 
a letter from the general of the Jesuits—nay, proceeding 
with these bold assertions, he said he had written, about 
May, 1605, to the pope “for staying of all commotions, 
and received answer from the pope about midsummer, 
wherewith he acquainted Catesby : and that about tho 
beginning of July he wrote again to the pope, and cer- 
tified that he hoped to stay all general stirs; but, for 
that he feared some particular stratagem, he desired the 
pope to grant a prohibition under censures.”' Now, in 


1 Jardine, ii. 227. Watson makes a statement which seems to throw some 
light on what is to follow. “About this same time (1603-4) there was such 
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the face of all these specious assertions, we find that his 
general, Aquaviva, writing a letter to him, dated June 
25th, 1605, evidencing that neither the general nor the 
pope had been informed by Garnet of what was in 
agitation, though the fact had transpired abroad. Aqua- 
viva writes : “ We have understood, though very secretly, 
(and I am persuaded that your reverence has been made 
acquainted with the transaction,) namely, that the Catho- 
lics are now planning and preparing somewhat for 
liberty.' As this affair, at this time especially, will not 
only inflict many and most grievous difficulties on reli- 
gion, but will even endanger the Catholics themselves to 
the utmost, his Holiness has enjoined me to write 
to your reverence in his name, in order that, in every 
attempt you may treat with these noblemen and gentlemen, 
especially with the archpriest, and prevent them from 


posting up and down of Gerard, Oldcorne, Darcy, Blount, and other Jesuits and 
Jesuited persons, as made it apparent that some great matter was in hammering 
and working amongst them, though kept close as by no means I could find it 
out :—only thus much I got out, that they had gathered a great mass of money 
together, amounting to a million of pounds, as one, or of crowns, as another 
reported, to levy an army undoubtedly therewith, when time should serve for 
it,’ &c., stating the various pretences on which the moncy was collected, and the 
secrecy of the scheme, which “ was not mentioned by any but of the Spanish 
faction.” — Watson to the Lords of the Council. State Paper Office ; Tierney, iv. 
App. i. 

1 6 Iutellerimus, etsi plune admodiim secreto, quod ipsum tetic reverentiam 
restram cugnovisse mihi persuades, catholicos nonnihil jam meditari molirique 
pro libertate.” Mr. Tierney, alluding to the apologists of Garnet, appends a note 
to the words in italics, as follows : “ Eudæmon Joannes [the Jesuit L’ Heureus]) 
(pp. 249, 250,)—More [the Jesuit historian of the English Province], and 
others, profess to give this letter as it was written,—“ rescripsit in hee verba ;” 
but, besides other variations, they wholly omit the introductory part of the first 
sentence, which I have printed in italics, and then assure us that the letter was 
a reply to certain earnest representations made by Garnet, in the preceding 
month, as to the “desperate ” designs of some Catholics. “The words here 
supplied, however, distinctly show that Garnct had made no such representations, 
and that the intelligence, obtained at Rome, had been derived from a different 
source. *—iv, p. cviii. Append. xviii. 
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agitating such designs, lest they be executed,' for the 
sake of the reasons above specified, but especially on this 
account, namely, that his Holiness, who, besides entirely 
disapproving of such machinations, amongst those Catho- 
lics, affirms that they will utterly obstruct the greater 
benefits which, in his clemency and benignity, his Holi- 
ness is meditating, and is endcavouring to effectuate in 
behalf of those Catholics: since it is certain that his 
Holiness will never be found wanting—nor is wanting in 
the present circumstances, meditating, as I have said, and 
seeking those means whereby they may be aided peacefully, 
and by safer events.?, Wherefore, since you know the im- 
portance and necessity of the matter, you will endeavour 
by all means to induce them to desist from such designs 
—since, indeed, in addition to the former reasons, which 
are of the highest importance and weight, there is 
another by no means contemptible, because it will even 
be for the advantage of the Catholic cause—for should 
2 happen, which God forfend, it will inflict no small 
damage on our Company—since no one will easily be-. 
lieve that these things have been brought about with- 
out tho consent, at least, of Our men. 25th June, 1605.” 
Now, if the general himself “was persuaded” that 
Garnet was acquainted with the design, surely it could 
not be thought unreasonable if all the world were simi- 
larly persuaded. And Garnet admitted the fact in his 
reply to the gencral—admitted that he knew of these 


1 “ Ut omni conatu cum principibus istis ac dominis, preesertim cum domino 
archipresbytero agat, efficiatque ne ejusmodi cogitata tractentur, nedum 
perficiantur.” 

2 € Ea media quibus et cum pace et securioribus eventibus adjuventur.” 

3 “ Quia, si evenirct, quod Deus avertat, non mediocre damnum offeret Socie- 
tati nostree, cum non ita facilé quis crediderit, hwc sine nostrorum saltem con- 
sensu factitata essc. 25 Junii, 1605.” Copy in the State Paper Officc,—apud 
Tierney, iv. Append. xviii. 
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treasonable machinations—admitted that, instead of 
denouncing them to the government, as Greenway, alias 
Tesmond, had done—as Gerard had done, in the case 
of the “Bye Conspiracy,” that affair of two secular 
priests—he had only given the conspirators his advice 
to desist !' And he says nothing as to the pretext 
afterwards put forth, that the communication was made 
to him iz confession. The letter is dated July 24, 1605 
—and, therefore, may fairly be referred to the period to 
which he alluded, when he admitted that “ the design of 
blowing up the Parliament House with gunpowder, had 
been revealed to him in July 1605, by Greenway,” the 
Jesuit. Garnet writes : 

“ We have received the letter of your Paternity, which 
we embrace with that reverence whichis due to his Holi- 
ness, and your Paternity. And, indced, as far as I am 
concerned, I have four times impeded the stir, hitherto— 
pro med parte, quater hactenus tumultum impediri—nor is 
tt to be doubted thatwe can hinder all the public preparations 
of arms, since it ts certain that many Catholics will attempt 
nothing of the kind without our consent, unless in the 
most urgent necessity.2 But there is, however, a source 
of great anxiety to us, namely, lest, perchance others 
may fly to arms in some province, whereby necessity 
itself may drive the rest to similar measures ; for there 
are not a few who cannot be restrained by the simple 


1 Treating of his betrayal by the Jesuits, Watson says that “ their vile and 
treacherous minds be such, as they will betray their own father and dearest 
friend they have in the world, for their own advantage—ct propter bonum publi- 
cum Societatis—which they count a public or common good, though a whole com- 
monwealth, yea, and the whole Catholic Church, be overthrown thereby.”— 
Watson to the Lords of the Council. Aug. 9, 1603 ; State Paper Office. 

2 “ Nec dubium est, quin publicos omnes armorum apparatus prohibere possi- 
mus, cum certum sit multos Catholicos absque nostro consensu nihil ejusmodi, 
nis urgente necessitate, attentare vı Ile.” 
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command of his Holiness. For they dared to ask, during 
the lifetime of Clement, whether the pope could hinder 
them from defending their lives.. They say, moreover, 
that no priest shall be made acquainted with their secrets ; 
but they particularly, and some friends also, complain 
of us that we place obstacles to their projects ; and, in 
order that we might somehow appease them, and at 
least gain time—so that in the delay, proper remedies 
may be applied—we have exhorted them to dispatch, 
with common consent, some one to his Holiness, &c.? 


1 « Est tamen quod nos valde solicitos tenet.” To these words Mr. Tierney 
appends a note as follows: “I should inform the reader that this letter is 
inserted by Gerard in his MS. (c. vi. 78), and that from him, or, what is the 
same thing, from Greenway, it has been adopted by Eudeemon Joannes (253, 
254), and by all the writers connected with the Society. In Gerard’s copy, and, 
of course, in all tho others, tho words, * Est tamen quod nos valdé solicitos 
tenet,’ as they occur here, are, for a reason which will appear presently, changed 
into * Duo tamen sunt que nos valde solicitos tenent.’” 

2 € Atque ut hos aliquo modo leniremus, et saltem tempus lucraremur, ut 
dilatione aliquá adhiberi possint congrua remedia, hortati sumus ut communi 
consilio aliquem ad suam Sanctitatem mitterent d:c.” Here Mr. Tierney observes : 
“ Gerard's copy, after the word ‘mitterent, has no ‘ &c.,’ but, continuing the 
sentence, thus proceeds,—* quod fuctum est, cumque ad illustrissimum nuncium in 
llandriam direxi, ut ab ipso sua sanctitate commendctur, scriptis etiam literis, 
quibus eorum sententiam exposui, ct rationes pro utráque parte.”” And so on 
proceeds tho addition, stating the danger of “some treason or violence to the 
king,” and the possibility of all the Catholics being compelled to take up arms; 
which is only a repetition of what he wrote himself, as we have read ; and then 
the addition suggests that his Holiness should forbid the Catholics to resort to 
arms by a public edict, which, again, the former part of his letter declares to be 
either unneccasary or uscless, since he says that he had the power to hinder all 
public demonstrations among many Catholics, whilst there were others who set 
the pope at defiance, or something like it. Besides, the general’s letter was 
virtually a papal breve—Garnet could haye done just what the archpriest did, 
in a letter to his assistants and clergy, quoting the identical words of the pope's 
disapprobation as imparted to the general, and by him to Garnet. I may also 
ubrerve that the plural form used in the letter is changed to the singular in the 
addition (“ exposui,” “meo judicio,”) or as Mr. Tierney observes :— To be able, 
in fact, to suppose that one half of the letter is hidden under this ¢ &c.,’ it is also 
necessary to suppose that the words on which IT have remarked in the preceding 
note [Est tamen, &c.) have been purposely changed from the plural to the sin- 
gular ; that this has been effected, and that the variations, obscrvable in the two 
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God must be prayed to, in order that he may apply some 
necessary remedy to these many evils. We implore the 
benediction of his Holiness, as also of your Paternity. 
At London, 24th July, 1605.” 


concluding sentences, have been introduced for the special purpose of concealing 
the omission, and that thus a piece of dishonesty has been perpetrated, which 
is not only without any assignable motive, but is morally incompatible with the 
fact, that the ‘ &c.’ marks, and is intended to mark, the place where something 
has been omitted.” Nor is it unfair to suppose that by the “ &c.” Garnet meant 
the explanation of the infernal result, to be given by the emissary of the conspi- 
rators. Mr. Tierney has no hesitation in preferring the copy which he has pub- 
lished from the State Paper Office ; “but the strongest argument in favour of 
the copy,” adds Mr. Tierney, “is the impossibility of reconciling the date of a 
supposed fact, mentioned in Gerard's additions, with that of the present letter. 
Garnet says, that for the purpose of gaining time, he has exhorted the parties of 
whom he speaks to send an envoy to the pope ; and Gerard makes him add, not 
only that his exhortations have been effectual, but that the convoy is already 
(July 24) on his road. Now, it was proved on the trial of Garnet, and it was 
acknowledged by that Jesuit himself, that the person thus accredited to the pontiff 
was Sir Edmund Baynham; that Baynham was the bearer of the letters men- 
tioned in Gerard’s copy as addressed to the nuncio, but that it was not until the 
latter part of September that he left England to proceed to his destination.” It 
is an important fact, which has escaped the notice of the writers on tho plot, that 
when Baynham quitted England, whether it was the early part, or the middle, 
(Jardine states both in different places), or the latter part of September, the 
Parliament was to meet on the 3rd of October, on which day only was it prorogued 
to the 5th of November ; but even supposing that he was aware of the proroga- 
tion, “it was barely possible, even if he had travelled directly to Rome with the 
utmost expedition, to have procured the pope’s prohibition [which, by the way, 
Garnet thought useless], and to have returned with it to England before the 5th 
of November. In point of fact, Baynham used no expedition at all; he went 
through Flanders and remained there some days, and did not reach Florence 
till the 20th of October, well knowing that the real object of his mission would 
be accomplished by his being at Rome as soon as the tidings of the explosion had 
arrived there.”—Jardine, ii. 402. Nothing is more likely than that his delay 
on the road was caused by the news of the prorogation, so that he might not be 
at Rome until the infernal result had taken place ; for according to the admis- 
sions of the conspirators at the trial, Baynham was sent to Rome “in order that 
he might be there when the news of the explosion arrived, and be prepared to 
negotiate with the pope on behalf of the conspirators, and to explain to him 
their designs respecting tho establishment of the Catholic religion in England.” 
— Jardine, ii. 47. Garnct prevaricated in his explanation of this mission at the 
trial ; “but taking the latest and final reason alleged by Garnet, namely, that he 
proposed his mission to the pope in order to negotiate for the prevention of the 
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These letters decidedly prove that Garnet was aware 
of certain machinations against the government, which 
he did not reveal to the authorities. Such conduct was 
scarcely to be expected from the Jesuit, in the present 


plot by a papal prohibition, is it credible, that for such a purpose he would have 
employed such a messenger ? A man of profligate and turbulent habits, who had 
been engaged in Essex’s rebellion, prosecuted for riots and affrays, and known as 
the captain of a club or society called ‘the Damned Crew.’ Could the superior of 
the Jesuits find no more fitting emissary on a message of mercy and salvation 
that the ‘Captain of the Damned Crew ’—the man of ‘ treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils, whose turbulent and unprincipled character was so notorious in 
England, that the conspirators themselves thought it imprudent to entrust him 
with any part of the conduct of the project at home, saying that ‘he was not 
fit for the business ?'"—Jardine, ii. 47 and 401. It was against these notorious 
facts that the Jesuit-apologists made the absurd addition to Garnet's sophisti- 
cated letter! Dr. Lingard seems inclined to persuade his readers that Garnet 
was ignorant of any particulars of the plot as late as October 4th—basing his 
argument on a garbled letter of Garnet to Parsons, respecting which dishonest 
trick I have quoted Mr. Tierney, and refer the reader to that writer for some 
pertinent remarks on the subject, iv. Append. c. ii. In the letter to which Dr. 
Lingard refers, Garnet describes the sufferings of the Catholics, and thus con- 
cludes: “So that there is no hope that Pope Paul V. can do anything : and 
whatsoever men give out there [at Rome] of easy proceedings with Catholics, is 
mere fabulous. And yet I am assured, notwithstanding, that the best sort of 
Catholics will bear all their losses with patience. But how these tyrannical 
proceedings of such base officers may drive particular men to desperate 
attempts, that I cannot ansucr for; the King's wisdom will foresee.” —Lk 

ix., 388, Now, in the circumstances, we may fairly see the drift, the allusion 
of these words which I have scored: but Dr. Lingard says: “ Now it is plain, 
from the tenor of that letter, that Garnct was then (October 4th) ignorant of 
any particulars of the plot, unless we suppose that he sought, by equivocation, 
to impose on his superiors in Rome,—a supposition which no one acquainted 
with the constitution of the Order will be disposed to admit.”  “ Constitution 
of the Order” forsooth! What has that to do with the question? Was 
Garnet complying with the “ Constitution of his Order ” when he carried Anne 
Vaux, at each remove, with him, and was so intimate with his “spiritual 
daughter,” without supposing even that the connection was criminal! “ Consti- 
tution of the Order !” And what will the doctor say to the conduct of the 
Spanish Jesuits, at the very time, against their general, as I have related? Is 
the doctor too well “acquainted with the Constitution of the Order ” to believe 
those facts? I have said before, and 1 repeat it, that the Constitutions are one 
thing, and the Jesuits are another: they must be considered apart for 
judgment.—I need not say that the doctor's attempt fails by reason of the facts 
above given. 
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instance : nevertheless, by the law of the land, “it is 
plain that he incurred the legal guilt of misprision of 
treason” even before the proceedings against him, by 
such various methods of baseness, entrapped his avowals. 
The Jesuit continued, throughout the trial, his desperate 
and reckless course of equivocation and casuistical dis- 
tinctions. He admitted his “ general knowledge” of the 
plot ; but took refuge under the cloak of sacramental 
confession. Now, we remember the obloquy which the 
Jesuits in Spain incurred when one of the Company 
actually made use of information extorted from a woman 
in the confessional, in order to denounce her accomplice 
to the Inquisition : we also remember that the Jesuits 
defended the member, and that their historian states the 
doctrine with approbation.! I remind the reader of 
the fact, merely to show the constant inconsistency of 
the Jesuits ;—their deeds must be judged apart from 
their doctrinal inculcations, as it would seem :—we may 
err by testing their vices or their virtues by their doc- 
trinal standard, which was never a fixture—but always 
adapted to particular times, and things, and places, and 
persons. In the present instance, the commissioners, 
with their usual baseness, falsely told Garnet, that 


1 See p. 40, vol. ii., of the present work for the transaction, and the Jesuit-doc- 
trine thereupon inculcated. I there gave a condensed translation, and reserved 
the original for the present occasion by way of memento. “ Fas quidem, tota 
quamvis universitas rerum esset interitura, nunquam esse signum sacrosanctum 
eonfessionis resignare. Posse tamen incidere tempora, quibus sacerdos jure à 
eonfitente exigat, ut quempiam, sive socium participem sceleris, sive quem hære- 
ticum aut alià pestilenti labe corruptum norit, si remedii nulla præterea relicta 
via sit, ipsemet confessario, vel inter confessionem facta potestate eå notitia 
utendi si correctio fraterna futura sit ; rel quod ferè præstat et ad judicialem 
denunciationcem necessarium cst, cxtra confessionem indicct. Quod si abnuat 
facere, absolri non debeat, quemadmodum absolvi non licet, qui vel reus furti, 
restituere alienam rem, vel quæ debeat alia, præstare non sit paratus." —Sacchin. 
lib. ii. 131. 
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Greenway himself had declared that the disclosure of 
the plot was not made to him in confession. This added 
to his perplexity. He wavered,—made several attempts 
to reconcile his own statement with the supposed decla- 
ration of Greenway,—and concluded by declaring that, 
whatever might have been the intention of his brother, 
he had always considered the communication as made 
with reference to confession.: To simple Catholics it 
must appear strange that people should tell their ¿intended 
crimes in confession, instead of confessing their actual 
sins with contrition and purposes of amendment. Few 
such simple Catholics will be brought to believe that the 
former can honestly be mentioned at confession: nor 
can we be pronounced unfair if we believe, with Gene- 
ral Aquaviva, that Garnet was acquainted with a plot, 
if not the identical plot, notice of which had reached 
the general at Rome. But, in effect, what faith could be 
placed in the assertions of a man, whom his equally false 
Judges were able to convict of downright, unscrupulous, 
unblushing, falsehood? Accordingly, when Garnet made 
the reply above given, the commissioners, tempting the 
false Jesuit, asked him whether he had not corresponded 
with the traitor Greenway, his brother Jesuit? Garnet 
denied, swearing by his priesthood, that he had ever 
sent letter or message to Grecnway, since they last 
parted. What a dreadful moment, what a harrowing, 
convulsive moment for the Jesuit! The commissioners 
exhibited to him a letter of his to Greenway, which 
they had intercepted!.... He acknowledged it : but 
maintained that he had done nothing wrong in denying 
the fact,—saying that they were the persons to be 
blamed—+hey who, being in possession of the letter, had 


' Lingard, ix. 66. 
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nevertheless put the question to him, as if they were 
not.! Hence we see how completely the wretched man 
was given over to the spirit of equivocation and false- 
hood: but we also beliold the extent to which his 
enemies carried the machinations of their false hearts, 
to overreach the Jesuit by cajoling him into actions 
which, if they did not incriminate him, were capable of 
being made the opportunities for displaying, in its foulest 
aspect, the specious falschoods of Jesuitism. In fact, 
the Jesuits themselves never, perhaps, surpassed these 
Scoto-English commissioners in craft,—wicked craft and 
iniquitous duplicity. And yet the lattcr had the con- 
science to condemn Garnet for his crafty equivocation ! 
The man had gone so far into the mire that he stuck 
therein—and refused to emerge. Three days later he 
was interrogated a second time respecting the doctrine 
of equivocation, and boldly declared that the practice of 
requiring men to accuse themselves was barbarous and 
unjust—that in all such cases it was lawful to employ 
equivocation, and to confirm, if it were necessary, that 
equivocation with an oath ; and that if Tresham, as had 
been pretended, had equivocated on his death-bed, he 
might have had reasons which would justify him in 
the sight of God? “To these avowals I ascribe his 
execution. The man who maintained such opinions 


1 Lingard, ix. 66. Examinations in the State Paper Office. 

2 æ This I acknowledge to be according to my opinion, and the opinion of the 
sehoolmen. And our reason is, for that, in cases of lawful equivocation, the 
speech by equivocation being saved from a lie, the same specch may be without 
perjury confirmed by oath, or by any other usual way, though it were by receiv- 
ing the sacrament, if just necessity so require.—Ilenry Garner.” Original in 
State Paper Office, in Garnet’s own hand-writing.—Apud Lingard, ix. 67, note. 
This phase in the career of Garnet will appear more strikingly in a subsequent 
page ; the circumstances in which he denied having written to Greenway, will 
present a saddening contemplation. 

YOL. III. M 
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could not reasonably complain, if the king refused credit 
to his asseverations of innocence, and permitted the law 
to take its course,”—this is the opinion of Dr. Lingard, 
the Catholic historian of England." But doubtless the 
Jesuit would have been hanged even in the absence of 
these avowals. The object of all the iniquitous ex- 
aminations by which the wretched man was tempted to 
prevaricate, to equivocate, and speak falsehood, was 


1 Lingard, vol. ix. p. 87, 2nd ed. 1825. Surely nothing could be fairer than 
this opinion of Dr. Lingard. It was a noble expression of moral conviction, in 
defiance of a casuistical inculcation—a sort of respectful tribute to the “ moral 
sense ” of the nation ; and doubtless many a Protestant thereupon concluded, 
that though a Jesuit might inculcate equivocation, such doctrine was not counte- 
nanced by “ the Church.” But a modern Jesuit takes the doctor to task for this 
observation—and very sharply, too. The Jesuit of the Documents says : “ This 
reflection of Dr. Lingard proves that a man may be at the same time, a great 
historian, a learned civilian, and a very weak theologian(!). The man ‘who 
maintained such opinions’ [Garnet] was a man who maintained a doctrine 
approved by the universal church. Cette reflexion, qui est du D. Lingard, prouve 
qu’on peut être à la fois un grand historien, un savant jurisconsulte, et un très 
foible théologien. L'homme ‘ qui soutenait de telles opinions ’ etait un homme qai 
soutenait une doctrine approuvée de toute l’ Eglise.” — Documents, i. ; Conspirat. des 
Poudres, p. 54, note. This was a hard hit on the doctor, and it seems to have taken 
effect ; for, in the subsequent edition of his work, he has modified the text, mys- 
tified it somewhat by additions, and otherwise obscured the moral conviction 
aforesaid, as follows : “ To these and similar avowals I ascribe his execution. Dy 
seeking shelter under eguivocation, he had deprived himself of the protection which 
the TRUTH might have afforded him (1) ; nor could he in such circumstances 
reasonably complain, if the king refused credit,” &c.,ed. of 1844, vol. ix. p. 67. 
But the Jesuit does not stop short with administering a rebuke to the doctor ; 
for, thereupon, in these our very modern times, he proceeds to justify equivoca- 
tion by the highest authority that Christians can appeal to. In former times— 
in those bad times for religion—that disgraceful epoch of Christianity—there 
was nothing to be wondered at when the Jesuit L’Heureux took Casaubon to 
task, for saying that he knew not what authorities Garnet could have for his 
doctrine of equivocation. “ ‘Thou say’st that thou dost not know what authorities 
he could have. If thou hadst turned over the holy Bible, as thou hast turned 
over the Neros and Caligulas of Suetonius—if thou hadst read Augustin, Gre- 
gory, the other Fathers, thou wouldst have found that the Patriarchs, the Pro- 
phets, and God himself are the authorities” [of Garnet's equivocation !].— Eudamon 
Joan. Resp. ad Epist. Ts. Causarb. e. viii. p. 164, ed. Col. Agrip. 1612. “ Neactre 
te ais, quos auctores habuerit. Si perinde sacra Biblia, ut Suetonii Caligulas, ac 
Nerones versasses,—si Augustinum, si Gregorium, si alios Patres legisses ; jam 
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Would to heaven that the Gunpowder Plot had never 
occurred, so that humanity might have been spared the 
guilty disgrace of so unjust, unchristian a trial! The 
closing scene was of a piece with every act and scene of 
the disgusting drama. 

On the 3rd of April, Garnet wrote a letter to Anne 
Vaux.' It was after another attempt to circumvent the 


“ example of our Lord,” the Jesuit gives another from a “Saint Athanas,” and then 
he summarily appeals, quoting the “ Conferences of Angers,” to St. Raymond, St. 
Antoninus, Angelinus. &c., and to six formidable casuits, videlicet, Soto, Victoria, 
Medina, Bannés, Navarre, Toledo.— Documents, i. Conspiration des Poudres, p. 55. 
If this Jesuit of the Documents thus pronounced Dr. Lingard “a very weak 
theologian ” for his apparent condemnation of his Company’s favourite equivo- 
cation, what could he gay to the erudite and most devout Alban Butler, and the 
very light of the Gallican Church, the famous Bossuet, who severely condemned 
the use of equivocation ! Parsons, of course, was a staunch advocate of the 
practice, as exhibited particularly in his “Treatise on Mitigation towards 
Catholic subjects.” Alban Butler observes (Life of Sir T. Matthews, p. 27) 
“that the attempts of Parsons to vindicate the use of equivocations alarm the 
judicious reader, and deserve a severe animadversion.” At the assembly of the 
Gallican clergy, in 1700, Bossuet announced, “that to use equivocations or 
mental reservations, was to give to the words and phrases of language an 
arbitrary meaning, framed at will, only understood by the speaker, and contrary 
to the meaning which the rest of the world would give them.” He remarked 
that, “ one is not called upon to justify all those words of holy men, in which 
some truth may be found ; that it is better to describe them as human weak- 
nesses, their proper name, rather than to excuse them by the artificial terms of 
equivocations and mental reservations, in which concealment and bad faith 
would be manifest ”—an evident rebuke to the men of the “ celebrated ” Com- 
pany.—Bausset's Hist. de Bossuet, l. xi. See Butler’s Mem. ii. p. 171. 

! This lady was the daughter of Lord Vaux. She constantly accompanied 
Garnet in his peregrinations. As often as the Jesuit was compelled to change 
his residence, the faithful Anne was by his side, with woman’s consoling affec- 
tion and boundless admiration, to checr him in the midst of his ceaseless perils. 
Garnet thus infringed his rule, so stringent in the matter of female intercourse ; 
but, is it absolutely necessary to believe that this affectionate, faithful woman 
was ever more to the Jesuit than a friend, intensely loving, and therefore 
cherished in that unblemished purity, for which she merited defence by her 
generous devotedness ? Still, it is not surprising that such a connection should 
have been ascribed to bonds less pure than those of religious or Platonic attach- 
ment, It would be idle, of course, to investigate at length the merits of a tale 
of scandal more than two centuries old. Garnet solemnly denied the imputation 
at his execution ; and his intercepted letters from the Tower, show no feeling 
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of Greenway, which you remember was torn from the 
man by a falsehood. They even hinted that Greenway 
was taken. All this was to induce him to write expla- 
nations to his friends, in self-defence ; and opportunities 
for such communication were insidiously thrown in his 
way, whilst his letters were intercepted and brought to 
the Council. Garnet was anxious to clear himself with 
his Catholic friends, for the false information filled his 
mind with dismay, whilst he dreaded that further 
scandal would arise from the disclosures which Green- 
way might make in his supposed captivity. His whole 
defence had rested upon the assurance of Greenway’s 
escape ; and if that Jesuit were now taken and examined 
he might give a totally different account of the trans- 
action, and betray all. His letter to Anne, which she 
never received, consisted of explanations and a defence 
of his conduct. After giving her advice respecting the 
best mode of disposing of herself after his death, he 
says :—“I understand, by the doctors which were with 
me, and by Mr. Lieutenant, that great scandal was 
taken at my arraignment, and five hundred Catholics 
turned Protestants ; which, if it should be true, I must 
think that many other Catholics are scandalised at me also. 
I desire all to judge of me in charity ; for, I thank God 
most humbly, in all my speeches and actions I have had 
a desire to do nothing against the glory of God; and so 
I will touch, as near as I remember, every point. I found 


except her near relationship to some of the conspirators, and her intimacy with 
all of them, and, of course, her adherence to Garnet after he was declared a 
traitor by royal proclamation.—Z/bid. ii. 63,64. At the trial, the Earl of Salis- 
bury said to Garnet : “This gentlewoman, Mr. Garnet, hath harboured you 
these twelve ycars last past, and seems to speak for you in her confessions ; I 
think she would sacrifice herself for you to do you good, and you likewise for 
her.” — bid. 309. 
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myself so touched by all that have gone before, but 
especially by the testimony of two that did hear our 
confessions and conferences, and misunderstand us, that I 
thought it would make our actions much more excusable 
to tell the truth than to stand to the torture or trial by 
witnesses. J acknowledged that Mr. Greenwell | Green- 
way | only told me in confession; yet so that I might reveal 
it after I should be brought in question for it. I also said 
that I thought he had it in confession, so that he could 
reveal it to none but to me; and so neither of us was 
bound, or could reveal it [7.e. we were not bound, and 
might reveal it]. I thought Mr. Greenwell was beyond 
sea, and that he could have no harm ; but if he be here, 
in their fingers, I hope his charity is such, that he would 
be content to bear part with me. He was so touched 
that my acknowledgments did rather excuse him ; for I 
said (as it was true) that we both conspired to hinder 
it. And so I hope he did. For Bate’s accusation is of 
no credit, he revealing confession, if it were true. For 
matters of the pope's authority, of sigillum confessionis 
[the seal of confession, | of equivocation, 1 spoke as mode- 
rately as I could, and as I thought I was bound ; if any 
were scandalised thereat, it was not my fault, but their 
own. The breves I thought necessary to acknowledge 
for many causes, especially Mr. Catesby having grounded 
himself thereon, and not on my advice. I remember 
nothing else that could scandalise. But I was in medio 
illusorum [in the midst of deceivers], and it may be, 
Catholics may also think strange that we should be 
acquainted with such things [the Plot]; but who can 
hinder but he must know things sometimes which he 
would not? I never allowed it: I sought to hinder it 
more than men can imagine, as the pope will tell: it 
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was not my part, as I thought, to disclose it. I have 
written a detestation of that action for the king to see ; 
and I acknowledge myself not to die a victorious martyr, 
but a penitent thief, as I hope I shall do ; and so will I 
say at the execution, whatsoever others have said or 
held before. Let everybody consider, if they had been 
twenty-three times examined before the wisest of the 
realm, besides particular conferences with Mr. Lieu- 
tenant, what he could have done under so many evi- 
dences. For the conspirators thought themselves sure, 
and used my name freely ; though, I protest, none of 
them ever told me anything, yet have I hurt nobody 
* * * Howsoever I shall die a thief, yet you may assure 
yourself your innocency is such, that I doubt not but if 
you die by your imprisonment, you shall die a martyr. 
For the time is come that judgment must begin at the house 
of God. Farewell, my always most beloved in Christ, 
and pray for me!”? 

On the following day Garnet sent to the Council the 
declaration alluded to in the foregoing letter as written 
for the king to see, 

4° April. 

“] Henry Garnet, of the Society of Jesus, Priest, do here freely 
protest before God, that I hold the late intention of the Powder Action 
to have been altogether unlawful and most horrible, as well in respect 
of the injury and treason to his Majesty, the Prince, and others that 


should have been sinfully murdered at that time, as also in respect 
of infinite other innocents, which should have been present. I also 


1 The text and conclusion are in Latin. “1 Pet. iv. Tempus est ut incipiat 
judicium a domo Dei. Vale, mihi scmper dilectissima in Christo, et ora pro me ! 
3° April.” The letter is taken from Garnet's autograph in the State Paper Office 
by Jardine, who remarks that, “it was Garnet's usual custom to conclude his 
letters to Anne Vaux with fragments of text from the Vulgate [the Latin Bible) 
or from the Roman Liturgy, not always very apposite to the subject of his com- 
munications." —Jardine, ii. 322. Orange-juice was the fluid used instead of ink ; 
it became legible by being held to the fire. 
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protest that I was ever of opinion that it was unlawful to attempt any 
violence against the king’s majesty and the estate after he was once 
received by the realm. Also I acknowledge that I was bound to reveal 
all knowledge that I had of this or any other treason out of the sacra- 
ment of confession. And whereas, partly upon hope of prevention, 
partly for that I would not betray my friend, I did not reveal the 
general knowledge of Mr. Catesby’s intention which I had by him, I 
do acknowledge myself highly guilty, to have offended God, the king’s 
majesty and estate; and humbly ask of all forgiveness; exhorting all 
Catholics whatsoever, that they no way build upon my example, but by 
prayer and otherwise seek the peace of the realm, hoping in his Majes- 
ty’s merciful disposition, that they shall enjoy their wonted quietness, 
and not bear the burden of mine or others’ defaults or crimes. In 
testimony whereof I have written this with my own hand. HENRY 
GARNET.” 


“Both the above papers,” says Jardine, “are still in 
existence at the State Paper Office in Garnet's hand- 
writing; and no doubt can exist either as to their 
genuineness or their contents. They contain nothing 
positively inconsistent with Garnet's statement on the 
trial; taken by themselves, indeed, they rather strengthen 
his defence ; but it will be observed that he takes care 
to define exactly the extent of the admissions which he 
had made, which might be for the information and 
guidance of Greenway in his answers, supposing he was 
taken ; and the whole scope and object of the letter to 
Anne Vaux is not to justify himself from the imputa- 
tion of being in fact an accessory to the plot, but to 
excuse himself from the accusation of weakness in 
having acknowledged so much as he had done, by 
showing that he had admitted no more either against 
himself or Greenway than had been already proved 
beyond the possibility of contradiction.”* It was actually 


1 Garnets Examination, 25th April, 1606. ; State Paper Office ; Jardine, 


ii. 324. 
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on the same day, April 4th, that Garnet wrote the 
letter to Greenway—by way of caution as to what he 
had avowed—and afterwards affirmed “upon his priest- 
hood, that he did never write any letter or letters, nor 
send any message to Greenway since he was at Coughton; 
and this he protested to be spoken without equivoca- 
tion”!! Strongly as we abhor the disgraceful temptation 
of falsehood by which he was entrapped—truly as we 
may make every allowance for the Jesuit’s infatuated 
conscience—and sympathise with a man in such a 
dilemma—yet, on the verge of eternity, thus to forswear 
himself, exhibits one of the most dismal features of his 
perverted mind—casting the darkest shade of doubt on 
all his representations. And yet, can it be supposed 
that it was merely to save his life that Garnet asseverated 
these solemn falsehoods? It would seem so from his 
supplication to the king for mercy :—but we must also 
give the Jesuit credit, if such it be, for that anxiety 
which made him dread to compromise his Company—a 
conspicuous sentiment in the Jesuits, which, if it be not 
inexcusable, certainly renders them, on all occasions, 
unsafe authoritics as to events which relate to their 
Company. On their “priesthood,” on their “salvation,” 
by the God who was to judge them hereafter, they 
thought themselves expediently permitted to swear any- 
thing by equivocation—just as they might undertake 
anything by the doctrine of probabilism, or that which 
permits conscience to be overruled by the decisions 
of others— provided they be “learned.” Following 
in a similar track, Garnet’s apologists have exhausted 
their wits to make it a technical instead of a moral 
question ; and whilst no man, I believe, can read the 


1 Ibid. ul antea. 
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documents I have copied, and the facts admitted on all 
hands, without the conviction that Garnet was, as his 
general expressed it, “conscious of the thing ”— yet has 
Jesuitical perversity been able still to keep it an open 
question amongst the damaging facts which attest the 
abuse of the religious sentiment, by those who pretend 
to be its angels unto happiness here and hereafter. 

The Jesuits doom was pronounced ; and yet they 
continued the tormenting, disreputable, immoral exa- 
minations of the man whom they believed, with reason, 
to be a confirmed prevaricator, and unscrupulous equivo- 
cator—a perjurer ; as though they cared not if they 
tempted the sinner still more to sin against his God— 
provided they could make useful discoveries for the sake 
of their party. Yet these were the immaculates who 
denounced the immoral doctrines of the Jesuits—their 
unscrupulous recklessness as to the means by which their 
ends were promoted. I believe they were more guilty 
than the Jesuits—for, after all, these Jesuits upheld 
certain principles by which they believed their conduct 
justified : whereas their Protestant opponents and de- 
ceivers had no such “excuse” for their iniquity :—where 
the former lied conscientiously, so to speak, the latter 
practised deccit against their consciences, prevaricated 
with the knowledge of the sin, and lied with deliberate 
malice in the presence of the God of Truth, whom they 
pretended to serve. A few days before Garnet's exe- 
cution several divines of the English Protestant Church 
visited him in the Tower, for the alleged purpose of 
giving him such spiritual assistance as his situation 
required, but really perhaps by the direction of the king, 
says Jardine,—in order to draw from him further 
information respecting the faith and doctrine of the 
Jesuits. Among other persons present on this occasion, 
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besides Sir William Waad (the person who intercepted 
Garnet’s letters), there were Dr. James Montague, the 
Dean of the Chapel Royal; Dr. Neile, one of the king’s 
chaplains and Dean of Westminster; and Dr. John 
Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s—all of them clergymen of 
distinguished learning and—piety.' And they “put 
questions” to the Jesuit, and their account of his 
answers are recorded, but their account is not worth 
recording :? notwithstanding the frightful distress of 
mind in which they found the wretched man—they 
dangled with his unspeakable anguish, as reflected in the 
following letter—probably the last he ever wrote—to the 
faithful Anne—but intercepted as a matter of course. 


“It pleaseth God daily to multiply my crosses. I beseech him give 
me patience and perseverance—usque in finem—[unto the end]. I 
was, after a week’s hiding, taken in a friend’s house, where our confes- 
sions and secret conferences were hcard, and my letters taken by some 
indiscretion abroad ;—then the taking of yourself ;—after my arraign- 
ment ;—then the taking of Mr. Greenwell ;—then the slander of us 
both abroad ;—then the ransacking anew of Erith and the other house; 
—then the execution of Mr. Hall ;—and now, last of all, the appre- 
hension of Richard and Robert; with a cipher, I know not of whose, 
laid to my charge, and that which was a singular oversight, a letter 
in cipher, together with the ciphers ;—which letter may bring many 
into question. 

“ Suffer etiam hos ;—ye have heard, and have seen the end of the 
Lord; that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. May the 
name of the Lord be blessed. 


“ Your's in eternum, as I hope, 
“21%, Apr. “H. G. 


“T thought verily my chamber in Thames Street had been given 
over, and, therefore, I used it to save Erith; but I might have done 
otherwise.” ? 


1 Jardine, ii. 330. 2 See them in Jardine, ii. 331. 
3 State Paper Office ; Jardine, ii. 332. The words from James, c. v. }1, are 
in Latin. 
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At the end of the letter Garnct described an oval 
figure, the cross at the top, the I. H. S., or Jesus Homi- 
num Salrator, Jesus Saviour of Men, in the centre, with 
the figure of a heart beneath, pierced with three nails, 
and the following words below : God of my heart, and 
my portion God for ever, Deus cordis mei; et pars 
mea Deus in eternum. 

Still they tormented him; and gave him another 
examination on the 25th of April; and after a dismal 
interval of eight days, the Jesuit was finally informed that 
he was to suffer the death. The wretched man could 
hardly be persuaded to believe the announcement, “ har- 
ing conceived great hope of grace by some good words 
and promises he said were made to him,’—thus did 
they deceive him to the last.' On the 3rd of May, 
1606, Garnet was drawn upon a hurdle, according to 
the usual practice, to the place of execution prepared in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. The Recorder of London, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Dean of Winchester, were 
present by the king’s command—the first in the king’s 
name, and the two others in the name of God and 
Christ—to assist the Jesuit with such advice as suited 
the condition of a dying man. ? And how did they 
fulfil their mission? Oh, ’twas a bitter thing to hear 
these Christians squabbling, (no other words will do), 
squabbling with the wretched Jesuit on the brink of 
eternity! High aloft above the heads of the multitude 
assembled to see the sight, the scaffold displayed the 
Jesuit, the Man of the Law, and the Men of God. The 
man of the law urged the Jesuit publicly to declare his 
real opinion respecting the conspiracy and treason——“ it 


1 A letter at the State Paper Office, Jardine, ii. 334. 
2 Jardine, ii. 337. 
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was now of no use to dissemble—all was clearly and 
manifestly proved,’—and the Man of the Law ventured 
to mention “the true spirit of repentance” and satis- 
faction to “the Christian world,” with “hearty com- 
punction.” And the deans said they were there “to 
suggest to him such matters as might be useful for his 
soul, —they exhorted him “to prepare and settle him- 
self for another world.” The Jesuit intimated that he 
was ready. The Churchmen asked him to declare his 
mind to the people. He denounced the plot to those 
beside him. They would have him declare as much to 
the multitude. “Iam very weak,” said he; “my voice 
fails me: if I should speak to the people, I cannot make 
them hear me; it is impossible that they should hear 
me.” They led him to the western end of the scaffold. 
Still he hesitated to address the people. The recorder 
urged him, and promised to repeat his words aloud to 
the multitude. Then he addressed the multitude as 
follows: “My good fellow-citizens, I am come hither 
on the morrow of the invention of the Holy Cross, to 
see an end of all my pains and troubles in this world ; 
and I here declare before you all, that I consider the 
late treason and conspiracy against the state, to be cruel 
and detestable: and, for my part, all designs and en- 
deavours against the king were ever disliked by me; and 
if this attempt had been perfected as it was designed, I 
think it would have been altogether damnable: and I 
pray for all prosperity to the king, the queen, and the 
royal family.” He paused. Tho recorder told him to 
“ask pardon of the king for what he had attempted.” 
“T do so,” said Garnet, “as far as I have sinned against 
him,—namely, in that I did not reveal that whereof I 
had a general knowledge from Mr. Catesby—but not 
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otherwise.” Then the Dean of Winchester began : “ Mr. 
Garnet, 1 pray you deal clearly in this matter ; you were 
certainly privy to the whole business.” “God forbid!” 
said the Jesuit: “I never understood anything of the 
design of blowing up the Parliament House.” Then 
proceeded the awful squabble between the man of the 
law, the man of God, and the wretched convict just 
about to depart for an eternal judgment. It was a 
repetition of the trial: only the Dean of Winchester was 
the attorney for the nonce. Charges were flung at the 
Jesuit, and he flung them back, just as before. Then 
the recorder interposed, holding in his hand papers 
which the king had given him for the purpose—as the 
whole disgraceful scene was planned beforehand : “the 
king had expressly arranged this, in order that if 
Garnet, with his accustomed effrontery, should, after all 
his previous confessions, return to a denial of his guilt, 
on the scaffold, the means of convicting him by his own 
testimony might be ready.” As soon as the recorder 
began to produce the papers, Garnet, unwilling to have 
his confessions publicly read, told him “that he might 
spare himself that trouble ; that he readily acknowledged 
whatever he had signed with his hand to be true; and 
that, inasmuch as he had not declared the knowledge 
of the plot which had been generally imparted to him, 
he owned himself to be justly condemned, and asked 
pardon of the king.” Again he denounced the plot, 
and the recorder repeated his words with a loud voice 
to the multitude. And then he remembered Anne 
Vaux, and proceeded to defend her against the cvil 
reports by which the connection had been tarnished. 
Having paid this tribute to the faithful Anne, the 


' Jardine, ii. 341. 
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wretched convict asked the recorder how much time 
would be given to him for prayer: he was told 
that he might pray as long as he liked, and no one 
would interrupt him. “He then kneeled down at the 
foot of the ladder, but performed his devotions very 
coldly, and seemed unable to apply himself steadily and 
piously to prayer. Indeed, so little affected was he 
in praying, that he looked round from time to time, and 
listened to what was said by the attendants, sometimes 
even answering to what they said ; so that he seemed to 
mutter his prayers more for form and appearance than 
from any devotion of mind.” When he arose from his 
knees, and was about to put off his clothes, the recorder 
again addressed him, saying, “That he feared he was 
about to make his end as his life had been,—his main 
object being still to attempt to extenuate his crime by 
cunning and duplicity.” One of those standing near 
him then asked him, “ Whether he still held the same 
opinion as he had formerly expressed about equivocation, 
and whether he thought it lawful to equivocate at the 
point of death?” He refused to give an opinion at 
that time ; and the Dean of St. Paul's sharply inveigh- 
ing against equivocation, and saying that seditious doc- 
trine of that kind was the parent of all such impious 
treasons and designs as those for which he suffered, 
Garnet said, “that how equivocation was lawful, and, 
when [lawful], he had shewn his mind elsewhere, and 
that he should, at any rate, use no equivocation now.” 
The dean rejoined ; “But you have recorded strange 
doctrines on that subject in your written confessions.” 
“In those confessions,” said Garnet, “I have stated my 
real opinions, and to them I refer you.” The recorder 
then assured him, as he seemed still to entertain some 
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I perceived this, I thought it most becoming to confess, 
although before, it would have been unlawful for me to 
have accused myself. As to my brother Greenway, I 
wish the truth respecting him were known. I would 
never have charged him, if I had not believed him to 
be beyond the sea. But it seemed right to me to con- 
fess the truth, which I wish he had done also, that false 
rumours might not make both of us more criminal than 
we really were. I beseech all men that Catholics may 
not fare the worse for my sake, and I exhort all 
Catholics to take care not to mix themselves with 
seditious or traitorous designs against the king.” Having 
thus spoken, he raised his hands and made the sign of 
the cross upon his forehead and breast, saying in Latin, 
“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost! Jesus Mary! Mary, mother of grace! mother 
of mercy! Do thou defend me from the enemy, and 
receive me in the hour of death.” Then he said :— 
“Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit, because 
thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth!” Then 
again crossing himself, he continued in Latin still— 
“By this sign of the cross, may all that is malignant 
flee far from me! Plant thy cross, O Lord, in my heart” 
—and again, “Jesus Mary! Mary, mother of grace! 
mother of mercy! Do thou defend me from the enemy, 
and receive me in the hour of death!” In the midst of 
these prayers the ladder was drawn away, and, by the 
express command of the king, he remained hanging from 
the gallows until he was quite dead.' 


1 Jardine, ii. 341—344, quoting Abbott. I need not state that Bartoli and 
More, the Jesuit-historians of the English province, give a more edifying death- 
scene to Garnet ;—but from all that preceded, I prefer that of an enemy, aa 
being much more probable in the given circumstances. More gives Garnet a 
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and I hesitate not to affirm, that those with whom he 
had to deal, from first to last, do not seem to me more 
respectable as Christians, or as men, than the Jesuit. I 
see ample evidence to suggest the moral guilt of Garnet, 
as well as his legal guilt by his own admission, of the 
treason for which he suffered : but the means employed 
to eventuate the conviction of the wretch, or rather to 
justify his execution to the world, were so detestable, so 
mean, so cruel, that it would almost seem that some 
malignant fiend resolved to make that trial compensate 
for the horrible but averted guilt of the Powder Action. 
The disgrace which should have been confined to a few 
disreputable, desperate men calling themselves Catholics, 
and connected with the Jesuit faction in England, has 
settled also upon the Protestant party, who covered 
themselves with the infamy we have traced to its con- 
clusion. It is well to be reminded of these facts, as 
often as the 5th of November comes round with its 
riots and damages, as though the fiend aforesaid made 
the Powder Action a legacy of inflictions on the loyal 
people of England, to the latest posterity. 

- A few remarks on this celebrated trial may be inter- 
esting. The conviction of Garnet, and his consequent 
punishment, were not the object of the trial. The end 
proposed by the clever heads of those times, was to 
make “a public and visible anatomy of Popish doctrine 
and practice,” as the Earl of Salisbury declared on the 
trial. The ferocious and hungry party in power, eagerly 
grasped the occasion to establish, on some sort of prin- 
ciple, the severe enactments which they had prepared 
against the Catholics. With this intention, the par- 
ticular crime of Garnet was expanded into a large 
discourse of all the trcasons, real and imputed, of the 
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Plot, consisted of his own voluntary statements and 
declarations before the commissioners, and of the confes- 
sions of those who had been already executed for the 
offence with which he was charged; and no single 
living witness was produced in the course of this volu- 
minous proceeding, excepting the two persons who veri- 
fied the interlocutions of Garnet with Hall. With 
respect to the mode of laying these documents before 
the jury, a more than usual unfairness took place on this 
trial, in the selection of passages to be read from the 
examinations and confessions. Among many instances 
of a similar kind, an example of peculiar injustice in 
this respect occurs in the case of a voluntary declaration 
of Garnet, dated the 13th of March, which follows 
in the form in which it was read upon the trial. A 
better illustration of this iniquitous course of proceeding 
can hardly be found ; and I therefore now give the 
reader the whole declaration from the original, premising 
that the body of the paper is entircly written by Garnet ; 
but that the letters in the margin, distinguishing the 
paragraphs, and those at the head of the paper, pointing 
out to the officer what he was to read, are in Sir Edward 
Coke’s handwriting. The passages read on the trial are 
distinguished by italics :— 
A. 


B. 
D. Paragraphs to be read. 
F. 


J 
“130 Martii. 

A. “I have remembered some things, which, because 
they were long before my knowledge of the Powder Acts, 
I had forgotten. 

B. “ About Michaelmas after the king came in, Mr. 
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Catesby told me that there would be some stirring, seeing 
the king kept not promise. 

C. “ And I greatly misliked it, saying it was against 
the pope’s express commandment ; for I had a letter 
from our general thereof, dated in July before, wherein 
was earnestly, by Clement, commanded the very same 
which this pope commanded the last summer. There- 
fore, I earnestly desired him that he and Mr. Thomas 
Winter would not join with any in such tumults : for, in 
respect of their often conversation with us, we should be 
thought accessory. He assured me he would not. But 
neither he told, nor I asked, any particulars. 

D. “ Long after this, about Midsummer was twelve- 
month, either Mr. Catesby alone, or he and Thomas 
Winter together, insinuated that they had somewhat in 
hand, and that they would sure prevail. 

E. “I still reproved them ; but they entered into no 
particulars. 

F. “ Soon after came Mr. Greenwell | Greenway, the 
Jesuit Tesmond | to me, and told me as much. 

G. “I greatly misliked any stirring, and said, ‘Good 
Lord ! how is it possible that God can work any good 
effect by these men? These are not God’s knights, but 
the devil’s knights.’ Mr. Greenwell told this to Thomas 
Winter, who, about a month after Michaelmas, came to 
me, and expostulated that I had so hard a conceit 
of him, and would never tell him of it. As for their 
intermeddling in matters of tumults, since I misliked it, 
he promised they would give over ; and I never heard 
more of it until the question propounded by Mr. Catesby.’ 


! This was a question which Catesby proposed to Garnet “in general terms, 
as to the lawfulness of a design intended for the promotion of the Catholic 
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As for his asking me of the lawfulness of killing the 
king, I am sure it was never asked me in my life, and 
I was always resolute that it was not lawful; but he 
was so resolved in conscience, that it was lawful in itself 
to take arms for religion, that no man could dissuade 
it, but by the pope’s prohibition, which afterwards I 


religion, in the prosecution of which, it would be necessary, together with many 
enemies, to destroy some innocent Catholic friends.” Garnet said that in total 
ignorance of Catesby's intended application of his answer, he replied, that “ in 
case the object was clearly good, and could be effected by no other means, it 
might be lawful among many nocents to destroy some innocents."—Garnet’s 
Examin. Jardine, ii. 229. By thus expressly connecting this question with the 
plot, Garnet evidently contradicts the assertion of Greenway or the Jesuit 
Tesmond, who, in his Narrative, would make it appear that Catesby’s question 
referred to his pretended design of serving under the Archduke in Flanders 
against the States. The particular case being the attack on a town defended by 
Dutch heretics, in sacking which it might happen that some Catholic inhabitants 
might bo killed or injured ;—the question was whether it was justifiable to pro- 
secute a design in which this injustice might probably occur? Garnet answered 
in tho affirmative.—Jbid. In point of fact, throughout the whole machination, 
the Jesuits seem to have known everything, and yet in such a way that they 
could casuistically, equivocatingly say they knew nothing of the transaction. So 
strangely did they deccive themselves by casuistry. I may observe that this 
same question occurs in the casuistic works of the Jesuit Lessius, and is repeated 
by Ligorio, iii.121. Perhaps one of the most remarkable facts connected with 
this affair, is, that the Jesuit Martin Delrius, in his Disquisttiones Magica, pub- 
lished in 1600, two or three years before the scheme was concocted, actually 
gives a gunpowder plot in illustration : “ For instance,” says he, “a criminal 
confesses that he or some other person has placed gunpowder or other combustible 
matter under a certain house ; and that unless this is removed, the house will inevi- 
tably be blown up, the kiny killed, and as many as go into or out of the city be 
destroyed or brought into great danger,—in such a case, almoet all the learned 
doctors, with few exceptions, assert that the confessor may reveal it, if he take 
due care that, neither directly nor indirectly, he draws into suspicion the particu- 
lar offence of the person confessing. But the contrary opinion is the safer and 
better doctrine, and more consistent with religion, and with the reverence due to 
the holy rite of confession.” See the whole passage in Jardine, ii. 371, 372, with 
some sensible remarks thcreon, showing that the work might be in the hands 
of the English Catholics, or rather, their leaders. I shall have occasion 
to offer a few observations on the practice of confession, in general, and 
will only here remind the reader of the Irish ostler who, upon being asked 


by his confessor whether he ever greased the horses’ teeth, said “ No—but he 
would try it.” 
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by the commissioners, and it appears from his letters 
that he was constantly in fear of it. He had literally 
been surrounded by snares ; his confidential conferences 
with his friend had been insidiously overheard, and, as 
he said, misunderstood; and it is obvious that the 
listeners did not hear all, or nearly all that passed. His 
letters from the Tower had been intercepted, and were 
in the possession of his accusers, and artifices and threats 
were alternately employed in order to delude or terrify 
him into confession. After six weeks’ imprisonment, 
with a weak and decaying body, and with spirits broken 
by perpetual alarm and anxiety, he was suddenly taken 
from the solitude of his dungeon, to contend for his life, 
alone and unassisted, before a crowd of prejudiced and 
partial auditors, against the most subtle advocate of the 
time. When these disadvantages are duly considered, 
it must be confessed that Garnet played his part on the 
trial with firmness and moderation ; answering sedately 
and respectfully to the searching questions proposed by 
the commissioners, and steadily maintaining the ground 
upon which he had rested his defence, ever since the 
discoveries induced by means of his conferences with Old- 
corne. We search in vain, however, in his demeanour on 
the trial, as well as in his various letters and examinations, 
for proofs of that intelligence and learning which are 
ascribed to him by Bellarmine and other writers of his 
own party. 351 

The general question of Garnet's moral guilt has been 
the subject of warm discussion at various times during 
the last two centuries. Those who have debated this 
matter since the trial, observes Jardine, have undoubtedly 


! Jardine, ii, 355—360. 
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of Eudemon Joannes was L'Heureux. He was a native 
of Candia, and a Jesuit of high reputation for learning, 
who taught theology at the University of Padua, and 
was appointed by Pope Urban VIII. Rector of the Greek 
College at Rome. The book of Eudæmon Joannes was 
adroitly and plausibly written, and excited so strong a 
sensation throughout Europe in favour of Garnet, that 
James considered it absolutely necessary to provide 
some antidote to the poison. He therefore employed 
the celebrated Isaac Casaubon, whom he had about that 
time invited to England, to refute the Jesuit’s arguments, 
and supplied him with all the confessions and declara- 
tions of the conspirators, and of Garnet himself, together 
with various other documents necessary for the purpose. 
Casaubon executed the duty imposed upon him with a 
degree of skill and candour worthy of his enlightened 
character ; and his “ Epistle to Fronto Ducæus,” which 
appeared in 1611, is unquestionably one of the best works 
which were published on the subject. Eudæmon Joannes, 
in 1612, wrote an answer to Casaubon, by no means equal 
to his first work, and easily to be refuted by those who had 
access to the evidence possessed by the English govern- 
ment. Still the impression produced upon the public 
mind by the arguments of Eudæmon Joannes in his 
first work, was not entirely removed : Catholic writers 
continued to refer to it as a triumphant and incon- 
trovertible demonstration of Garnet’s innocence ; while 
the inaccurate and imperfect narration of the proceed- 
ings on his trial, led to abundant false reasoning upon 
the subject. In this state of the controversy, Dr. Robert 
Abbott, the brother of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
a man of the highest reputation for talents and learn- 
ing, but a fierce adversary of popery, and, from his 
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subject, and impeded the successful investigation of the 
truth. Party spirit and prejudice have distorted and 
misapplied the materials at command; and the dis- 
cussion has been conducted so much more in the spirit 
of political rancour than of candid inquiry, that the only 
result has been to widen the unfortunate breach which 
had so long existed between the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant, without advancing a step towards the solution 
of the historical difficulties: “It is most absurd and 
unjust,” observes Jardine, “to argue, because a particular 
Jesuit, two hundred years ago, followed his pernicious 
principles into a wicked course of action, that therefore 
the principles and doctrines of Catholics at the present 
day must be practically opposed to morality and good 
government. Garnet’s most obnoxious and dangerous 
opinions were the opinions of a section only of those 
who professed the Roman Catholic religion: they were 
not sanctioned generally even by the Jesuits of his day, 
but were maintained and encouraged only by the most 
fanatical and extravagant casuists of that party. Inthe 
writings of several learned Jesuits in the seventeenth 
century, there are no traces of such extreme opinions ; 
within fifty years after Garnet’s time, they were ridi- 
culed and refuted in the Lettres Provinciales of Pascal, 
who was a conscientious Catholic ; they were disclaimed 
as doctrines of the Church of Rome, in the most solemn 
manner, by the unfortunate Lord Stafford, who was also 
a conscientious Catholic ; and in the doctrinal works of 
Catholic divines in our own times they are universally 
disavowed and condemned. If it be unfair and un- 
reasonable to impute to modern Catholics the false and 
mischievous opinions of Garnet, it is still more manifestly 
unjust to make them responsible for his particular 
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before that date, he was made acquainted with the plot 
by Greenway—that he was fully aware of the persever- 
ance of the conspirators in their scheme, as he asked 
Greenway about it as often as he saw him—and, at the 
moment he wrote that letter, he was on the point of 
starting upon a pilgrimage with several of the sworn 
conspirators, to St. Winifred’s Well, in Flintshire. This 
letter must be considered as supplying convincing and 
fatal evidence against Garnet. It shows to demonstration 
that, within a few weeks before the intended meeting of 
Parliament, when the blow was to be struck, Garnet was 
wilfully deceiving, not Parsons, indeed, as Jardine says, 
but the general and the pope, as to the disposition of the 
English Catholics ; and that, so far from endeavouring 
to procure a prohibition from the pope to prevent the 
execution of the plot, he was persuading the authorities 
at Rome into a belief that all interference on their part 


1 In the month of September, 1605, this pilgrimage was undertaken by Garnet, 
accompanied by a large party of Catholics. The performance of this extraordi- 
nary religious ceremony, at this precise point of time, when the Parliament was | 
expected to meet on the ensuing 3rd of October, and the Powder Plot was on 
the eve of its execution, is undoubtedly a circumstance entitled to much weight 
in considering the question of Garnet's implication in the moral guilt of the 
conspiracy. It appears, from various examinations, that the party consisted of 
about thirty persons, male and female, among whom were Garnet, Anne Vaux, 
and Lady Digby. The pilgrimage, which occupied about a fortnight, began at 
Goathurst, Sir Everard Digby's house, in Buckinghamshire, and proceeded by 
Daventry to John Grant’s house at Norbrook, and Winter's at Haddington, and 
thence through Shrewsbury to Holt, in Flintshire. It is material to observe not 
only that Rookwood, one of the avowed conspirators, was a party to this pilgri- 
mage, but that on their progress the pilgrims stopped at the houses of Grant and 
Winter, at each of which mass was said by Garnet. “It is scarcely conceiva- 
ble,” observes Jardine, “that this unusual proceeding, undertaken at the 
express suggestion of Garnet, by persons actively concerned in the plot, within a 
month from its proposed execution, should not have had reference to the great 
blow then about to be struck for the Catholic Church.” If this step may seem 
to change the horrible crime into infatuated fanaticism, it may also have been 
the means adopted to impress the minds of the vulgar with the notion that God 
willed the deed of blood, and thus replied to their prayers. 
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“Father Stanny, the Jesuit, is now very well in the 
Gatehouse, though close: yet it is thought he shall go 
over, at the French ambassador’s request; to which 
ambassador we are all beholden: and the suit cometh 
of the ambassador’s self. This Father Stanny hath 
written of himself, that he was sorely tormented with 
the stone, and had also the measles; and, for want 
of sleep, fell into the conceit [that] the house where he 
was should be searched: therefore, went out, for fear of 
hurting the family, came to an inn, where, having not 
slept, in the morning, he imagined the town was all 
in armour, betwixt Catholics and heretics, and so thought 
he must also do his part, and so called for a knife, and 
struck the chamberlain.' He hath been diversely exa- 
mined ; but all is well ended, and rather edification 
taken of all sorts, than otherwise ; and Catholics esteem 
of him as of a saint, as, indeed, his carriage for these 
twenty years hath deserved. 

“TI forgot to write again the jest which once I wrote 
in the letter which was missent to Joseph [probably 
Joseph Creswell, the Jesuit], which he returned to me 
very unluckily ; that is, that Father Parsons [having] 
procured Mr. Thomas Fitzherbert to be the pope's 
secretary, exacted, first, an oath, that Mr. Fitzherbert 
should discover all the secrets; which oath prevailing 
against the other second oath, taken to the pope himself, 
divers secrets were known, which Clement knew must 
needs be discovered by his secretary, Fitzherbert, who, 
either by torture, or for fear of the same, disclosed his 
former oath to Father Parsons, who thereupon fled to 


' This extraordinary hallucination of the Jesuit is certainly remarkable at the 
time when the Powder Action and its probable results were the dominant ideas 
of those who reasoned in their madness. 
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confederates, he would never, at such a moment, have 
thought of proceeding, as he says [in the letter] he was 
about to proceed, towards London, and thus exposing 
himself to the almost inevitable danger of falling into 
the hands of his enemies. Now, the whole of this 
reasoning is founded on the assumption that the letter 
bore only the single date of the fourth. On the twenty- 
first, the supposed danger of a journey to London no 
longer existed. At that period, too, Garnet, instead of 
proceeding towards the metropolis, had not only re- 
moved in the opposite direction,—from Goathurst, in 
Buckinghamshire, to Harrowden, the seat of Lord Vaux, 
in Northamptonshire, but was also preparing to with- 
draw himself still farther from the capital, and by the 
end of the month, was actually at Coughton, in the 
neighbourhood of Alcester. In fact, what was written 
on the fourth, he had practically contradicted on the 
twenty-first : and to have allowed any part of the let- 
ter, therefore, to carry this later date, would have been 
to supply the refutation of the very argument which it 
was intended to support. Hence the expedient to 
which this writer has had recourse. The postscript and 
its date are carefully suppressed ; and we are told that, 
looking at the contents of the letter, Garnet, when he 
wrote it, could have known nothing of the designs of 
the conspirators :—‘ When he wrote this letter [says 
Greenway |, which was on the 4th of October, he knew 
nothing of the project of these gentlemen, other than 
by the suspicion which he had at first entertained.’ 
Without stopping to notice the falsehood contained in 
the concluding words of this sentence, and without in- 
tending to offer an opinion here, as to the principal 
question of Garnet’s conduct, I may still remark that 
even the friends of that Jesuit universally admit him to 
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in all probability, the announcement of that important 
fact to the great paramount of plots and machinations, 
the ever restless Robert Parsons. Parsons had ever 
been the very soul of the Spanish faction, and it was 
out of that broken concern that the Powder Action 
issued : is it reasonable to believe that Parsons was 
ignorant of the “ great blow,” about to be struck for the 
cause ? He who found out—he who knew everything 
that was passing in England, could never have been 
ignorant of the Powder Action. If the Jesuit Baldwin, 
in the Netherlands, was made a party to the scheme, 
why not Parsons in Italy? Must Parsons be the soul 
of every other machination, except the one which seemed 
so likely to be crowned with complete success ? 

These are but conjectures: let us return to the facts 
attesting Garnet's moral guilt in the plot. In June, 
1605, Catesby proposes to him the question about 
“killing nocents and innocents.” One month afterwards, 
in July, 1605, Greenway, according to Garnet's account, 
unfolds the whole scheme of the plot to him, at which 
communication he says he was struck with horror and 
grief, and immediately set himself to work to prevent 
the execution of the project. At this point of time, then, 
at least, when Greenway made his communications, the 
meaning of Catesby’s inquiry, about “nocents and inno- 
cents,” which at first Garnet says he thought an idle 
question, as well as the nature of the plot “ insinuated ” 
by Catesby or Winter a year before, must have flashed 
upon his mind. Did his conscience, which became so 
uneasy upon this discovery that he could not sleep, 
prompt him to tell Catesby that he now perceived in the 
insidious question he had propounded—that he now 
detected the scheme he had in hand? Did he then 
denounce the project to him in the epithets he after- 
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secret—painfully anxious to avert an impending calamity 
by disclosing it, but compelled to silence by a religious 
obligation—would have eagerly embraced the means of 
deliverance afforded by Catesby’s offer :—Garnet, on 
the contrary, says he refused it, and gives a frivolous and 
absurd reason for so doing. His refusal to hear Catesby, 
under these circumstances, was altogether repugnant to 
the universal motives which govern the actions of men ; 
—he gives no sufficient reason for so inconsistent an 
action ; and therefore, upon the fundamental rules of all 
historical evidence, the whole story must be rejected as 
incredible.! 

Again: “A fortnight before the 5th of November, he 
is found with Catesby and several Jesuits, at Sir Everard 
Digby’s house at Goathurst [whence he wrote the letter 
of two dates, and the erasure, to Parsons]. At this 
place they separate ;—Catesby going straight to London 
to execute the bloody project; and Garnet, with Mrs. 
Vaux, and Sir Everard and Lady Digby, travelling to 
Coughton, the centre of the rendezvous—the place — 
actually hired for the purpose of the conspiracy—and 
whence Digby is to proceed four days afterwards to the 
pretended hunting at Dunchurch. This journey took 
place on the 29th of October. At that moment the 
preparations of the incendiaries were complete. The 
powder and combustibles were in the cellar. The hand 
was raised and ready ‘that should have acted that 
monstrous tragedy.’ Within one week the Parliament 
would meet, and the catastrophe would take place. 
Garnet was perfectly informed of all this—the man who 
abhorred the plot—who, for months before, could not 
sleep by reason of his alarm—who prayed to God, and 
did all he could, to prevent the execution of the project 


1 Jardine, ii. 389, et seq. 
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precisely that which might have been employed to dis- 
courage one of the most insignificant actions of Catesby’s 
daily life, but is surely not such as would have been 
used to prevent the execution of a design to murder 
hundreds at a single blow. But, looking to Greenway’s 
conduct, it is wholly incredible either that Greenway 
promised to urge the conspirators to desist, or that he 
did in fact do so. Of Greenway’s conduct before the 5th 
of November, we find few particulars recorded, except 
in Bates’s evidence : it is clear, however, that he was in 
constant communication with the conspirators, and there 
is no evidence, nor has it been suggested, except in his 
own exculpatory narrative, that he ever in any degree 
discouraged the conspiracy. On the other hand, he is 
found with Garnet at the rendezvous on the day of the 
meeting of Parliament. On hearing by Bates, after 
Fawkes’s apprehension, that the conspirators are in 
open rebellion, he goes, after a consultation with Garnet, 
to join them at Huddington. Catesby and Percy receive 
him at that place, with open arms, as an associate and 
ally, the former exclaiming upon his appearance, ‘ Here 
is a gentleman that will live and die with us!’! After 
consulting with the arch-traitors for two hours, he rides 
away to Mr. Abington, at Hendlip, and tells him and his 
family, that ‘unless they presently join the rebels, all 
their throats will be cut;’ and, upon Mr. Abington’s 
refusal to do so, he rebukes him as a ‘phlegmatic’ 
person, and says he shall go elsewhere, and especially 
into Lancashire, for the same purpose for which he had 
come to Hendlip.? Here, then, we find the man whom 
Garnet says he commanded to dissuade the conspirators, 
intimately allied with them for months before the dis- 


' Morgan’s Examination, 10th Jan., 1605-6. State Paper Office. 
? Examination of Hall, or Oldcorne, Mar. 6, 1605-6. State Paper Office. 
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that he had a treason in hand ; and yet—according to 
Garnet—he who had been his accomplice in two previous 
treasons, does not choose to trust him with the particu- 
lars of the third—passes by his friend—the superior of 
the Jesuits, and confesses his design to Greenway, a 
subordinate Jesuit! This strange reserve could not pro- 
ceed from any apprehension of Garnet’s disapprobation 
of the scheme ; for Garnet declares that Catesby had 
all along no doubt of its lawfulness—that he knew it 
would prevail, and that he was sure the pope himself 
could not but approve it. In truth, no cause ever has, 
or ever can, be assigned for this improbable and unna- 
tural silence : it is inconsistent with the character and 
relative position of the parties—it is contrary to the 
common motives which actuate the conduct of mankind ; 
and, if the facts above stated respecting the intimate 
connexion between Garnet and Catesby be true, it is 
absolutely incredible.”? 

I believe that this acute and most candid reasoning 
of Jardine, decides the moral guilt of the Jesuit. This 
admirable writer brings forward other striking and 
acknowledged facts to strengthen this position, all in 
accordance with the axiom of Lord Stowell, the pro- 
found master of the science and practice of judicial 
evidence. “It is a good safe rule,” says Lord Stowell, 
“in weighing evidence of a fact which you cannot com- 
pare with other evidence of the same fact, to compare 
it with the actual conduct of the persons who describe 
it. If their conduct is clearly such as, upon their own 
showing, it would not have been, taking the fact in the 
way in which they have represented it, it is a pretty 
fair inference that the fact did not so happen. If their 
actings, at the very time the fact happens, represent it 


1 Jardine, ii. 388, et seg. 
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behalf. But the enumeration of all the arguments 
would extend these remarks to a length of dissertation 
altogether unjustifiable. There was great justice in 
what Lord Salisbury said to Garnet upon the trial, 
namely, that ‘all his defence was but simple negation ; 
whereas his privity and activity, laid together, proved 
him manifestly guilty.’ It is impossible to point out a 
single ascertained fact, either declared by him in his 
examinations to the commissioners, or to the jury on 
his trial, or revealed by him afterwards, or urged by 
his apologists since his death, which is inconsistent with 
his criminal implication in the plot. On the other 
hand, all the established and undisputed facts of the 
transaction are consistent with his being a willing, con- 
senting, and approving confederate ; and many of them 
are wholly unaccounted for by any other supposition. 
Indeed, this conclusion appears to be so inevitable, upon 
a deliberate review of the details of the conspiracy and 
of the power and influence of the Jesuits at that period, 
that the doubt and discussion which have occasionally 
prevailed during two centuries respecting it, can only 
have arisen from the imperfect publication of facts, and 
above all, from the circumstance that the subject has 
always been treated in the spirit of political or religious 
controversy, and not as a question of mere historical 
criticism.” 

At the time of Garnet’s execution the Jesuits adopted 
a most ingenious plan for the purpose of displaying the 


1 Jardine, ii. 402, 403. Mr. Tierney has deferred his judgment on the moral 
guilt of Garnet, to the occasion when he shall give the life of the Jesuit—in the 
concluding volumes of his excellent work ; but there can be no doubt, I think, 
that his judgment will coincide with that of Jardine ;—the remarks which I 
have quoted from him can lead to no other conclusion. There is hope that this 
conscientious writer may put forth from his large stores, documentary evidence 
to attest these necessary convictions of the acute, the candid, the unbiassed 
Jardine—whose “ Criminal Trials ” are as instructive as they are entertaining. 
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after Garnet’s execution, a spring of oil suddenly burst 
forth at the western end of St. Paul’s, on the spot where 
the saint was martyred.’ But the Miraculous Straw 
was unquestionably the finest piece of invention ex- 
hibited by the inexhaustible Jesuits. The affair is 
related most diffusely by the Jesuit apologist, Eudæmon 
Joannes, and the other Jesuit romancers. In Spain they 
put forth a “Ballad of the Death of Father Garnet,” 
with the legend and figure of the miraculous straw : it 
circulated throughout the provinces; and excited so 
much attention, that the English ambassador was actu- 
ally directed by the sapient James to require its 
suppression by the Spanish government !? 

The Jesuits made one of their English students the 
agent of the trick. They made him say that he felt, 
on the day of Garnet’s execution, a most extraordinary 
conviction that he would see a manifest proof of the 
conspirator’s innocence. He stood by, whilst the execu- 
tioner was quartering the dead Jesuit, when a straw 
spotted with blood, came, he knew not how, into his 
hand. Subsequently, a man’s face was seen peering in 
miniature from the precious relic—and it was pronounced 
the “genuine picture of Garnet most perfectly displayed 
in the single drop of blood.”* 

In those days of ignorance and superstition, when 
the public mind was in a state of great excitement 
respecting Garnet, this was a story well calculated to 
attract attention. Among the lower orders of the 
people especially, the prodigy was circulated with great 
diligence, and believed with implicit confidence :—whilst 


1 Bishop Hall's Sermon before the King, Sept. 19, 1624 ; Jardine, ii. 345. 

2 Winwood's Memorials, ii. 336 ; Jardine, ii. 345, et seq. 

3 Tanner, 72 ; Jardine, ii. 347. The youth’s narrative is given in full by 
Jardine. 
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have first seen the face of Garnet in the straw, turned 
out to be a footman named Laithwaite, in the service of 
a lady of quality. When separately examined, these 
two men contradicted each other materially ; but by 
their evidence it was proved that the face on the straw 
was a discovery made subsequently to the enclosure of 
the relic—the embryo Jesuit, Wilkinson, residing in the 
interval, for the space of seven weeks, under the same 
roof. “At the time of the enclosure of the straw in the 
bottle,” said the tailor, “and for some time afterwards, 
nothing was seen of the face:” it was discovered five 
months after the death of Garnet, by the tailor or the 
footman—for each claimed the honour of the first disco- 
very. As Wilkinson was present at the time, we may 
form some idea of the impostor’s effrontery from the 
statement he put forth, declaring the discovery to have 
been made a few days after Garnet’s execution, and the 
enclosure of the straw. Nor is that all. The footman 
deposed that he “pointed out” the face to the tailor’s 
wife, and afterwards to her husband and Wilkinson:” 
whilst the young Jesuit in his declaration said: “A few 
days afterwards, Mrs. N. showed the straw in the bottle 
to a certain noble person, her intimate acquaintance, 
who, looking at it attentively, at length said, “I can see 
nothing in it but a man’s face.” Mrs. N. and myself 
being astonished at this unexpected exclamation, again 
and again examined the ear of straw, and distinctly per- 
ceived in it a human countenance, which others also, 
coming in as casual spectators, or expressly called by us 
as witnesses, also beheld at that time. This is, as God 
knoweth, the true history of Father Garnet’s Straw !” 
Previously to the institution of this inquiry, the straw 
had been withdrawn or destroyed ; but several persons 
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were examined by the Archbishop of Canterbury who 
had repeatedly seen it, and were, therefore, fully capa- 
ble of describing the curiosity. Among these a gentle- 
man of Cambridgeshire declared “that the straw 
having been shown to him by Griffith’s wife, he had 
discoursed of it to several persons when walking in 
St. Paul’s, and told them at the time, as his real opinion 
was, that it seemed to him a thing of no moment; 
that he saw nothing in the straw but what any painter 
could readily have drawn there ; that he considered it 
so little like a miracle, that he never asked the woman 
how it was done. “ The face,” he said, “seemed to him 
to be described by a hair or some very slender instru- 
ment ; and that, upon the whole, he saw nothing won- 
derful in the thing, except that it was possible to drawa 
man’s face so distinctly upon so very small a space.” A 
painter who had been shown the straw by Garnet’s de- 
voted friend Anne Vaux, was also examined by the 
archbishop. He made a drawing of the straw from 
recollection, upon the margin of the paper which con- 
tained his examination ; and expressed his opinion that 
“ beyond all doubt, a skilful artist might depict upon a 
straw, a human countenance quite as artificially as that 
which he had seen, and more so ; and therefore that he 
believed it quite possible for an impostor to have fabri- 
cated this pretended miracle.” With respect to the ex- 
aggeration of the miracle after this period, the testi- 
mony of Griffiths himself, given in his first examination, 
is sufficiently conclusive. “As far as I could discover,” 
said he, “the face in the straw was no more like Garnet 
than it was like any other man with a long beard; and 
truly, I think, that no one can assert that the face was 
like Garnet, because it was so small; and if any man 
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saith the head was surrounded with a light, or rays, he 
saith that which is untrue.” 
- Many other persons were examined, but no distinct 
evidence could be obtained as to the immediate author of 
the imposture. It was quite clear, however, that the face 
might have been described on the straw by Wilkinson, 
or under his direction, during the interval of many weeks 
which occurred between the time of Garnet's death and 
the discovery of the pretended miracle in the tailor’s 
house. At all events, the inquiry had the desired effect 
of checking the progress of the popular delusion in 
England ; and upon this the Privy Council took no 
further proceedings against any of the parties, wisely con- 
sidering that the whole story was far too ridiculous to form 
the subject of serious prosecution and punishment.’ 
“Credulity and imposture,” observes Lord Bacon, 
“are nearly allied; and a readiness to believe and to 
deceive are constantly united in the same person.”? As 
this fable of Garnet’s straw illustrates in a remarkable 
manner the prevalence of gross superstition amongst the 
lower orders of Catholics in those times, so may it seem to 


1 Jardine, ii 353, et seg. 

2 De Augment. Scient. Even in these our own times of stern realities, a par- 
tizan of the Jesuits writes as follows : “ For the truth of the miraculous straw, 
containing Father Garnet's portrait, we have the authority of Father Gerard, in 
his English MS. of the Gunpowder Plot, and several other contemporaries. The 
reader, interested in the subject, may read the 7th book of Father More’s His- 
tory ; pp. 95, 96, of Grene’s Defence of the Jesuit's Life' and Doctrine : Lord 
Castlemaine’s Catholique Apology, p. 422: Challoner’s Memoirs of the Missio- 
nary Priests, &c. Father Richard Blount [Jesuit], who was not a credulous 
man, in a letter dated Nov. 1606, mentions this accurate portrait, and affirms 
that “it had been seen by Catholics and Protestants, of the best sort, and divers 
others. This you may boldly report, for, besides ourselves, a thousand others are 
witnesses of it.’”—The Rev. Dr. Oliver, of St. Nicholas’ Priory, Exeter, 1838, 
Collect. p. 100, ed. 1845. It must be remembered that this accurate portrait was 
the first; and the presence of this Jesuit Blount, “besides ourselves,’ would 
seem to point at once to the guilty rogues who “ had a hand in it.” 
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barbarian chieftain of Africa with a shining or reflecting 
and speaking picture of the Virgin Mary.’ But let that 
pass, however striking ; and let us turn to their famous 
Father Kircher, and the curious tricks he taught, towards 
the middle of the century which was edified by the “ mira- 
culous picture” of Garnet on a stalk of wheat. Amongst 
the experiments which this Jesuit describes in his treatise 
on the “ Magnetic Art of Light and Shade,” there is one 
precisely to the point in question. After illustrating by 
figures, how the radiating marks and concentric layers ex- 
hibited by a horizontal section of exogenous trees, may be 
made to represent insects and snakes, he says :—“ Who- 
ever shall penetrate more deeply into these matters, will 
easily invent a method by which any one will be able, by 
the various contortion and bending of the stalk of any 
plant, to sketch or draw thereon any given image.”? 
Assuredly Kircher could have made a variety of “ mira- 
culous effigies ;” and it appears he was ever persuaded 
that the sccrets of art and nature might lawfully be 
applied to the concoction of edifying deceptions. I 
may as well give two examples—a fact among the 
savages of the foreign missions—and a suggestion for 
the edification of the devotees of Europe. The experi- 
ment is “to exhibit in the air a flying dragon and other 
portentous images of things.” 

“It is related that, by this invention, some fathers of 
the Company of Jesus in India were delivered from the 
greatest dangers among the barbarians. These fathers 
were kept in prison, and whilst they knew of no means 


1 See vol. ii. p. 63, of the present work. 

3 “ Qui heec profundiüs penetraverit, modum facilé inveniet, quo quisquam ex 
variá contorsione, constrictioneque thyrsi alicujus plantee datam imaginem in ed 
adumbrare valeat.”—Art. Magnet. et Magn. Lucis et Umbre, p. 170; Physiologia 
Kircheriana, p. 94. 
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whereby “to exhibit various sights in the midst of 
darkness,” and concludes the description as follows: 
“We read in the history of the Arabians, which is 
entitled * Dacker Ellschriphin, that a certain philo- 
sophical king of Arabia performed such wonderful 
things by means of a similar machine, that he used to 
extort from his subjects whatever he wanted by these 
illusory portents and apparitions, — the more easily 
because they believed, in their simplicity, that they came 
from heaven.” 

Kircher’s works are literally crammed with curious 
and clever applications of the various principles of 
physics: his “experiments,” collected and invented, 
must have proved wonderful means in the conversion or 
intimidation of the savage, and the edification of the 
devotees in Europe. What he had learnt from his 
teachers he expanded or improved; and we may, at 
least, ascribe to his predecessors a knowledge of the 
natural art magic sufficient to effectuate all their influence 
in the East and in the West, among barbarians, and ¡in 
Europe among the devotees of the Catholic Church— 
always ready to be imposed upon by “the good fathers ” 
of every Order, monastical or sacerdotal. “The master 
of superstition is the people,” says Bacon, “and in all 
superstition wise men follow fools; and arguments are 
fitted to practice—in a reversed order. It was gravely 
said, by some of the prelates in the Council of Trent, 
where the doctrines of the schoolmen bear great sway, 
that the schoolmen were like astronomers, which did 
feign eccentrics and epicycles, and such engines of orbs, 
to save the phenomena, though they knew there were 


1 Ibid. p. 128. Kircher was the inventor of the magic lantern, or rather, he 
perfected the contrivance, which was in use long before his time, as shown by 
the anecdote above. 
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no such things ; and, in like manner, that the schoolmen 
had framed a number of subtile and intricate axioms 
and theorems, to save the practice of the Church. The 
causes of superstition are, pleasing and sensual rites and 
ceremonies,—excess of outward and pharisaical holiness, 
—over-great reverence of traditions, which cannot but 
load the Church,—the stratagems of prelates for their 
own ambition and lucre,—the favouring too much of 

intentions, which openeth the gate to conceits and 
novelties,—the taking an aim at divine matters by 
human, which cannot but breed mixture of imaginations, 
—and, lastly, barbarous times, especially when joined 
with calamities and disasters.”' This last named cause 
of superstition is sufficient of itself to account for the 
pitiful benightment of the Catholics of England, in the 
bitter times when Garnet’s straw could make a sainted 
martyr out of a willing regicide and ruthless incendiary.” 
But when we know that in the midst of the miseries 
which their missionaries brought upon them, they 


1 Essays, Of Supersti 
| 0 if tha Čiikitio Bishop of England, says : “The summer, 
| 1624, Mr, Read, the Scottishman, Peter Fitton, and 1, saw Garnett's picture in 
| the grand Gesú gallery, with this subscription, — Propter fidem Catholicam— 
| Por the Catholic faith. T spake of it to Mr. Peter, in my lodging (he coming in 
company with my Lord Windsor, in February, 1625) against this inscription, 
saying he died for treason, and how | would complain of it, Mr. Clayton and I 
went thither in April, 1625. It was changed, and only — Ab Hareticis ocoisus, 
1006? Yot iho straw is there, and transposed to the right hand, which is the 
lems perspicuous part of the alley.” —MS. apud Tierney, v. 107, note. Hence it 
is evident that the belief in Garnet's innocence and sanctity was not universal 
smonget the Catholics. The dupes of the Jesuits were, for the most part, their 
owe devotees. The Catholic church-historian, Dodd, thus concludes his remarks 
en the Plot: “To conclude with what relates to Garnet's being a martyr and 
worker of miracles, I leave the reader to form a judgment of those matters from 
the cireumstances of his lifeand behaviour ; to which it will conduce very much, 
if we consider how far he could preserve a good conscience, in the commerce he 
had with the conspirators. The same, I say, na to his miracles, which are to be 
eredited or disregarded with respect to proofs, Neither the Church af Rome, 
nar the body of English Catholics, are under any obligation to become a party in 
such kind of controversies.” 
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experienced some comfort from their grovelling super- 
stitions, however much we would denounce these in 
other circumstances—in the present day—we may be 
permitted to commiserate rather than stigmatise that 
wretched refuge for those who were in bitterness of 
heart—proscribed—hunted down and torn by their 
rulers, who were compelled to suspect them of treason 
to their sovereign and country, whilst their religious 
teachers aggravated the poignancy of their sorrows, by 
exhibiting against each other a degree of rancour and 
hostility so fierce and determined, that it may be doubted 
whether the Catholic cause in England was more 
thwarted by the government which connected it with 
treason, than by that intestine warfare which called 
forth the worst of human passions from the hearts of 
its leaders—the secular priests, the monks, and the 
Jesuits. This important page of Jesuit-history now 
demands attention. 

“All the animosity ‘twixt Jesuits and priests, and 
priests and others, rises from meum and tuum,” said 
Signor La Scala to Rant ; “a Jesuit will not let a priest 
come where he has to do, nor a priest let a Jesuit where 
he has power.”! 

The contention began with the reign of Elizabeth— 
and the “occasional conformity” of the Catholics was 
the motive. Tracts teemed from both sides—con- 
ferences were held—the fathers of the Council of Trent 
were appealed to—and the non-conformists gained the 
day. Allen’s missionary priests soon came over to con- 
firm the decision, and promote its consequences. But 
in 1579 the English College at Rome was taken from 
the secular priests and handed over to the Jesuits. 
This transfer was connected with the political partyism 


1 Tierney, v. 105, note. 
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Company itself: for this disorganised, disorderly college 
was managed by the Jesuits.* 

The first impulse of Aquaviva, the general of the 
Jesuits, was to yield the point, and to abandon the 
superintendance of the college: but the advocates of 
the Spanish interest, alarmed by that rumour, resolved 
to oppose the prudent impulse of the general. Dr. Barret, 
the President of Douay College, who was in Rome at 
the time, hastened to the pope, and “in the name of 
every missioner—and every Catholic in England—in 
the name of the colleges and the martyrs—and the 
English Church,”—implored the pontiff—as he valued 
the cause in which they were engaged, to prevent the 
resignation contemplated by the general of the Jesuits. 
Petitions swarmed from various quarters: the leaders 
abroad—of all ranks and conditions—were stirred to 
avert the threatened calamity. Still the matter remained 
in suspense, when Parsons arrived at Rome. His in- 
fluence and address revived the hopes and won the 
confidence of all parties. He listened to the complaints 
of the scholars—discussed with them the subject of 


1 A striking illustration, connected with the subject, is given by Mr. Tierney. 
On the occasion of the disturbance in the English seminary, in 1596, the office 
of protector of the English mission was conferred on Cardinal Tolet, who, from 
a Jesuit, was made a cardinal by Clement VIII., as the reader remembers. 
From the man’s benevolence, equity, and moderation, as venerated on all sidea, 
it was hoped that better days would dawn for the wretched corporation ; bat, 
unfortunately, the protector lived only a few months: a short illness ended his 
life, in the course of the year after his appointment. Tolet discountenanced the 
machinations of the Spanish faction ; and Parsons, in revenge for his having 
discouraged it in the seminary, recorded the cardinal’s name and his death, in a 
paper which still bears the following title,— An Observation of certain appa- 
rent Judgments of Almighty God against such as have been seditious in the 
English Catholic cause, for these nine or ten years past.” The paper is in the 
Stonyhurst MSS. (Ang. A. ii. 44) ; for an account, however, of the learning, the 
virtue, and the ardent piety of this distinguished and amiable prelate, see Cia- 
conius, ii. 1872 ; Southwell, Bibl. 258, and the numerous authorities cited by 
them. Tierney, v. Append. cxlix. note. 
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among the members of the opposite party. Charges 
and recriminations followed each other rapidly: political 
animosity lost nothing of its intensity by being united 
to religious rancour. To counteract this demonstration 
the Jesuits had recourse to the usual expedient. They 
got up petitions among their friends: papers declaratory 
of the zeal and prudence, both of the fathers in general, 
and of. Holt in particular, were prepared, and circulated 
for subscription. Seven superiors of Douay, eighteen 
clergymen, and ninety-nine laymen, including soldiers 
and women, “gave a character” to the Jesuits. “ With 
the means by which some of these signatures were 
obtained,” says Mr. Tierney, “there is every reason to 
be dissatisfied : that of Guy Fawkes was amongst them.” 
Holt gained the day :—the charges against him were 
pronounced “ unfounded, trivial, or doubtful,” in order 
to prevent an inquiry which might prove injurious to 
the Company. It was evident to the Jesuit-provincial 
that no permanent tranquillity could be established 
until Holt was removed from Brussels: but Aquaviva 
resolved that the obnoxious Jesuit should remain ; and 
to varnish the affair, he ordered that letters should be 
obtained from the cardinal of the country, stating that 
the Jesuit was found innocent after all parties had been 
heard, ’"—although there was no investigation at all A 
copy was to be sent to Rome, and a copy was to be given 
to Holt, so as to be ready “if anything were cast in their 
faces—si quid contra jactaretur.” Such was Aquaviva’s 
prescription for this intestine disorder, whilst the real 
motive for Holt's retention, as assigned by Parsons him- 
self, was, that his services were deemed necessary to 
the promotion of Ferdinand’s designs against England !" 

But the consequence of the Jesuit-management of the 


1 Tierney, iii. 39, Append, xvii. 
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English College at Rome had been disastrous to the 
mission, to the secular interest. The transfer had been 
brought about by intrigue : the seculars who lent them- 
selves to the Jesuits bequeathed its penalty to their 
cause ; and the penalty was soon forthcoming. The 
college was still to serve as a nursery for the clergy ; but 
the Jesuits reaped a double advantage by the change of 
management. The juniors of their Company had a 
maintenance, and enjoyed an opportunity for improving 
themselves, by being made tutors to the clergy, and 
subsidiary professors. Moreover, the college became a 
kind of nursery for their order ; for very often those 
students who were designed for the clergy, before they 
had completed their studies, were enrolled among the 
Jesuits. But the greatest advantage to their Company 
was, their control and management of the revenues 
belonging to the college—1500/. per annum.! 

“It is no small advantage to the Jesuits,” says the 
Catholic historian, “to have the management of the 
temporals belonging to the clergy ; and, on the contrary, 
no less a disadvantage to the clergy, to be documented 
by persons of a different interest in the controversies of 
life. The effects of this kind of education appeared 
very visibly among the missioners in England, about the 
year 1595 ; especially in the castle of Wisbeach, where 
a great many of them being kept prisoners, a scandalous 
rupture happened amongst them.” 2—* Originally intro- 
duced as assistants,” says another Catholic historian, “ the 
Jesuits, with the advantage of a resident superior, had 
gradually become the most influential members of the 
English mission. They possessed more extensive facul- 
ties [or “privileges,”] than the clergy. They were 
attached to the principal families, and were the channel 

i Dodd, ii. 168, et sr. ° Id. iii. 38, cf seq. 
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through which the funds, for the maintenance both 
of the clergy and the poor, were chiefly administered. 
The younger missioners, educated in the colleges of the 
fathers, and still looking to them for support, naturally 
placed themselves under their guidance: the elder 
clergy, on the other hand, superseded in their authority, 
and deprived, in a great measure, of their influence, 
regarded the members of the Society in the light of 
rivals. In addition to this, the political feelings before- 
mentioned were at work. Human nature, on both sides, 
yielded to the impulse. What one sought to recover, 
the other sought to retain and enlarge : the jealousies of 
the college were extended to the mission; and each 
believed, or sought to make others believe, that his 
opponents were the destroyers of religion.”? 

Whilst persecution raged without, these confessors 
of the faith within the walls of a prison could find 
no peace amongst themselves: persecuted by the here- 
tics, these men of orthodoxy persecuted each other, even 
on the brink of the grave—in sight of the scaffold, 
whereon, at a moment's notice, they might be sum- 
moned to become “martyrs” for the veneration of pos- 
terity! I suppress the multitudinous reflections which 
rush to the mind to explain, to illustrate this striking 
phenomenon of the human mind, in connection with 
man, the persecuting animal. 

There were threc-and-thirty prisoners for “the faith” 
in Wisbeach castle. Only two were Jesuits—one Father 
Weston and Thomas Pound, or Pond, the quondam 
cavalier, but now a Jesuit layman. The Jesuit conceived 
the very laudable project, as it would appear, of regulating 
the company of confessors by means of certain rules, as 
to the hours of rising, eating, studies, prayer, and recrea- 


1 Tierney, ubi suprà. 
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_tion, whereby, as far as circumstances would permit, 
they might appear like a college, or regular community. 
When such a comfortable plan was thought capable of 
execution, it must be inferred that imprisonment for 
“the faith,” in the days of Elizabeth, was not, after all, 
the frightful thing of the martyr-mongers. Garnet, 
then residing in London, drew up the plan of prison- 
discipline ; and Weston proposed its execution. The 
seculars opposed it; but the Jesuit had meditated the 
scheme of government, and had made up a party, nine- 
teen out of the thirty-three confessors. He arranged all 
his measures for a demonstration ; and, by way of pre- 
liminary, he absented himself from the table in the 
common hall of the otherwise comfortable prisoners. 
His absence for several days elicited various remarks 
from the brethren: these remarks were mentioned to 
the Jesuit, and he at once declared that, unless his 
companions would submit to some regular mode of life, 
his conscience would not permit him again to join their 
society. Decidedly this was a severe reproach to the 
“community. It implied the bitter disgrace of unrepent- 
ant guilt—the inveterate habit of sin. Accordingly, 
about the same time, a letter, subscribed by eighteen of 
the captive clergymen, the friends of Weston, was 
addressed to Garnet. This letter denounced the conduct 
of the other prisoners, charged them with the grossest 
violations of morality, and requested such counsel and 
assistance from the chosen adviser, as would best enable 
them to avoid the scandal that must attach to the dis- 
orders of their companions.” 

A few days later the same parties subscribed the 


! Dodd, iii. 40; Tierney’s note, ibid. 42, et seq. 
2 Parsona, Brief Apol. 71; Tierney, «bi supra, 43. 
Q 2 
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rules for their future government, and elected Weston 
for their superior. The Jesuit accepted the appoint- 
ment provided the consent of his superior, Garnet, 
should be obtained. The whole machination was, of 
course, well known to Garnet, and his consent, with cer- 
tain politic restrictions as to Weston’s authority, soon 
gave completeness to the scheme. All had been done 
in secret : and as soon as the affair was discovered, 
Bagshawe, the leader of the dissidents, wrote to Garnet, 
complaining that Weston and his friends, by withdraw- 
ing from their society, were reflecting on the character 
of the other prisoners. He called upon Garnet, as the 
author of the separation, to exert his influence in re- 
establishing the harmony of the place. Garnet’s reply 
is still preserved, and is published by Mr. Tierney. In 
this paper, he assured his correspondent that no cen- 
sure was intended to be cast on the conduct or reputa- 
tion of the other party! Weston and his friends had 
mistrusted their ozon virtue : they had associated for their 
own improvement ; and had confined their accusations 
to their own frailties! As for himself, he was neither 
the author, nor the approver of the separation. He 
had merely yielded to the entreaties of those who must 
have understood their own necessities ; and he could 
not now venture, without further information, to disturb 
the arrangement which had been already made. “Let 
me exhort you, then,” he continued, “ by the charity of 
your Redeemer, though separated in body, to be united 
in affection. Suffer your brethren to adopt a rule which 
no law forbids, no vow has rendered criminal; and in 
the meantime, continue to pursue your own course, 
regulate your actions according to your own views, and 
live as you hitherto hare lived, in a manner worthy 
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of the learning and piety of the priesthood: Vos inte- 
rim vivite ut vultis; id est, ut presbyteros doctos ac pios 
decet, quod hactenus fecistis.” “Garnet forgot, when he 
wrote this,” observes Mr. Tierney, “that in the prece- 
ding July, he had not only declared the opponents of 
Weston to have been habitually guilty of almost every 
species of immorality, but had concluded his report sig- 
nificantly, reminding the general of his order, that the 
very man whom, he was now addressing as his ‘ dearest 
and most loving’ friend, had, in earlier life, been ‘de- 
sertedly expelled from the Roman college!” Nay, this 
most desperate prevaricator actually told Bagshawe that 
Weston’s party “had not written a word to him, whereby 
the reputation of any one might be injured”! Here- 
upon Mr. Tierney very properly says :—“If this was 
true, upon what authority did Garnet advance the serious 
charges contained in his letter to the general? The 
fact, however, is, as the reader already knows, that Wes- 
ton's friends dad written the most serious accusations 
against their opponents: but, because these accusations 
were gencral against the whole body, and not directed 
against any individual dy name, Garnet seems to have 
considered himself justified in asserting that “no one's 
character” had been impeached.”’ This early specimen 
of the Jesuit’s equivocation is somewhat interesting. 
Nor is his duplicity of heart less striking, for he tells 
this Bagshawe, whom he scoffingly represented to the 
general, as a man deservedly expelled from the Roman 
College, that he “embraces him in particular with due 
charity and affection, and that he has ever desired, to 
the utmost of his heart, to be dear to him !? 


1 Tierney, iii. Append. ecxiii. note ; Parsons, Briefe Apol. 7! b. 
° The two sentiments, with the interval of only three mouths between them, 
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Disputes and contradictions, charges and recrimin 
tions, disorder and violence, for more than nine mont! 
continued to distract the unhappy community. TI 
scandal produced by the affair, filled the country, whe 
two of the clergy, hastening from the north, underto« 
the office of mediators. They failed in their attempt 
reconcile the parties; and then they sought and ol 
tained an interview with Garnet. The Jesuit had r 
fused to interfere in the strife; if we may believe h 
opponents he now repeated his refusal, “and was please 
to observe, that it would conduce very much to tl 
good of the Catholic cause, if the clergy were to | 
under the direction of their society, not only in tl 
colleges, but also when they returned into England upc 
the mission.” In the course of the conversation, hov 
ever, he gradually relaxed, came into the views of tl 
pacificators, and finally, he undertook to write to Westo 
and prepare the way for an amicable adjustment | 
all the differences. Every serious obstacle was no 


contrast most curiously side by side. July 12th (to Aquaviva), “ Quamvis ¢ 
inter tredecim illos caput esse rult, olim ab Urbano collegio jure expulsus fueri! 
Oct. 8th (to Bagshawe himself), “ Equidem omnes vos eå charitate atque amo 
complector qua par est—te imprimis, cui me scmper charum esse summis vo 
ecpetivi.” See both the documents in Tierney, iii. Append. xix. 

1 Tierney, iii. 44. Respecting the declaration attributed to Garnet, touchi 
the necessity of subjecting the clergy to the Jesuits, Mr. Tierney says : “I a 
not disposed entircly to reject it. When the students at Rome petitioned { 
the removal of the fathers from the English mission, Parsons undertook to o 
pose the praycr, and to assign the reasons for its rejection. The Society, | 
assured the pontiff, was essential to the existence of religion in this count 
To the laity its members were necessary, to counsel, to strengthen, and to pr 
tect them ;—to the clergy, to support, to correct, and to restrain them. Alrea 
the latter [the clergy], by their vices and their apostacy, had become objects 
aversion or of distrust to the Catholics. Were the fathers to be removed, t 
people would be left without advisers, the clergy without guides ; the salt wou 
be taken from the earth, and the sun would be blutted from the heavens of t 
English Church ! “Certe, quisquis infelicissimo illi regno Societatis opera 
aufert, ille plane totius illius terre salem, imo ct afflictissime illius eccles 
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removed : a new code of rules was drawn up and signed: 
the prisoners again assembled at the common table ; and 
Garnet received the thanks and congratulations of all 
parties. "Tis the old song of the Jesuits: they strove 
and resisted as long as they could ; and when they found 
the thing impracticable, they “ split the difference,” and 
beautifully made “a virtue of necessity”-—one of the 
best virtues made by man.’ 

Three years after occurred the contention for the 
establishment of an episcopal superior to the English 
mission. The last Catholic bishop, Dr. Watson, of 
Lincoln, died in 1584 :—during the interval Allen was 
the general inspector over the missioners, though mate- 
mally “unserviceable as to the immediate parts of the 
episcopal character,” being a simple priest: he died in 
1594, and the English Catholics became a flock without 
a pastor. The clergy applied to the pope for one or 
more bishops; and Parsons, then “the chief person 
in credit at Rome,” seemed at first to enter into the 
project: but he soon altered his conduct. Reflection 


solem tollere videtur’ (Domest. Diff. 166—169). When Parsons could deliber- 
ately express or quote such an opinion of the relative merits of the two parties, 
the sentiment attributed to Ciarnet, and, perhaps, uttered under the excitement 
produced by opposition, ceases to be improbable.” — Ibid. and Append. 
1 Animadverting on the conduct of Garnet in this affair, and remarking the 
peculiar expressions which the Jcsuit has used in endorsing the different letters 
be received from the priests, Mr. Tierney observes : “ How strangely do these 
few simple words contradict the whole of the studied assurances in the letter to 
Bagshawe, and how painfully do they reveal the fact, that, whilst those who 
were supposed to have been his enemics, had thrown aside every embittering 
recollection, and were pouring out their hearts in thankfulness to him, Garnet 
himself was, in private, recurring to the memory of the past, for the very pur- 
pose of pronouncing an implied censure upon their conduct! Yet, addressing 
Bagshawe in another letter, only nine days later, he says: ‘ When the blessed 
euls in heaven did sing, with one consent, ‘Glory be to God on high,’ you at 
Wisbeach preached and restored comfort, ‘and in earth peace to men of good- 
will’ °— True Relatwn, 43 ; Tierney, iii. Append. xx. note. 
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persuaded him that the paramount object of his party 
—the choice of a successor to the English throne— 
might be more surely promoted by a different arrange- 
ment. If the secular clergy could be subjected to the 
control of a single superior, and if that superior could be 
made entirely dependent on the Company, it was clear 
that, when the proper moment should arrive, the 
influence of the whole body might be exerted in support 
of his favourite design—the Spanish succession. The 
Jesuit’s scheme, accordingly, was that the clergy should 
be under the government of a simple priest, bearing the 
title of archpriest, and enjoying episcopal jurisdiction— 
an institution especially directed to the promotion of the 
designs of the King of Spain against James of Scotland.’ 
It was necessary, however, that the Jesuit’s scheme 
should be clothed with a specious pretext, in order to get 
it accepted ; and this pretext was that the appointment 
of Catholic bishops would offend Queen Elizabeth—who, 
with her ministers, positively faroured the design, 
because she was perfectly aware of the political object 
which Parsons concealed under the holy institution of 
an archpriest. And then, the “comprehensive mind” 
of the crafty Jesuit turned the political approbation of 
Elizabeth to his purpose ; and “the known wishes of 
Elizabeth and her ministers, iz favour of the episcopal 
appointment, was the reason assigned to the pope for 
the establishment of a different form of government.”* 
By such methods of low cunning how could any 


I «La stessa institutione [del arciprete] fu drizzata specialmente alla promo- 
tione delli disegni del re di Spagna contra quel che alhora era il vero pretensore, 
ed adesso é il possessore, di nostra corona.”—Stonyhurst MSS. Ang. A. iii. 38 ; 
apud Tierney, iii. 47. 

2? Tierney, iii. 47. Plowden, Remarks on Berington, 123 ; and the Memorial 
of Parsons against the appointment of more than one archpricst.—Apud Tierncy, 
iii. Append. xxxiv. 
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project be carried out with permanent success and 
edification ? 

Cardinal Cajetan was the appointed protector of the 
English mission: he gave into the scheme of Father 
Parsons ; and in 1598 he named Blackwell, a clergy- 
man, to take the title of archpriest, who, with a certain 
number of assistants, was to manage the concerns of the 
clergy. The whole transaction was carried on privately, 
and without the knowledge or advice of the chief persons 
of the clergy. They were, consequently, hugely pro- 
voked at the concoction, “and took the liberty to stand 
off, till they had been heard at Rome.” Nor is this 
result to be wondered at, since even according to 
Parsons himself, out of four hundred clergymen then in 
England, the whole number, exclusive of Blackwell 
and the assistants, wlio subscribed in favour of the 
appointment, was only fifty-seven.’ 

Loud were the just complaints of the seculars against 
the scheme, whose practical deficiencies were certainly 
not supplied by its political and selfish object. Every 
possible objection might be made to it in the episcopal 
point of view, whilst the method and source of its con- 
coction immensely aggravated the indignation of the 
seculars. “It was a contrivance of Father Robert 
Parsons and tlie Jesuits, who had the liberty to nominate 
both the archpriest and his assistants.”? 

The result may be expected. The seculars resolved 
to contest the appointment, and sent two agents to Rome 


1 Briefe Apol. 106 ; Tierney, iii. 49. Yet Garnet, with his usual falsehood, in 
a letter enclosing the names of seventeen priests in Wisbeach, who approved of 
the new institution, gravely affirms that the opposition to it was nothing more 
than the schismatical hostility “of a few turbulent youths—jurenum quorundam 
inquetorum.”— Tierncy, ubi supra, referring to the modern Jesuit Plowden, 336. 
2 Dodd, iii. 49. 
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to lay their case before the pontiff. But the Jesuit- 
party bestirred themselves in the usual way. Before 
the two agents arrived at Rome, care was taken to send 
injurious characters before them, which, in short, were 
that they were the heads and ringleaders of a number 
of factious priests, who arrogated to themselves the 
name of the English clergy. Barret again interfered, 
and dispatched to Cajetan a paper which he signed as 
president of Douay College, together with three doctors, 
“foreign ” Englishmen abroad, who took an interest in 
the triumph of the Jesuit-vultures, or rather catered for 
their meal on the carrion of the English mission and 
clergy. This paper was written in the most offensive 
style of the time, and expressed a hope “that some 
example of severe coercion would be used upon the 
deputies, to the end that others of the same faction and 
boldness should be held in their duty.” Of the effect 
produced by these defamatory reports on the mind of 
the pope, we may judge from the fact, that Bellarmine, 
in a letter to Parsons, informed him that the pope had 
alrcady determined, if the agents came to Ferrara, 
where he then was, to commit them to prison. Their 
departure excited the anger of Blackwell. He denounced 
their conduct as rebellious, their party as abettors of 
schism, and the leading men among the “appellants,” 
as they were called, he constantly branded with the 
most opprobrious epithets. In vain was the promise to 
acquiesce in his authority ; in vain was the complaint 
against his injurious language; in vain was their request 
to be informed of the precise nature of his accusations. 
They were answered only by suspension from the arch- 
priest, and by angry invectives from the press. The 


1 Tierney, iii, 50 ; Parsons, Briefe Apol. 125. 
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Jesuit Lister, in his “ Treatise of Schism,” boldly pro- 
claimed them to have “fallen from the church and 
spouse of Christ,” to have become “irregular and ex- 
communicate—a scandal to the good—infamous to all.” 
Subsequently Parsons published his elaborate Apology 
in defence of the archpriest’s pretensions, and to give 
it authority, and, of course, to injure the cause of the 
appellants, he pretended, in the title-page, that it was 
written “by priests united in due subordination to the 
archpriest!”‘ It is as sport to a fool to do mischief : 
but these mighty men of old were men of “ understand- 
ing,” men of “ wisdom,” the so-called holy fathers of “the 
Church,” venerable by age, learning, and prerogative ! If 
the heretics had acted thus by them, what a pitiable 
case it would have been! But here we have a set of 
religionists, proscribed by tlıe state, ever in danger of 
“martyrdom,” and yet brimful of rancour, unquenchable 
hatred against their brethren, and not hesitating to 
resort to the guiltiest means of “ putting down ” their 
opponents—by calumnious imputations. Nor did they 
stop there. 

Whilst the excitement produced by these proccedings 
was at its height, the agents arrived in Rome. They 
were at first reccived by Parsons in the college, but 
afterwards expelled, to seek a lodging in the town. 
About three weeks after, and in the middle of the night, 
they were suddenly arrested by a company of the 
pope’s guards, conveyed under escort to the English 
college, and committed to the custody of Parsons, who 
placed them in separate apartments. For nearly four 
months, they were thus confined : their papers were 
seized : they were debarred from all communication 


' Dodd, iii. 51; Tierney, ib. 52, with authorities. 
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with each other, secluded from the counsel and intel- 
ligence of their friends, and subjected to a series of 
insulting and harassing examinations—conducted by 
Parsons, and registered by Tichbourne, another member 
of the Company. Two cardinals then arrived at the 
college, and the agents, instead of being allowed to dis- 
charge their commission as such, were in reality placed 
on their defence as prisoners—as criminals ; and a pro- 
cess, bearing all the characteristics of a trial, immediately 
commenced. The previous depositions were read : new 
charges of ambition, and of a design to procure mitres 
for themselves, were urged against the deputies: the 
procurators of the archpriest were heard in aggravation: 
and the accused, having been permitted to reply, were 
remanded to their confinement, there to await the decision 
of the court. This decision was pronounced about two 
months after: the deputies were released —but they 
were ordered to leave Rome within ten days : they were 
forbidden to return either to England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, without the express permission of the pope, or 
the cardinal protector of the English mission—they 
would incur the penalty of suspension if they presumed 
to disregard this prohibition.' Now, all this statement, 
all this injustice and oppression are Catholic facts ; and 
we may fairly ask how the Jesuits could complain sub- 
sequently of the proceedings against Garnet by the 
Protestants, whose king their faction intended to blow to 
atoms, with the utter destruction of their opponents ? 
oe Indeed, the principle on which Mr. Tierney’s 
elucidation of the affair is based, may serve, in the eyes 
of the politician, to excuse King James and his party, as 


! Tierney, quoting the account drawn up under the eye of Dr. Bishop, one of 
the deputies, iii. 52. 
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well as the pope and his Jesuits. “It is evident,” says 
he, “ that these proceedings were adopted, principally, if 
not entirely, as a matter of precaution. A great political 
object was in view. Had Bishop and his companion, (the 
deputies) been permitted to approach the pontiff, or 
to converse freely with his officers, a new impression 
might have been created as to the wants and wishes of 
the English Catholics ; and, in that case, the institution 
of the archpriest, which, in the minds of its projectors, 
was to determine the future destinies of the throne, 
might have been overturned. By first sequestering, and 
afterwards dismissing, the deputies, this danger was 
avoided. The pontiff heard nothing but what might be 
prudent to lay before him: his impressions were left 
undisturbed, and he willingly subscribed the breve, by 
which Blackwell's authority was confirmed.”! This 
attempted and, perhaps, excusable defence of the pope 
might be permitted to pass, if we did not know that the 
pope in question is no other than Clement VIII, so 
completely compromised in the scheme against the 
British succession—the same pope, precisely, who lent 
himself to all the mean tricks of Aquaviva's rebellious 
subjects—not even hesitating to countenance the last 
disgraceful betrayal concocted by a Jesuit against his 
general, and promoted by the Spaniards—as 1 have 
related at large. On the other hand, what are we 
to think of this Parsons and his faction, who scrupled 
not to commit the most flagrant injustice, in order to 
advance the scheme which they had vowed to cxecute ? 
And thus it was; and thus it ever will be, when the 
leaders of men conceive and concoct some promising 
scheme : a specious name will not be wanting to christen 


1 Ubi suprà, p. 53. 
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the bantling—and under that name will it go, though 
it will never be anything but the child of its parent 
—exhibiting its family-vices at every stage of its 
development. 

The appellants at first submitted to this papal decree 
against them: but once more exasperated by the con- 
duct of the archpriest, who persisted in denouncing 
them as schismatics, they appealed to the Sorbonne of 
Paris. This faculty, so famous or infamous for their 
decision in favour of rebellion against their king, kept 
up the disgraceful agitation in England by an unbecom- 
ing, though invited, interference in the strife of the fac- 
tions ; and declared that the appellants were “ free from 
the sin of disobedience or schism, till the pope had con- 
firmed the archpriest’s power in a more canonical way” 
than was vouchsafed by the breve in question. In a 
violent paper, the archpriest condemned the Sorbonne’s 
decision, and followed up his desperate indignation with 
measures of severity against the leaders of his opponents. 
Thereupon, thirty-three clergymen, in a regular instru- 
ment, solemnly appealed to the judgment of the Apostolic 
See, which had sacrificed them, on the former occasion, 
to Parsons and his faction.! 

“It was not to be expected,” says Mr. Tierney, “that 
this contest would escape the notice of the government. 
Elizabeth had watched its progress. She was aware of 
its political origin; and while, on the one hand, per- 
haps she sought to weaken the body by division, on the 
other she not unnaturally inclined towards that party, 
whose loyalty was less open to suspicion. By degrees, 
the appellants were relieved from many restraints, im- 
posed by the law upon the Catholic clergy. In some 


1 Dodd, ubi supra ; Tierney, ubi supra. 
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instances, they were removed from the confinement of a 
jail, to become prisoners at large. They were permitted 
to correspond with each other ; and were provided with 
facilities for the publication of tracts, intended to vindi- 
cate their proceedings against the attacks of their ad- 
versaries. * * * * About the end of June, 1601, 
Bluet [one of the appellants] was secretly introduced to 
some of the members of the privy council, and by their 
means, was admitted to the presence of the queen. Of 
the conference which ensued we are acquainted only 
with the result. It was determined that Bagshawe, 
Champney, Barnaby, and Bluct himself; who were all 
under restraint, should be forthwith discharged, that they 
should be permitted to visit their friends, for the pur- 
pose of collecting money, and that, as soon as their pre- 
parations were complete, they should receive passports, 
which, under the pretence of banishing them, would en- 
able them to leave the country, and proceed to prosecute 
their appeal in Rome.”! 

It is absolutely necessary to correct the impression, 
conveyed by the wording of this statement, that this 
scheme originated with the queen and council. Such 
was not the fact, however. The desperate Parsons, who 
“trimmed,” and “swindged” all the world in his glorious 
fury—as though the memory of his early misfortune at 
Oxford was ever his incubus—subsequently took Bluet in 
hand, and gave his precious secret to the winds—having 
secured an important paper for the construction of his 
Flaming Dragon, with no lack of pitch and brimstone 
within, and God’s wrath for a superscription. Here is 
Bluet’s letter to a brother appellant, as published by 
Parsons, in his Briefe Apologie. 


1 Tierney, iii. 53. 
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What you do abroad, or what you think, I do not know; for I 
know not how to write unto you. I spare not my body, nor my purse, 
in following this matter, &c. These fourteen weeks, I have spent £12 ; 
and in dividends I have not received seven shillings. Sed non in hoc 
justificatus sum. The case standeth thus :—I have by opening the 
cause unto their honours and to Cæsar (the queen), obtained that four 
principal men shall be banished, after a sort, to follow the appeal,— 
Doctors Bagshawe, Bluet, Champney, and Barnaby, all prisoners. 
They shall be here with me on Wednesday next. A month they shall 
have, within the realm, of liberty, to ride abroad for money amongst 
their friends, and then choose their port [of embarkation], to be gone 
with some countenance. 

“ I hope no man will be offended with ¿his plot of mine, but with 
their purses assist us. It hath cost me many a sweat, and many bitter 
tears ere I could effect it. 

“I have, in some sort, pacified the wrath of our prince conceived 
against us, and of her council, and have laid the fault where it ought 
to be, and proved that the secular priests are innocent for the most part, 
&c. Be cheerful and hope well—in spe contra spem; and keep this 
secret to yourself. 

“] have made Mr. Watson’s peace, if he will himself. When I 
come down, I will tell you more. You are well thought of, &e. 

“ Yours, 
“ Thomas BLUET.” 

“ Pridie visitationis B. V. Marie, 1601.” 


What a strange, humiliating conviction must be forced 
by these facts, upon the mind of those who even at the 


1 Briefe Apol. 210; Tierney, Append. xxxi. It is only fair to give Mr. 
Tierney’s very interesting note on this letter. ‘I print this letter as it is given 
by Parsons in his Briefe Apologie ; and, as far as it concerns the particular 
point for which I have cited it, it is sufficient. It is right, however, 
to remark, that it is confessedly only an extract; that there is an omission at 
each of the places marked by an ‘&c.’ ; and that, as Parsons has inserted it for 
the express purpose of attacking Bluet, it is not improbable that only so much is 
given as seemed best qualified to answer this purpose. Parsons, in fact, was 
never scrupulous in his mode of dealing with these papers. Three instances of 
his infidelity the reader has already seen ; a fourth, not less remarkable than 
the others, at this moment occurs to me. With a view to set forth the impor- 
tance of his own services in the pacification of the Roman College, he prints, 
among other documents, a portion of a letter, addressed to him by the general 
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proceedings, and exhorted all parties to live henceforth 
in a constant interchange of every brotherly aid and 
comfort.’ 

The archpriest suppressed the breve for the space of 
four months! By that time the four deputies were on 
their road to Rome. They stopped at Paris, and got 
letters of protection from Henry IV. They reached the 
city of the pope. They found that the procurators of 
the archpriest had won the race, whilst they were 
amusing themselves and the crafty Huguenot-papist at 
Paris. Bitter was the fact when they discovered that 
the efforts of their adversaries were employed in circu- 
lating reports, alike injurious to their character and 
detrimental to the cause in which they were engaged. 
But the pope received them with kindness, and heard 
them with attention; for they sagaciously brought letters 
from the interesting “convert” of France, Henry IV., 
who, of course, befriended them, having no reason to 
humour Parsons in his scheme, by way of “good” for 
evil, in return for the brave words which the Jesuit had 
bestowed upon him, in his reply to Elizabeth’s edict, as 
we have read with due “edification” and positive 
enlightenment. Meanwhile, however, the appellants 
“were opposed by a series of defamatory memorials, 
ostensibly from the agents of the archpriest, but really 
from the pen of Parsons; and, for nearly eight months, 
the period of their negotiation, they were constantly 
assailed with accusations of the most serious and offensive 
description.” ? 

A specimen of these choice spirits is worth a whole 
book of mere description. Thus, the appellant Mush 
writes to a friend, on the 31st of March, 1602: “We 


1 Tierney, iii. 54. 2 Tierney, iii. 54. 
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of the bitter and unscrupulous animosity with which 
Parsons pursued the appellants, it is necessary to turn 
for a moment to a memorial written by him, about this 
time, and still preserved at Rome. It is drawn up pro- 
fessedly for the information of the pope and cardinals, 
` and is entitled, ‘An account of the morals of some 
of the principal appellants.’ After a pathetic declaration 
of the unwillingness with which he enters on so painful a 
topic, he proceeds to state the reasons that have induced 
him to sacrifice his feelings to the public good—calls God 
to witness that he has no enmity to gratify, no intention 
to injure the unfortunate subjects of his address ; and 
then at once passes to the immediate object in view— 
the lives and characters of his principal opponents. The 
parties here noticed are Cecil, Bagshawe, Bluet, Watson, 
Clark, Colleton, Charnock, Calverly, Potter, Mush, and 
Champney. Among these, however, the first place in 
infamy is assigned to the present deputies of the appel- 
lants. Cecil is a swindler, a forger, a spy, the friend of 
heretics and persecutors, and the betrayer of his own 
brethren. Bagshawe is a sower of sedition, and expelled 
and degraded student of the Roman College, a man of 
suspected faith and unchaste living, the author of the 
opposition to Blackwell, and the corresponding agent, at 
the present moment, between the appellants and the 
English government. Bluet’s qualifications are of a 
different order. A drunkard and a brawler, he has, at 
one time, hurled a priest down stairs, and, at another, 
fallen intoxicated into the Thames. In one instance he 
has been prevented from murdering a fellow-prisoner 
only by the interference of his companions, and, in 
another, has attempted, but in vain, to administer the 
sacraments whilst reeking and staggering from the 
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detraction ; for that the very looking them over doth 
weary the heart of any true Christian ; and conse- 
quently, whereas, before, we had determined with our- 
selves to give you some tastes or examples out of them 
all, yet now, finding the multitude to be without end, 
and the quality so base, vile, and malicious, as the 
venom of any lost or loose tongue, armed with audacity, 
and defended with impudency, stirred up with envy, 
and enraged with fury, and bounded noways by any 
limits of conscience, piety, or fear of God, can vomit or 
cast out, to defame their brethren,—finding this, we say, 
we have thought good to cease here, without further 
stirring the loathsome rags of so filthy a dunghill.” * 
This was written and published after the pope, by 
his breve of August, 1601, had expressly prohibited all 
such writings, under pain of excommunication, to be 
incurred ipso facto!? Such is a specimen of the 
“ writings of Father Robert Parsons, which are,” says 
his admirer, Dr. Oliver, “characterised by masculine 
vigour, lucid order, and purity of diction.”” Character- 
istic is this sample unquestionably—far more so than any 
other that might be given—because it exhibits the qua- 
lity of the “ fierce-natured man,” without that disguise of 
“piety ” and “ devotion ” which beseemed an Aretino as 
well as a Father Parsons.* In his “Story of Domestical 

1 Manifestation, 94; Tierney, ubs supra. 2 Tierney, ubi supra. 

3 Collections, 162. 

1 Whilst on this subject of the books published for the edification of the poor 
Catholics in England—poor in every sense of the word—I may state that they 
were paid for at enormous prices. Whilst the government robbed them by 
iniquitous taxation on their conscience, their “ religious” teachers fleeced them 
by a tax on the very instruction which eventuated all their other miseries. Thus, 
for “ The Anker of Christian Doctrine,’ by Dr. Worthington, they had to pay 
“fourteen shillings ”—though “it might be afforded for five shillings.” It was 


“sold by him at his lodging in Turnbull-strect.” “'The Protestant's A pologie,” 
demanded “ seventoene shillings ”—though it “might be afforded for six shil- 
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where they lived as they liked,—of which fact we 
might bring forward not a few examples, if we be 
expressly ordered to do so by your Holiness, although we 
would very unwillingly touch such unpleasant topics.”* 

When Parsons penned these charges against “some,” 
and then “many,” of the seculars, with the view of 
involving the whole body in one sweeping condemnation, 
perhaps he should have remembered that none com- 
plained so loudly against that method as the Jesuits 
themselves, only a short time before, when they were 
condemned and expelled from France, for the crimes of 
individual Jesuits merely, as it was made to appear. 
Be that, however, as it may: still, without for one 
moment countenancing Parsons's bad motive in exhi- 
biting the shame of his own church, there is unfortu- 
nately sufficient evidence to show that the seminary 
scheme was as disastrous to the morality of its agents 
themselves as it was calamitous to the Catholic subjects 
of England. The account even of an apologist painfully 
attests the result—not less conclusive from the summary 
of the causes of that most pitiable prevarication. 

“ Tf some priests have fallen, yet can it not be much 
marvelled at, considering the rigour of the persecution : 
but, sure, it is a manifest miracle, that, among so many, 
so few scandals have risen; especially, these things 
considered :—First, there is no superior over any; 


1 & Dissolutio demum vitee in nonnullis eorum manifcstissimis argumentis ac 
testimoniis convincitur ; imò, causa preecipua fuisse preesumitur cur multi eorum 
adeo obstinaté superiori à vestrá sanctitate constituto restiterunt, ne, scilicet, 
hæc ipsorum vivendi licentia ejus authoritate carceretur aut puniretur, aut ex 
laicorum ædibus, in quibus pro libito vivebant, petentibus ipsis laicis, subinde 
mutarentur ; cujus rei non pauca exempla proferre poterimus, si id facere sigil- 
latim à sanctitate vestrå jubebimur ; licet inviti admodum hæc tam ingrata 
referre velimus.” Rough draft, in the handwriting of Parsons.—<Stonyhurst 
MSS.; Tierney, iii. Append. xxxiv. 
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That was indeed a dismal epoch of “ religious” history ; 
and throughout the whole range of that most impious 
of all histories, few passages, if any, can be referred to 
as more humiliating to humanity. Not more than a 
month after Parsons, in his Memorial, thus denounced 
the seculars, he penned a letter to Mush, the leader, 
with whose curious proceedings and sentiments we are 
acquainted. 


“ My oLD FrieND Mr. MusH. 

“For that this is the vigil of the Holy Ghost, which came as 
to-morrow upon the first professors of our Christian religion, giving them 
that true divine spirit, whereby only men may be saved; and for that 
no spirit is so opposite and repugnant to this, by the testimony of 
Christ and his apostles themselves, as the spirit of disunion, contention, 
envy, emulation, anger, and enmity, as St. Paul, you know, in particu- 
lar, setteth down to the Galatians (a/ the very cogitation whereof I con- 
Jess unto you truly and sincerely, in the sight of Almighty God, that my 
heart trembleth whensoever I consider the danger) ; and for as much as 
you and your company, having been now full three months, I think, in 
this city, have fled, as it were, our company and conversation, that are 
of the same religion and communion with you, and have been your old 
friends and brethren in times past, and have invited you divers ways, 
since your coming to the city, to more friendly and charitable meet- 
ing and dealing together, than you have hitherto showed youreelf 
willing to embrace ;—for all these and some other considerations, 
which here in particular you will perceive, I have thought good, 
at this time (though in most men’s opinions, J be the man of all 
other most injured by you and your brethren, in their books and 
speeches), to break this long silence, by occasion of this high and holy 
feast, putting us in mind what spirit we must put on and follow, 
if we mean to arrive to eternal salvation, and what spirit we must fly 
to avoid perdition, according to the plain denunciation of the apostle, 
Si quis spiritum Christi non habet, hic non est ejus [if any one hath not 
the spirit of Christ, the same is not of him]. And whether this be the 
spirit of Christ, to contend in this sort, to emulate, to envy, to fly 
company one of another, and to raise such scandals in our new 
planted English Catholic Church, that lieth so grievously under the 
hand of the persecutor, yea, and to join with the persecutor himself, 
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commandeth all men so to do, but especially such as offer at his Roly altar 
daily : and you cannot but remember the dreadful threat of his apostle 
against them that receive there his body unworthily; which unwor- 
thiness both himself, and St. John, and other saints, so hold, as you 
know, to be in the highest degree in him that is in hatred, enmity, con- 
tention, envy, or emulation with his brethren. Wherefore, I do most 
heartily beseech you, Mr. Mush, and the rest of your fellow priests 
there with you, even for the love of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
giver of all good spirits, and for reverence of the Holy Ghost, whose 
happy and blessed coming is celebrated to-morrow, that you consider 
well with yourselves what spirit leadeth you and yours in this conten- 
tion, whither it tendeth, what lamentable effects it hath wrought 
already, and doth work daily, in England, by the breach there made 
among Catholic people, what scandals have fallen out and do fall out 
continually, beyond your expectation or wills, Lam sure; this being the 
nature and condition of divisions and contentions once begun to break 
out farther and to fouler effects, than the authors, at the beginning, 
did imagine; whereof, notwithstanding, they remain culpable both 
before God and man, if they seek not to stay them in time: and you 
must remember that ¡¿ will be but a small excuse to posterity for so great 
mischiefs, to say you were put in anger or rage by others, and much less 
defence and excuse can it be with God, at his tribunal, whose just dread 
ought to possess us all? Neither must you think or say, as men are 
wont to do that love not peace, that this is written for any other end, 
but only to put you in mind of this present holy feast, and of all our 
duties therein, to look to the spirit whereby we are guided, and to 
take the course which Christian Catholic priests ought todo. . . . . 
God’s holy spirit inspire you to take and use it, to his glory and your 
own good; to whose holy benediction I commend you and yours, and 
myself to all your prayers. 

“ From the English College, this Whitsun-eve, 25th of May, 1602.” ? 


! The preceding italics are Mr. Tierney’s, to exhibit Parsons’s verbal attesta- 
tion in favour of his opponents, I suppose :—the present italics are mine, and 
are meant to draw attention to the important fact that these “religious ” leaders 
always “had eyes but saw not”—that they knew their duty well enough, but 
perversely chose the worse part. Away, then, with the usual and absurd excuse 
about “ the times in which they lived.” It was their duty to reform by example, 
not to confirm by imitation, the worst features of the times. Unquestionably 
their conduct excused the same manifestations in the vulgar herd of men—their 
wretched scapegoats the people ; but these leaders knew good and evil as well as 
the devil who practised on Eve. 

2 “ When, in addition to what has already been said, it is further stated that, 
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of Parsons.” Nevertheless, in their complaints against 
the administration of the archpriest, and in their efforts 
to vindicate themselves before the pontiff, they were 
more successful. Another breve was issued, condemning 
the conduct of the archpriest, and justifying the appel- 
lants from the charges of schism and rebellion. It 
declared that the archpriest Blackwell, by his censures 
and decrees, had exceeded his powers ; that the appel- 
lants, by their resistance to his authority, had never for- 
feited their spiritual faculties. It limited the archpriest’s 
jurisdiction to the priests educated in the foreign semi- 
naries ; forbade them, in future, and for the sake of 
peace, to communicate either with the superior of the 
Jesuits in England, or with the general of the Company 
at Rome, on the concerns of his office. It commanded 
him to supply the first three vacancies that should occur 
in the number of his assistants, with persons selected 
from amongst the appellant priests ; and, having ordered 
him to receive and transmit all appeals to the cardinal 
protector, it concluded by condemning the past, and 
prohibiting all future publications, in any manner con- 
nected with the present controversy.’ 


1 Tierney, ubi supra. The intercourse between the English government and 
the appellants, and the assistance afforded by the former to the latter, in the pro- 
secution of their appeal to Rome, soon attracted the observation of the Puri- 
tans; and the ministers were openly charged with abetting popery. “Te 
remove the scandal,” says Mr. Tierney, “Elizabeth published another procla- 
mation for the banishment of the Catholic missionaries,” Nov. 5, 1602, which 
I have before stated : but surely this proclamation was rather caused by the 
plot concocted by Catesby, Tresham and Winter, under the auspices of Garnet, 
to induce another Spanish invasion at the close of the year 1601, as I have 
related, quoting Mr. Tierney himself—iv. 7, et seg. And the probability is 
enhanced by the fact, that she permitted the appellants to remain, provided 
they would present themselves “before a lord of the council, the president 
of Wales, or the bishop of the diocese, and shall there acknowledge sincerely 
thew allegiance and duty to her.” I have before enlarged on the subject. 
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infinitely more atrocious conspiracy, with which their 
name will be branded for ever, and with justice. 

As may be expected, the penal result of the Powder 
Action was redoubled persecution for the wretched 
Catholics of England, who assuredly had no share in 
the transaction. It may be little to the purpose to 
state, that the pope then reigning, Paul V., discounte- 
nanced that conspiracy, and endeavoured to avert its 
horrible inflictions ; for the principles whereon that plot 
was based, were essentially papal, had been upheld by 
all his immediate predecessors, were too deeply rooted 
in bad hearts by the pangs of persecution on the one 
hand, and by the exhortations of fanaticism on the 
other, to be uptorn by a prohibition at the last hour, 
when all was ready, or in a state of energetic prepara- 
tion. Glorious, indeed, would it have been for papal 
integrity, had there been made to the English govern- 
ment, a papal denunciation of that “great blow ” which 
was to render the Catholic cause triumphant. Doubtless 
the conspirators knew, as was the fact, that the pope 
had been induced to imagine, that a negotiation would 
succeed with the Scoto-English monarch in the midst of 
his hungry partisans, and that by such “ peaceful and 
safer events,” (as spoke the pope by Aquaviva) the 
wretched condition of the Catholics might be bettered. 
They also knew that the attempt would be futile, and 
went on stuffing their flaming dragon with powder and 
the “wrath of God.” Garnet, as we have read, an- 
nounced something like a fixed resolution in certain 
parties, to right themselves in spite of papal prohibition ; 
there was enough in that fact, if no more had been com- 
municated, to induce a Christian sovereign, not to say the 
“ father of the faithful,” to notify the impending danger 
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amongst the vultures of the desert over carrion. The 
first demonstration was entitled “ An Act for the better 
discovering and repressing of popish recusants.” “ As- 
suming that, amongst the Catholics, there were many 
who, to conceal their real principles, occasionally repaired 
to church, it began by ordaining that all recusants 
convict, who should already have conformed, or should 
hereafter conform, should, under a penalty of twenty 
pounds for the first, forty for the second, and sixty for 
every subsequent, omission, be bound, in addition to 
their attendance at divine service, to receive the sacra- 
ment, once at least every year, in the parish church. 
It then gave to the king the right of refusing, if he should 
think proper, the usual fine of twenty pounds per lunar 
month, for absence from church, and of taking, in 
its place, the whole of the personal, and two-thirds of 
the real, estate of the offender.”! Then an oath was 
framed, to be taken by Catholics, as a test of their 
allegiance—against all the doctrines connected with the 
leading idea before mentioned—papal supremacy in all 
its ramifications. This oath was contrived chiefly by 
Archbishop Bancroft and Christopher Perkins, a rene- 
gado Jesuit. It had its intended effect, which was, to 
divide the Catholics about the lawfulness of taking it— 
to expose them to daily prosecutions in case of refusal— 
and endless misrepresentation, as disaffected persons, 
and of unsound principles with regard to the govern- 
ment.? Eighteen was the prescribed age for taking 
the oath: women who refused to swear it, if married, 
were to be imprisoned in a common gaol—all other 
individuals were subjected to the penalties of premunire, 
or anything and everything short of the penalty of 


1 Tierney, iv. 67. 2 Dodd, iv. 70. 
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death. It was treason to give or receive absolution in 
confession—even beyond the seas! It was a penalty 
of 10/ per month to receive a visitor, or keep a servant 
who neglected to attend the service of the church. 
And another bill went forth, exceeding in cruelty all 
that had hitherto been devised for the oppression of the 
devoted Catholics. Pursuing them from the cradle to 
the grave, it entered into all the walks of life, it cast its 
shadow on the sacred privacies of every home, and, 
affecting its victims in all their varied capacitics of 
husbands, wives, parents, children, patrons, executors, 
guardians, and members of the learned and liberal pro- 
fessions, in all and each it subjected them to penalties 
of the most grievous and inhuman description. Catholics 
were banished from the precincts of the Court: they 
were forbidden to remain within ten miles of the liberties 
of London, or even to move more than five miles from 
their residence, until they had made oath as to the 
cause of their journey, and obtained a written license 
from the neighbouring justices, the bishop, and lieu- 
tenant of the county. Catholics could not be lawyers, 
physicians, apothecaries, judges, clerks, stewards—in a 
word, they were debarred from every office of trust or 
emolument in the commonwealth. If the Catholic wife 
of a Protestant husband was convicted of not having 
received the Protestant sacrament in the parish church, 
during the year preceding the death of her husband, she 
was condemned to forfeit two-thirds of her dower—was 
deprived of her interest in two-thirds of her jointure— 
and rendered incapable cither of acting as exccutrix to 
her husband, or of claiming any portion of her husband's 
property. If the child of a Catholic was not baptised 


by a Protestant minister, its parents were fined 100/ 
s 2 
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All children sent abroad, all Catholics going beyond 
the seas, without special license, were, by the very fact, 
divested of all their rights of inheritance, legacies and 
gifts included—until they returned and swore the oath of 
allegiance :—meanwhile the next Protestant heir en- 
joyed their property. And the Solomon of England 
goaded the cruelty of this so-called Protestant parlia- 
ment by his “meditation” and suggestions against the 
“ papists, old, rooted, and rotten,” as he called them— 
who were “to be sifted by oaths.” “Take care of 
marriages and christenings,” he said—“Nip them in the 
bud—the beginning of procreation, the action—priests 
in hold [in prison] to be banished within a time—after 
that, the law to be executed with all severity.”! Such 
was the tail-piece of the Powder Action, to the Catholics 
—a product scarcely less horrible—a worthy child of 
the “monstrous, rare, nay, never-heard-of treacherous 
attempt, —for, when we contemplate the ramified ini- 
quity of those enactments, it requires no casuistry to 
decide the preponderating guilt of those who, under the 
pretext of a crime intended by a few desperate wretches, 
inflicted such frightful vengeance on the whole body of 
Catholics, whose innocence of the plot the king had 
acknowledged. 

Then ensued the famous contest amongst the Catholic 
leaders, as to the legality of taking the oath of allegiance, 
concocted by the Protestant archbishop and the renegado 
Jesuit. Father Parsons, ever on the watch for his prey, 
seized the opportunity for vengeance. As soon as the 
oath was mentioned—before it had been adopted by 
Parliament—and consequently before he could have 
known what it really contained, Parsons addressed a 


1 Journals of the House of Commons, i. 265 ; Tierney, iv. 67—69. 
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lawfulness,” and took it in the following year. Several 
of the clergy and laity followed his example. But when 
a copy of the oath was sent to Rome, two breves, or 
apostolic letters, were directed by his Holiness to the 
English Catholics, condemning the oath as unlawful. 
Several recanted upon this intimation ; but still there 
was a party that not only stood to their former reso- 
lution, but confirmed the practice by learned treatises, 
which they published on the subject. These called forth 
replies, both at home and abroad, from the missioners 
and foreign divines, who opposed the oath of allegiance, 
or its peculiar denunciation of the papal prerogatives. 
Bellarmine, Parsons, and other Jesuits, were the leading 
manufacturers of arguments against the test, whilst the 
Catholics in England literally “knew not what to do,” in 
the confusion of their leaders and guides unto destruction. 
Some of them prepared to leave the kingdom, flying from 
the rushing storm of persecution—whilst many, roused 
to energy by the cruelty intended to oppress them, 
flung aside the indifference which had hitherto concealed 
their belief, and boldly avowed their religion to the world. 
Still, “there wanted not individuals, who, to escape the new 
penalties, were willing to comply with many of the pro- 
visions of the new statutes.”! The lawfulness of the oath 
was the grand contention. The clergy were divided in 
their opinions. Some maintained that it might be taken as 
it stood—others that reservations or protestations might 
be adopted to save the pope’s authority—whilst a third 
party denounced it unconditionally. And, of course, 
there was not wanting a Jesuit, Father Nicholas Smith, 
who “held that the whole oath might be taken with 


1 Thus, according to Boderie and Mr. Tierney, but stronger avowals are forth- 
coming on this important time of trial. 
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equivocation, because he thought no part of it was 
against faith.”' What is most curious in this lamentable . 
confusion of tongues, is, that the archpriest was, at first, 
amongst the most violent opponents of the oath— 
resisted every effort, whether of reason or persuasion, in 
its favour, until “suddenly a new light flashed upon his 
mind, and he at once became as zealous in its advocacy, 
as he had before been vehement in its condemnation.” # 
New lights are always admirable ; but their construction 
and chemical analysis should always be given, in order 
to enhance our admiration of the beautiful result. It 
appears, then, that the archpriest was completely worn 
out by his troubles and the contentions, with which he 
was surrounded in his venerable old age. “ Some more 
effectual order were needful,” wrote the Jesuit Holtby 
to Parsons, “to stay so many wanton and presumptuous 
wits, a8, upon a conceit of learning and sufficiency where 
it is not, do attempt and set abroach their errors and 
scandalous inventions at pleasure. Neither will or 
dare the archpricst deal with such ; his powers being 
so limited, as he saith, and himself disgraced by former 
proceedings, that they bear no respect unto his office or 
person : whereby I do think him so discouraged that he 
list not to meddle with any belonging to his charge ; 
but rather live in obscurity, and suffer all to run as they 
list—albeit in the oath I found him too forward.”? And 
in point of fact, the archpriest seems to have made a 
virtue of necessity ; for only listen to the same Jesuit 
urging that “our humble suit must be directed unto 
Signore Paul [the pope], in the greatest scandal and 


! Letter of Mush, apud Tierncy, iv. Append. xxxiii. * Tierney, iv. 73, note. 
4 Stonyhurst MSS. Any. A. iii. 71, apud Tierney, ubi suprà. Holtby writes 
under the assumcd name of North, Oct. 30, 1606. 
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downfall that, this many years, hath happened, or could 
come unto our nation, or have blemished the glory of 
our springing revived church.” “So it is,” says he, 
“that, partly by the doctrine of approving the oath, 
and much more of allowing and defending our long- 
abhorred church-going, we are brought into that estate, 
that we fear, in short time—ne lucerna nostra prorsus 
extinguatur [lest our lamp be completely put out). 
Neither let our friends think that we speak this, to 
amplify the matter; for, no doubt, the case is more 
lamentable than we could have imagined or expected ; 
for now, not only weak persons here and there, upon 
fear of temporal losses, do relent from their constancy, 
but whole countries and shires run headlong, without 
scruple, unto heretics’ churches to service and sermons, 
as a thing most lawful ; being emboldened thereunto by 
the warrant of their pastors and spiritual guides, who, 
upon a sudden, it seemeth, voluntarily, and presuming 
upon their own wits, daily degenerate into false prophets 
or wolves, —guorum Coripheus est ille Thomas Carpen- 
tarius, vel Wright, de quo jam alias sepe [whose ring- 
leader is that Thomas Carpenter, or Wright, concerning 
whom I have often elsewhere enlarged]. And lest that 
his doctrine might be suspected, for want of authority, 
he is contented to authorise and confirm the same by his 
own example :—and it is verified among them,—‘ sz 
videbas furem, currebas cum eo; et cum adulteris por- 
tionem tuam ponebas”” [when thou sawest a thief, then 
thou consentedst with him, and hast been partaker with 
adulterers]. 

This is certainly no very favourable account of Catholic 
orthodoxy in England, after the boastful operation for 


1 Apud Tierney, iv., Append. xxiv. 
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so many years, by Allen’s preservative priests and the 
Jesuits. In effect, all the Catholic peers, with the single 
exception of Lord Teynham who eluded it, repeatedly 
and spontaneously took the oath in the House of 
Lords ;’ and in the first year, there were only 1944 
recusants out of the whole Catholic population—the 
vast majority of whom were of the lower ranks (to their 
honour be it recorded, in their conscientious refusal, 
if such it was) — there being among them only two 
knights—one of whom afterwards conformed—three 
esquires, and forty-five gentlemen.? These last facts 
bear hard upon the Jesuits, for it was their boast that 
the gentry and nobility were exclusively under their 
guidance.’ 

We must, of course, remember that the Jesuit, Father 
Nicholas Smith advocated equivocation in the very 
delicate matter. And here we may pause—and be per- 
mitted to ask this important question—of what moral 
or “religious” advantage have these missioners and 
Jesuits been to the Catholic cause in England? The 
lamp which they had lighted up—or rather, the in- 
cendiary strife they had roused-— with incalculable 
calamity to the scape-goat Catholics, was likely to be 
utterly extinguished in the moment of vigorous persecu- 
tion. What the desultory severities of Elizabeth could 
not effect, the money-screwing, persevering Scotchmen 
achieved without difficulty—driving the scape-goats of 
the priests, monks, and Jesuits, to abjure the grand 
idea, papal supremacy—yea “ whole countries and shires, 
headlong, without scruple,” to the churches and sermons 


1 Tierney, uli supra, and Lingard, ix. 
2 Recusant Papers, No. 437 ; Tierney, ubi supra. 
3 Tierney, ubi supra, referring to Parsons. 
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of the Protestants—perhaps the most humiliating fea- 
ture of this general prevarication. But, in excuse of 
these wretched Catholics, I ask, how could it be other- 
wise? Their “pastors and spiritual guides” led the 
way : they who started originally with fervid opposition 
to this very “long-abhorred church-going” now give a 
“warrant thereunto,” and that, too, “voluntarily ”! 
Thus did that selfish, rash, bad scheme eventuate its 
own humiliation—its own retribution. And it is very 
pleasant to behold the result. It is very pleasant to 
see proverbs come to pass—saying that “Confidence in 
unfaithful men in a time of trouble, is like a broken 
tooth, and a foot out of joint.” In fact these men 
“troubled their own house,” and consequently, they 
“inherited the wind,”—a most appropriate portion for 
the roaring bellows of sedition. 

Meanwhile, the English Jesuits in Flanders, feeling 
quite secure in their snug colleges, resolved to speculate 
on the vocations for martyrdom that might still be lin- 
gering among the dying lamps of the church in Britain. 
They urged the pope, Paul V., to lay aside his forbear- 
ance towards the English monarch. Henry IV. of 
France, on the contrary, admonished the pope to cling 
to conciliating measures, to refrain from every exaspe- 
rating demonstration, to give no pretext to James for 
the adoption of measures which might ultimately prove 
fatal to the existence of the Catholic religion in Eng- 
land? Under the disguise of messenger from the Duke 
of Lorraine, a secret envoy was dispatched by the pope 
to England, with letters to the archpriest, prohibiting 
all seditious and treasonable practices, and to King 
James, soliciting his interposition between the indiscri- 


1 Tierney, iv. 74; Boderie, i. 150. 
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minate vengeance of the legislature, and the unoffending 
body of the Catholics. James affected a kind reception 
to the envoy, gave him the gratuity usual on such 
occasions, but dismissed him with words signifying 
nothing for the pope.' So far the pope had complied 
with the request of the Roman Huguenot ; and when 
he found that James had his reasons for pursuing his 
scheme against the Catholics, the pope should have 
still kept the politician’s advice, or if he wished to be 
doing something, he should have resorted to masses, 
fastings, scourgings, litanies, and Jesuit-novenas ; in 
short, to anything rather than “make bad worse.” But 
unfortunately, as the evil genius of the English Catholics 
would have it, almost at the very moment when the 
envoy returned to his master, two Jesuits, the depu- 
ties of the Belgian province, arrived at the Roman court. 
They brought an address to the pope: they came “to 
rouse him to the adoption of some speedy and energetic 
measures against the English king.? Paul was not dis- 
posed to resist the stirring appeal. He struggled a 
moment—human nature got the better, or, rather, the 
worse of him—and, in that evil hour, “he yielded to the 
clamours by which he was assailed.” He signed a breve, 
forbidding all Catholics to attend the Protestant churches, 
and pronouncing the oath to be unlawful— containing 
many things contrary to faith and salvation.”* So far 
Mr. Tierney : but this unconscionable Jesuit-ridden pope 
actually delivered himself as follows to the Anglo-Catho- 
lics :—‘“ Wherefore we admonish you, altogether to 
refrain from taking this and similar oaths—which con- 
duct we thc more intensely exact from you, because, 


' Lingard, ix. 76 ; Tierney, ubi supra. ; Boderie, 284, 300, 327. 
* Tierney, iv. 74. 3 See the breve, apud Tierney, iv. Append. xxv. 
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having experienced the firmness of your faith, which, 
like gold in the furnace, hath been proved in the fire of 
your perpetual tribulation, we know that you will cheer- 
fully endure more atrocious torments whatsoever, yea, 
will firmly seek death itself, rather than offend, in any- 
thing, the majesty of God. And our confidence is con- 
firmed by the daily reports which we receive of your 
great virtue and fortitude, which, not otherwise than at. 
the beginning of the Church, shine forth in these times, 
in your martyrdoms.” Now, compare this arrant bal- 
derdash with the Jesuit Holtby’s account of affairs, 
written about nine weeks before the pope made himself 
the mouthpiece of this most unreasonable and cruel mis- 
representation. Recall to mind “the greatest scandal 
and downfall that, this many years, hath happened,” 
“the blemished glory of our springing revived Church,” 
“approving the oath,” “defending our long-abhorred 
church-going,”—in fact, “the lamp put out,”—-“ whole 
countries and shires running headlong, without scruple, 
unto heretics’ churches, &c.,”—through “ fear of temporal 
losses,” “without scruple,’—yea, “as a thing most 
lawful,” “emboldened by the warrant of their pastors 
and spiritual guides,’—the “false prophets or wolves.” 
Now, was it not too bad to call upon men who had 
the good sense, at least, to eschew martyrdom on the 
fair principle that “ When doctors disagree, their disci- 
ples are free,”—to call upon such men, I say, “ cheerfully 
to endure more atrocious torments whatsoever, yea, 
firmly to seek death itself, rather than offend, in any- 
thing, the majesty of God,”— which majesty was nothing 
more than the despicable pretensions and prerogatives of 
the Roman pontiff? The whole affair was evidently the 
contrivance of the religious demoniac Parsons, whose 
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implacable hatred of the appellants made him reckless 
of means to involve them in the general ruin of the 
English Church. What he wished Bellarmine to do, 
even before he knew the nature of the oath, is now 
achieved by his faction, and the result was according to 
his heart's desire. 

The breve was conveyed to the archpriest, Blackwell, 
by the very Jesuit, Holtby, whose description of the 
English church has just been contrasted with its foreign 
misrepresentation. Blackwell would not publish the 
instrument, for, as he candidly said, “he would not 
thrust his head into the halter wilfully.”* His caution 
was a back-wind to the Jesuits in England—-“ 1 would 
to God,” wrote one of them to Parsons, “ that the cus- 
tomer [the archpriest] would inform of all such matters 
as belong to him : for his silence doth argue a kind of 
neglect of the points ; and our information maketh us 
more hated of the estate and secular priests.”? Thus 
was their wicked craft punished by itself. It was, doubt- 
less, by their “ information” that the government heard 
of the breve's arrival. From the first, James had been 
made acquainted with the fact that the Jesuits were the 
machinators of the instrument ; and he now proceeded 
to manifest his resentment by ordering the oath to be 
indiscriminately administered to all Catholics.’ This 
proceeding was downright, unjust folly :—he should 
have confined his indignation to the priests and the 
Jesuits, but mostly to the latter—not, indeed, by the 
horrible penalty of death, but simply by ejectment—by 
a positively universal, incessant, scouring of the land, 


! See his Fifth Examination, Tierney, iv. Append. xxvi. 
= Blount to Parsons, Dec. 7, 1606, apud Tierney, ubi suprà. 
3 Boderie, i. 201 ; Tierney, iv. 74. 
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driving out the pernicious incendiaries back to their 
pope — meanwhile lavishing every kindness on his 
Catholic people—raising them from their crime-gene- 
rating degradation— and encouraging that tendency to 
sensible loyalty, which they had begun to exhibit. The 
penalty of death should have been utterly discarded. 
He might be sure that it would be styled “martyrdom,” 
and would generate a positive necessity for the repeti-. 
tion of the criminal absurdity. Utter contempt is the 
most effectual extinguisher of calculating rogues under 
the cloak of religion. Had Elizabeth or James pub- 
lished an edict menacing to brand the incendiary Phari- 
sees, with the initial letter of Rogue on their foreheads, 
a single sample would have had the effect like that of 
letting loose a tarred rat in a barn infested with the 
vermin. James resorted to the usual Roman and 
Spanish method—for two bad reasons, bigotry and want 
of money. 

As the King of France had predicted, the persecution 
raged with renewed fury. Two priests were appre- 
hended and condemned to death, for returning into the 
realm ;—but they were spared at the intercession of the 
French ambassador and the Prince de Joinville. A third, 
who happened to have in his pocket a letter written by 
Parsons against the oath, was executed on that account, 
without mercy—in spite of the entreaties of the French 
ambassador. Was that fact a pang, or a consolation to 
the ruthless Jesuit hectoring afar? He probably 
shrugged his shoulders—and wrote another letter :—for 
his jackall in England wrote to him, saying: “These 
naughty priests afflict us very much ; for, besides Skid- 
more, the Bishop of Canterbury’s man, Rouse, Atkinson, 
Gravener, and other relapsed, which openly profess to 
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betray their brethren, others are no less dangerous, which 
persuade a lawfulness of going to sermons and to service, 
by which means many worldlings, to save their tempo- 
rals, are contented to follow their counsel ; and not only 
that, but justify the fact also.”! It is necessary to state 
that this letter was written to Parsons by Blount, about 
three months after the date of the papal breve, i. e., the 
Jesuit breve, Parsons’s breve with the pope’s sanction. 
And in the council of Father Parsons, it was woe to 
“these naughty priests !” 

As the Jesuits had stirred up this new pretext for 
the Scotchman and his people, to persecute the Catho- 
lics, so were they the first to wish for peace once more, 
being in constant peril of their lives. The plan they 
devised for propitiating the king, seems to have been 
suggested to them by a fable of Æsop misunderstood, 
the one in which a man tries to propitiate a savage dog 
by throwing him a bone :—of course it proved but a 
premium on the dog’s ferocity—but the ferocity of the 
government was attributed to the right motives, when 
the Jesuits offered to buy exemption from martyr- 
dom, with a sum of money. Humiliating as is the 
imputation to the government, it is, nevertheless, 
most gratifying thus to find that these Jesuits and 
others perfectly knew that the religion of Protestants 
had nothing in reality to do with the persecution. 
By offering a bribe, they showed their estimate 
of the base motives which led to the lucrative perse- 
cution. “ You shall understand,” writes Jesuit Blount 
to Parsons, “that the Lord William Howard and Father 
Blount are now busy with the ambassador of Spain for 
money, upon condition of some kind of peace with 


1 Blount to Parsons, ut antea. 
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Catholics: whereunto we are moved by the lord cham- 
berlain and his wife, promising faithfully that some good 
shall be done for Catholics. The ambassador is willing 
to concur with money. What the end will be is very 
doubtful ; because Salisbury [of Garnet-notoriety] will 
resist: yet such is the want of money with the cham- 
berlain, at this time (whose expenses are infinite), that 
either Salisbury must supply, or else he must needs 
break with them, and trust to this refuge. Besides, 
the chancellor doth much desire to thrust out all the 
Scottish, of whom they begin to be afraid; seeing now by 
experience that, if the Catholics go down, the Scottish 
step into their place ; for which cause, the very Puritans 
in the Parliament say plainly, if they had thought the 
Scottish should have had the forfeitures, the laws should 
not have been passed.” ((!)' Little more is wanting to 
display in all their bearings the policy and attitude of 
the “ Protestant” party, at the time, as opposed to the 
“Catholic” party—both actuated by precisely the same 
motives—utter selfishness varnished with their respective 
“religion.” “ All heats about prerogative and privilege 
were now laid aside: the pulpits and our universities 
rang with declamations against the heresies and usurpa- 
tions of the Church of Rome ; and now the king gave 
himself wholly to hunting, plays, masques, balls, and 
writing against Bellarmine, and the pope’s supremacy, 
in arrogating a power over kings, and disposing of their 
kingdoms .... But whilst the king was thus wallowing 
in pleasure, he wholly gave himself up to be governed 
by favourites, to whom he was, above any other king 
of England (except Henry VIII.) excessively prodigal, 
not only in honours and offices, but of the revenues of 


} Blount to Parsons, ut antea. 
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also, by a public letter, recommended his people to 
follow his example, in the plainest terms of earnest 
exhortation, saying :—“ So shall we shake off the false 
and grievous imputations of treasons and treacheries : 
so shall lay Catholics not overthrow their estates : so 
shall we effect that which his Holiness desireth, that is, 
to exhibit our duties to God and our prince,”— which 
last was evidently not the result literally flowing from 
the papal breve. Bellarmine and Parsons pounced on the 
poor old gentleman, urging upon him “ the grievousness 
of his transgression.” All to no purpose whatever. 
«He had sworn,” he said, “in the sense of the law- 
giver : he had sworn in the sense avowed by himself, 
and accepted by the magistrate : he had denied, not the 
spiritual authority, but the temporal pretensions, of the 
pontiff, and, in so doing, he was warranted as well by the 
decisions of divines, as by the necessity of alleviating, if 
possible, the sufferings of his persecuted flock.” He was 
consequently deposed from his office, and Birkhead was 
appointed archpriest of the distracted Catholics. Black- 
well, now in his seventieth year, languished in prison 
till his death, in 1613. 

Then it was that Mattre Jacques, the Solomon of Eng- 
land, sailed into the Babelmandeb of controversy. By the 
help of his divines, he got up a tract, entitled “ An Apo- 
logie for the Oath of Allegiance,” and, by way of fortifying 
the argument, six priests were condemned and three of 
them executed at York and Tyburn.? Parsons and Bel- 
larmine betowed answers to his Apologie, and distracted 
his royal brains with their buzzing controversy. Again 
he closeted himself with his divines, revised his lucu- 


1 Tierney, iv. 75 ; Lingard, ix. 77 ; Boderie, ii. ; Butler, ii. 
2 Lingard, ix. 78 ; Boderie, iii.; Challoner, ii. 
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bigotry should have permitted them to receive with a 
smile of commiseration.! How different was the beautiful 
gratitude of Matthews, the Archbishop of York, who 
actually threw himself upon his knees to receive his 
copies from the messenger, kissed them, promised to 
keep them as the apple of his eye, and to read them 
over and over again—a memorable display of devotion 
which he probably never vouchsafed to his Bible. And 
then began the mighty battle of croaking frogs, sing- 
ing their old and everlasting war-song in the swamps 
of controversy. Protestant divines, Romish theologians, 
Jesuits and seculars, scribbled their foolscap with asto- 
nishing vigour and fertility—the former under the wing 
of the royal bird—not the eagle—the latter under the 
cloak of Bellarmine and Parsons. The controversy con- 
tinued to agitate the Catholics during the greater part 
of the seventeenth century, and still left the ridiculous 
question about papal supremacy, to die that natural 
death which, in the course of time, never fails to extin- 
guish, or at least to render innocuous, the pernicious or 
absurd concoctions of ignorance and craft.? 

But James had to do with crafty antagonists—veteran 
controversialists, who never scruple to resort to every 
and any expedient for the subversion of an opponent. 
The reader is aware of James's early connection with 
the Catholics, the Jesuits, the King of Spain, and the 
Pope of Rome,—a connection as insincere and crafty on 
his part, as it was crafty and calculating on the part of 
those who thought they could entrap the Scotchman into 


1 It was full of dissertations on the vials in the Apocalypse, which made the 
French ambassador declare that the book was “ the silliest and most pernicious 
that was ever written on such a subject.” — Boderie, iv. 302 ; Lingard, ix. 79. 

2 Lingard, ix. 78, et seg. ; Boderie, iv. 819 ; Winwood, iii. ; Birch, 298, e¢ seg. ; 
Dalrymple, Memorials, p. 13 ; Tierney, iv. 75. 
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Meanwhile the great body of the Catholics smarted 
for this madness of their spiritual and temporal rulers. 
Blackwell’s example, in taking the oath, had been fol- 
lowed by several among the clergy, and by numbers in 
all parts of the kingdom. By the majority of the clergy 
these persons were regarded as schismatics, and were 
refused the benefit of the sacraments ; they applied to 
Blackwell and the other prisoners in the Clink, and ob- 
tained what the opponents of the oath had withheld. 
Thus a schism was formed in the suffering remnant of 
the Catholic church in England. The new archpriest, 
Birkhead, threatened to inflict the penalties of disobedi- 
ence to the papal mandate : he was disregarded by the 
dissidents : their resolution remained unshaken. “ Obe- 
dience was not the question, they said: the oath was 
lawful in itself: the declaration of the pope was insuffi- 
cient to render it unlawful. Irritated by the publica- 
tion of the breves in his kingdom, the king enforced still 
more vigorously the oath of allegiance: three priests 
who refused to take it, were condemned to the gallows. 
The archpriest naturally shrunk from the responsibility 
of aggravating the resentment, thus awfully manifested 
against his brethren. Yet the zealots of his communion 
urged him to proceed. The more violent charged him 
with abetting “the Clinkers,” or prisoners in the Clink ; 
the more unscrupulous, or reckless, hesitated not to 
carry their accusations to Rome, and denounced both 
him and his assistants, as the approvers of the oath ; 
and, in spite of all his representations, deprecating the 
horrible consequences to the Catholics, he was compelled 
to proceed against the dissidents, and to declare that 
they were deprived of their faculties.” 

The pecuniary penalties for recusancy were rigidly 
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To this appeal, so touching, so just, so reasonable, xo 
answer was returned.” 

The Jesuit Gaston Pardies describes an experiment 
which consisted in cutting up a certain insect into 
various pieces, in order to prove the independent and 
organic vitality of each separated portion, which still 
continued to move, after the cruel dissection ; and the 
Jesuit tells us that “he has often tried a similar experi- 
ment with much pleasure.”? I believe that the case 
exactly applies to Pope Paul V., to Parsons and his 
faction, in their pitiless conduct towards the Catholics of 
England. And did they “think they had a good con- 
science,” the while? God only knows ; but I doubt the 
possibility. They, “with necessity, the tyrant’s plea, 
excused their devilish deeds.” 

Nor was it only in making trouble in eventuating 
calamity for the Catholics and their clergy, that the bad 


1 Tierney, iv. 78. “ The court of Rome, as Bossuet observes, was afraid 
lest explanation might overthrow its claims to temporal jurisdiction (Defens. 
Declar. Cleri. Gallic. lib. viii. c. xxiii.) ; and James, therefore, was still left to 
upbraid the pope for a silence, as unwise in regard of the government, as it was 
injurious to the interests of the Catholics :—‘ In this respect, says the monarch, 
‘ he hath dealt both indiscreetly with me, and injuriously with his own Catho- 
lics ;—with me, in not refuting particularly what special words he quarrelled 
with in that oath ; which, if he had done, it might have been that, for the 
fatherly care I have, not to put any of my subjects to a needless extremity, I 
might have been contented in some sort to have reformed or interpreted those 
words : with his own Catholics, for either, if I had so done, they had been 
thereby fully eased in that business, or, at least, if I would not have condescended 
to have altered anything in the said oath, yet would thereby some appearance or 
shadow of excuse have been left unto them for refusing the same ; not as seem- 
ing thereby to swerve from their obedience and allegiance unto me, but only 
being stayed from taking the same, upon the scrupulous tenderness of their con- 
sciences, in regard of those particular words, which the pope had noted and 
condemned therein.’ (Apologie for the Oath). Whatever may have been the 
insincerity of James, it is painful to reflect on the truth of these remarks.” — 
Tierney, iv. 78. 

2 De la Connoissance des Bestes, p. 90. “J'ay fait souvent une semblable 
experience avec bien du plaisir.” Ed. Paris, 1678. 
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slandered the Company.” The fact was, that Parsons 
and his Jesuits coveted a monopoly of the mission. 
The monks appealed to the pope in a memorial, proving 
that the statements of Parsons were either false or fri- 
volous; and they were fortunate enough by their 
patronage, at least, to get a verdict from the pope, who 
issued two decrees, confirming their establishment at 
Douay,—enjoining both parties to lay aside the me- 
mory of past dissensions, forbidding the Benedictines to 
withdraw the students from the seminaries, and prohi- 
biting the Jesuits from dissuading or hindering them 
from joining the monks—the two everlasting bones of 
contention among these martyr-making evangelists.' 

It must be remembered that, with the exception of 
Douay College, all the seminaries for the sacerdotal 
supply of the English mission, were under the direction 
of the Jesuits. A certificate from the rectors was 
required to attest the qualifications of the candidates, 
and thus the clergy were placed in subjection to the 
Jesuits. Those rectors were frequently changed, and 


1 Tierney, iv. 88. By way of a specimen of the spirit which actuated these 
men, take the following in a letter written by a Dr. Singleton, a partisan of the 
Jesuits, on the affair of Douay : “ You must understand that the Benedictines in 
England receive, as they call them, many donates in England, and omit nothing 
to make themselves populous and a great multitude, imagining to do by numbers 
what they cannot by virtue. There is, at this time, come over about bishops, 
Dr. Smith and Thomas Moore, and another who went away by Rouen to Father 
Bennet, a Capuchin, to draw him to their bend . . . . They are desperate ; for 
they give out that they will not return homeward to England again, unless they 
prevail. It is thought that they are accompanied with my Lord Mountacute’s 
letters (and God grant not others !), to deal for the removing of the fathers [the 
Jesuits] out of England ; and are to make large offers, from those which never 
intend to perform any of them, to compass what they desire. These men are 
yet but at Paris, in their journey : with them Mr, Doctor Norton is to encounter 
[s. e. the appointed opponent on the Jesuit side], who, for that purpose, is either 
gone, or to go presently, from Pont-a-Mousson towards Romo. We, here in 
Flanders, provide to prevent their intended plots, by our letters with the first 
post.” —Apud Tierney, iv. Append. xl. 
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house, a negotiation was actually opened, or believed 
to have been opened, with a view to surrender the 
establishment to the Company.' 

In the meantime, the effects of these and other inno- 
vations, introduced under the authority of this clerical 
Jesuit, were already exhibited in England. Subjected 
to no probation, trained to no disciplme, the scholars 
were, in many instances, dispatched “with the hasty 
gleanings of a few weeks or months’ instruction, to 
enter on the duties of the mission.2 As they came 
without learning, so they not unfrequently came with- 
out virtue and without religion. Scandals of course 
ensued. The enemies of religion looked down with 
triumph on what was passing: the adversaries of the 
clergy pointed to the weaknesses or delinquencies of their 
brethren, and, mingling truth with falsehood, exaggerat- 
ing some things, insinuating others, carefully omitting 
to specify the names of the accused, sought to create a 
prejudice against the whole body of the secular priest- 
hood.” Thus writes the Catholic historian, but I must 
inform the reader that by “the adversaries of the clergy” 
he means the Jesuit faction in England. “ Unfortu- 
nately,” he continues, “they were but too successful. 
The Catholics, filled with a vague suspicion of danger, 
gradually closed their doors against every member 
of the clergy, with whom they were not personally 


1 Tierney, v. 5, with authorities. 

3 Tierney, v. 6. He says that the diary of Douay College furnishes abundant 
instances of this, and subjoins a few. “John Farmer received the sacrament 
of confirmation on the 22nd of March, 1605 ; three days later, he was admitted 
as an alumnus of the house, and received the four minor orders : on the follow- 
ing day he was made sub-deacon ; on the 9th of April, deacon ; on the 24th of 
the same month, priest ; and on the 16th of May, he was dispatched to England 
on the mission.”— Diary, i. 80, 82, 83. The other instances are precisely 
similar. 
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Is it possible to conceive a state of affairs more 
wretched and desperate! The whole body of the 
Catholics proscribed and tormented by the Protestants 
—eager to devour their substance and their souls: their 
spiritual guides blinded by partyism and the spirit of 
faction—or fettered by the Jesuits in the name of the 
pope—or sunk into that most dismal state of humanity, 
when proverty loses its self-respect by consenting unto 
crime. Yet have all these bitter calamities been entailed 
upon the Catholics of England by the missionary scheme 
of Allen, and the introduction of the Jesuits— to restore 
and “preserve” the religion of Rome in Britain. Step 
by step, link by link, the Catholic sorrows of England 
advanced, and were fastened upon the nation, with the 
progress of the senseless, the infatuated, the cruel 
speculation. It is now high time to come to a right 
conclusion—to form a right judgment on these historical 
facts, so important in the consideration of man’s destiny. 
In truth, to those who bitterly have asked, and still 
demand, Why are the results of Christianity everywhere 
so inconsistent with the example of Christ—the answer 
must be sought—not in the Christianity of Christ—but 
in that endlessly involved patchwork of sacerdotal, 
ecclesiastical, or church-selfishness, which has victimised 
humanity for ages. Who—which party will throw the 
first stone at this adulteress ? 

Neither persecution, nor poverty, nor vice could 
reconcile the Catholic parties of England among them- 
selves. There seemed to be the curse of Cain upon 
the speculation—the curse of endless unrest, bitter 
enmities, that peculiar rancour which is the immortal 
child of religionism— irrational, petulant, reckless. Again 
the idea of getting a bishop among them, and thus getting 
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the two deputies as the enemies of religion, spoke of 
one, in particular, as the calumniator of the Holy See ; 
and concluded by praying that Cecil, at least, might be 
immediately seized by the proper authorities, and com- 
pelled to give security for his appearance, to answer 
the several charges that were about to be preferred 
against him. Other memorials, in the same style and 
from the same pen, speedily followed. As students, it 
was said, the parties in question had been distinguished 
for their turbulence : as missioners, they had been known 
only for their constant and familiar intercourse with 
the enemies of their faith. They were the friends of 
heretics: they were the agents and the emissaries of 
heretics: to heretics they had already betrayed the 
counsels of the Holy See; and to heretics they would 
again become the useful instruments of mischief, unless, 
to prevent it, they were now placed upon their trial, 
and dealt with according to justice and the laws.' It 
does not appear that Parsons was gratified, in this 
instance, as in that of Bishop and Charnock, with the 
adoption of the extreme measures which he here suggests. 
But his principal object was obtained: the petition of 
the deputies was rejected ; and, for the present at least, 
the hopes of the clergy were once more defeated.”? 

Still undiminished raged the furies of the mission. 
It was a night-mare dream fearfully realised—and 
Parsons was the incubus. The archpriest was placed 
between his seculars on the one hand, and the redoubt- 
able Jesuit on the other—to the former he pledged 
himself not to consult the Jesuits in his government, as 
the papal breve had expressly stipulated—and yet to 


1 Parsons's Memorial to Paul V. The MS. is in Mr. Tierney's possession, 
and is published in his History, v. Append. v. 2 Tierney, v. 10, et seg. 
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through the hands of Parsons, to be delivered, or sup- 
pressed, as he might judge convenient, —just as the 
Jesuit-pupils and novices are compelled to do, in their 
little correspondence! “As a confirmation of this fact, 
it is not, perhaps, unworthy of remark, that the same 
custom of sending all official communications through 
Parsons, existed during the administration of Blackwell. 
I possess many of that superior’s letters, which have 
all evidently passed through this channel; but one in 
particular, now before me, too remarkable to be left 
unnoticed. It is addressed to Cardinal Farnese, and is 
written for the express purpose of obtaining a reversal 
of that part of the papal breve, which had forbidden all 
official communication between the archpriest and the 
Jesuits. It is dated on the 17th of October, 1603, rather 
more than twelve months after the prohibition had been 
in force ; and yet, to show how daringly the commands 
of the supreme pastor could be defied, the seal is actu- 
ally that of the secretary of the Society, and its address 
is in the handwriting of Parsons himself!” Again, 
“ About the year 1606, Lord Montague had forwarded 
an address to the pope, praying for the appointment of 
bishops. This paper had been entrusted to Parsons, 
but had not been presented. Montague afterwards 
heard and complained of its suppression ; and Parsons, 
who had not only suppressed, but had also opened the 
letter, declared, in justification of the fact, that he was 
consulting the safety of Montague (!) and had only with- 
held the document itself, in order to lay its contents 
more briefly and more effectually before the pope. It 
is singular, however, if this were the case, that Parsons 
should have suffered two years to elapse, without com- 
municating the matter to Montague, and that the latter, 
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celebrated Chancellor of England, was associated with 
the secular agent. - When Parsons found that he could 
not prevent the mission, he resolved to play another 
game, which consisted in “playing off” the miserable 
seculars, who could never “ cope” with Father Parsons. 
“He now came forward to greet the envoy on his 
arrival, and to offer him, for the usual term of eight 
days, the accommodation and hospitality of the college. 
Smith, the envoy, accepted the offer, and availed himself 
of the opportunity to unfold the nature of his commis- 
sion. He exhibited his instructions: he explained the 
different points on which he was about to negotiate ; 
and he besought the father to co-operate with him in the 
prosecution of a suit,as essential to the interest of religion, 
as to the establishment of harmony among the several 
members of the English mission. But it was soon evi- 
dent that Parsons, though he engaged to support, was 
really determined to counteract, the efforts of his guest.”? 

Smith obtained an interview with the pope, and 
pleaded the cause of the afflicted Church of England, 
with great truth as well as earnestness; made some 
impression on the holy father, and easily obtained, on 
the spot, the confirmation of the prohibition against 
Jesuit-interference in the government of the archpriest. 
Parsons was alarmed: but he expressed satisfaction 
at the decision, and resolved to set it at defiance, “ with 
feelings of deep and unqualified mortification.” “ Albeit 
I perceive .... that you esteem yourself bound to 
have less intelligence with me and mine than heretofore, 
in respect of the late order, procured from hence by 
your agent ; yet do I not think that I am ANY WAY 
restrained from writing or dealing with you thereby.” 


1 Tierney, v. 21. 
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his writings were searched for matter of cavil and 
denunciation, memorials, charging him with maintaining 
unsound opinions, and with holding secret intercourse 
with the enemies of religion in England, were drawn up 
and presented to the pope.” ' 

Whilst Parsons was thus treasuring up his future 
merits for the laudation of the biographers, his men “in 
England were actually offering a bribe to the archpriest 
for the purpose of detaching him from the cause of his 
clergy! Writing to Smith, on the 14th of December, 
1609, and speaking of the slanders with which he has 
been himself assailed, Birkhead says: ‘ Yet, for all this, 
I am not dejected ; for I have no intention but for 
peace. You will not believe what fair offers have been 
made me of late, to relinquish you all; and how well I 
should be maintained, in greater estate, &c. This hath 
been offered to me, this last term, by a lay gentleman 
whom I will not name : but, God willing, all the gold in 
the world shall not remove me from the course I have 
begun, unless Paul (the pope) will have it otherwise.’”? 

And yet, the general of the Jesuits, Aquaviva, had 
expressed to Smith an unqualified approval of all the 
demands in litigation—and none of the Company made 
“show of resistance ”—even Parsons himself still pre- 
served his impenetrable hypocrisy—and the duped 
agent continued “ to advise with Parsons on the several 
points to be submitted to the pope.” 


1 Tierney, v. 24. Here is a specimen by tbe Jesuit Holtby to Parsons 
May 6, 1609. “ Poor recusants are still ransacked by the bishops’ pursuivants. 
One Finch, a priest, is joined with them ; and some four or five more, not yet 
discovered, are said to be intelligencers for the bishops, and to give notice of all 
they know: whereof Leak is named for one, a principal factor for bishops, 
with Mr. Colleton, Mush, R. S. (Smith) Bishop, and others. My Lord of Oan- 
terbury looketh daily for news of R. S.’s negotiations.'—MS. in Mr. Tierney’s 
possession. 2 Tierney, v. 26. 3 Ibid. 
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obtaining certificates for degrees might be permitted, 
the other and more crying evils, resulting from the igno- 
rance of the clergy, and from the reckless haste with 
which they were poured into the country, would still be 
maintained.” ' 

Only one remark need I append to this disreputable 
transaction—and it is this :—What we have read—all 
these “ awful disclosures,” are not items of the Monita 
Secreta, or secret instructions of the Jesuits so famous 
and infamous,— but undeniable facts, which, how- 
ever, no item in that book is too bad to represent or 
suggest. 

I believe that Robert Parsons has been faithfully 
described in these pages, thanks to the truthfulness of 
the Catholic historian who has given the damaging 
documents to the world. Nor has Tierney failed, on any 
occasion, to express that natural indignation, which must 
be felt at the discovery of unblushing falsehood, and 
that foul iniquity which shrinks not from the blackest 
calumny, to crush an opponent. Whatever further dis- 
closures this historian may have to make, in the last 
volumes of his history, may confirm, but they cannot 
deepen, the disgust which we have been compelled to 
feel with the character of Robert Parsons. “To the 
services of Parsons,” says Tierney, “to his comprehen- 
sive mind, and indefatigable energy in the foundation 
and management of many of the foreign seminaries, the 
world will continue to bear testimony, in spite of all his 
failings. Yet his existence was not necessary to the 
greatness of his Order. Its glory needs him not : and, 
without detracting either from his merits or his powers, 


1 Tierney, v. 26, et seg. Again, let it be remembered that Mr. Tierncy upholds 
every statement with its documents. 
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this assumption, they overlook the fact that they shift 
the weight of iniquity from the man to his cause, which 
could suggest such atrocious and utterly unscrupulous 
means to achieve its triumph. The zeal of Robert 
Parsons was displayed in endless endeavours to foment 
and keep up an irreconcileable enmity between the king- 
doms of Spain and England, and thus to incite the 
_ Spaniard to invade England and Ireland. It failed in the 
issue. He damaged the Catholic cause in England. He 
damaged the reputation of his Company. Amongst the 
wisest men of his own communion—Cardinal D’Ossat, 
for instance—he passed for an impostor, as reckless and 
desperate, as his scheme was ridiculous. And his scheme 
may be said to have ruined the kingdom of Spain. 
When the Almighty's elements, and the fleets and the 
veterans of Britain in the days of Elizabeth, had crushed 
the power, extinguished the glory, and humbled the pride 
of the Spaniards, of what consequence was it to the 
Catholic cause, that “their malice had neither bottom 
nor brink ?” 

On the other hand, it is well known that much of the 
disreputable conduct of Parsons was instigated by the 
other Jesuits of his faction. They “stirred” him inces- 
santly, by reporting the obloquy which he had merited 
among his opponents of the other Catholic faction.’ 
The world has been frequently the maker of bad public 
characters : friends and foes combine to fashion those 
portents who, “by necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” have 
desolated humanity. Unfortunately, in Robert Parsons, 
there were, originally, precisely the very elements adapted 
for such a creation. The spirit of his faction “ brooded” 


1 See Tierney, iv. Append. cxl. for an instance of this, and Tierney’s apposite 
reflection thereon. 
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virtually banished to Naples by the pope, or by his 
general, as we have seen, and he vainly petitioned for 
permission to return to Rome, remaining in exile until 
the death of Clement, a few years after. This result 
was certainly a bitter humiliation to the pride of his 
heart ; “the cardinal elect” was overwhelmed with gibes 
and scoffing, and doubtless the pang tended immensely 
to aggravate that rancour which he ever felt and exhi- 
bited against his secular brethren of the English apos- 
tolate. The pope embraced his scheme, but, as it ap- 
pears, had cogent reasons to reject its designer : these 
reasons were never imparted even to Parsons himself— 
though he earnestly craved the information—“ who are 
the causes, to wit, Spain, France, the pope, &c.,—how 
long it is meant,—what I may answer to them that do 
urge me in that point.”? There were, doubtless, many 
reasons —and none of them in the least creditable to 
Father Parsons. 

Berington, the Catholic priest, calls Parsons “the 
calamity of the English Catholics.”? 

The same Catholic authority gives the following 
forceful summary of the Jesuit’s “merits and powers.” 

“To the intriguing spirit of this man (whose whole 
life was a series of machinations against the sovereignty 
of his country, the succession of its crown, and the 
interests of the secular clergy of his own faith) were I 
to ascribe more than half the odium under which the 


1 Stonyhurst MS., apud Tierney, iv. Append. cv. 

2 Mem. of Panz. Introd. 83. “So obnoxious was Parsons to the government, 
that on some of the trials it was considered as a criminal act, to have been 
abroad, and have treated and conversed with Parsons. The laws themselves, 
under an idea that his disciples would escape their application if described by the 
common name of priests, distinguished them by the appellation of Jesuits, as in 
the Act of the 27th Eliz.”—Jb. 68 ; Mem. of Mis. Priests, i. 348. 
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was a member, he sought her glory and pre-eminence ; 
and, to accomplish this, it was his incessant endeavour to 
bring under her jurisdiction all our foreign seminaries, 
and at home to beat down every interest that could 
impede the aggrandisement of his Order.' Thus, having 
gained an ascendancy over the minds of many, he 
infused his spirit, and spread his maxims; and to his 
successors of the Society, it seems, bequeathed an admi- 
ration of his character, and a love of imitation, which 


read in manuscript by Cardinal Allen and many others, who highly approved 
the contents, subscribing to the doctrines, “ that, as the realm of England was a 
fef of the Holy See, it principally regarded the pope to settle its succession ; and 
that it was never lawful for a Catholic, under any pretext, to support a Protes- 
tant pretender to the throne.” Thus wrote Sir Francis Englefield in 1596, who 
had been formerly secretary to Queen Mary, but who now resided in Spain, and 
was the confidential friend of Father Parsons. He gives his judgment on the 
Book of Succession, assigns the motives for the publication, and replies to 
objections.” — MS. Letters. 

1 In his “ Memorial for a Reformation in England,” Parsons having first 
insisted on the restitution of abbey-lands, as a conscientious obligation, after- 
wards proceeds to maintain that it would not be “convenient to return them 
again to the same Orders of religion that had them before.” “It may be so,” 
he says, “that many houses and families of that Order of St. Bennet or St. 
Bernard, or of the monastical profession, though in itself most holy, will neither 
be possible nor necessary in England, presently upon the first reformation ; but 
rather, in place of many of them, good colleges, universities, seminaries, schools 
for increasing our clergy, as also divers houses of other Orders that do deal more 
in ing and helping of souls. . . . By this manner of restitution, the Church 
of England would be furnished again quickly of more variety of religious Orders, 
houses, abbeys, nunneries, hospitals, seminaries, and other like monuments of 
piety, and to the purpose for present good of our whole realm [more] than ever 
it was before the desolation thereof... .. there might be planted now, both 
of these and other Orders, according to the condition of those times, lesser 
houses with smaller rents and numbers of people, but with more perfection of 
reformation, edification, and help to the gaining of souls than before ; and those 
houses might be most multiplied that should be seen to be most profitable to 
this effect,” pp. 57, 63, 64. Instead of the knights of Malta he would have 
“some other new Order erected in our country of religious knights,” p. 79.— 
Tierney, iv. App. cex. The drift of all this into the gulf of Our Company, is 
amusingly evident. Parsons is said to have been twenty years in compiling this 
book, which was finished in 1596, but it was not published till some years after 
his death. Gee published it in 1690.—See Bayle, viii. 156. 
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practising the ruin of the state. Robert Parsons, stationed 
at his ease, intrepidly, meanwhile, conducts his opera- 
tions ; and we, whom the press of battle threatens, 
innocent of any crime, and ignorant of his dangerous 
machinations, undergo the punishment which his impru- 
dence and audacity alone deserve. These are the 
words of John Mush, taken from a work published 
by him in Latin, and which, in the name of the English 
clergy, was addressed to Pope Clement VIII.” ' 

Nor must we forget how true to its beginning was 
the whole career of this extraordinary man. If the 
doctors of Oxford sent forth the exasperated serpent, it 
certainly did not depend upon them, that he did not 
utterly demolish the Church-establishment. It did not 
depend upon their efforts or powers of resistance, that 
his schemes failed in the issue. To the last he bitterly 
stung his opponents, and “by continual publication of 
books he did no great good to the Church of England 
and the noted professors thereof ;”? and it is a curious 
fact, that the first part of his Book of Succession, 
namely, that which treats of the “ Chastising of Kings 
and proceedings against them,” was reprinted just 
before the time when King Charles was beheaded ;— 
the reprint, by Robert Ibbotson, being entitled “Several 
Speeches made at a Conference, or Several Speeches 
delivered at a Conference, concerning the power of Par- 
liaments to proceed against their king for misgovern- 
ment.”® And by another curious after-stroke, the same 


1 Berington, ut antea, 26, 29. 2 Wood, Athense Oxon. ii. 68. 

3 Wood, ii. 71. Dr. Barlow’s note on a spare leaf before the title, says :— 
“ This base and traitorous pamphlet is, verbatim, the first part of Doleman 
(Parsons was the man under that name) touching succession to the crown. 
These nine speeches (as here they call them) are the nine chapters in Doleman. 
And this was printed at the charge of the Parliament, £30 being paid by them 
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Certainly if Parsons was the author of the infamous 
libel called “ Leicester's Commonwealth,” though many 
may wonder at him, few have any reason to glorify God 
thereanent—among the latter, however, Dr. Lingard 
seems disposed to be classed. Speaking of Leicester, 
the doctor says: “In 1584, the history of his life, or 
rather of his crimes, was published in a tract entitled, 
at first, ‘Copy of a Letter,’ &c.; but afterwards known 
by the name of “Leicester's Commonwealth.’ It was 
generally attributed to the pen of Parsons, the cele- 
brated Jesuit: but whoever might be the author, he 
had woven his story with so much art, had descended 
to such minuteness of detail, and had so confidently 
appealed to the knowledge of living witnesses for the 
truth of his assertions, that the book extorted the belief 
and the applause of its readers. Edition after edition 
was poured into the kingdom, till the queen herself came 
forward to vindicate the character of her favourite. She 
pronounced the writer ‘an incarnate devil,’ declared 
that of her own knowledge (it was a bold expression) 
she was able to attest the innocence of the earl; and 
ordered the magistrates to seize and destroy every 


Parsons’s skull and bones were uncovered. His skull was found to be remarkably 
larger “than that of others ordinarily be, and there were all his teeth—not one want- 
ing.” —Oliver, p. 162. In truth, he was a savage biter. Oliver calls Allen the boeom 
friend of Parsons, as above: but Berington qualifies the “soft impeachment ;”” he 
says: “the misfortune was that, naturally easy and unsuspicious, Allen permitted 
the artful Parsons to gain too great an ascendancy over him, an ascendancy 
which the crafty politician took care to cement by rendering his pecuniary ser- 
vices absolutely necessary to Allen (!). Yet before his death Allen had forfeited 
the goodwill of the Jesuits. < Beginning to leave the road in which he had long 
walked (while devoted to the Society) the thread of his designs and of his life 
was at once cut.” Thus writes Agazarius, the Italian rector of the Roman 
College, to Father Parsons, relating similar judgments on others who were 
alienated from the Society, JfS. Letters.”—Berington, 37, et seq. The reader 
remembers a similar judgment-dealing by Parsons, against Cardinal Toledo, for 
not being hearty enough in the cause of the Jesuit faction of England. 
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copy which could be discovered.' But, if the will of 
the sovereign could silence the tongues, it did not 
satisfy the reason, of her subjects. The accomplished 
Sir Philip Sydney took a different course. He attempted 
a refutation of the libel. But with all his abilities he 
sank under the task; he abused the author, but did not 
disprove the most important of his statements ; and the 
failure alone of so able a scholar and contemporary will 
justify a suspicion, that there was more of truth in the 
book, than he was willing to admit, and more of crime 
in the conduct of his uncle than it was in his power to 
clear away. ? The book was commonly ascribed to 
Parsons ; and it was said that he received the materials 
from Lord Burghley. Dr. Thomas James expressly 
affirmed that Parsons was the author.” The Jesuit 


' Dr. Lingard gives a note on this :— Such interposition,” he says, “in 
favour of a subject, may appear extraordinary ; but the queen’s letter of thanks 
to Lord and Lady Shrewsbury, for the attention which they had paid to Leicester 
at Chatsworth, is still more so. In it she almost acknowledges him for her hus- 
band.” “We should do him great wrong (holding him in that place of favour we 
do) in case we should not let you understand in how thankful sort we accept the 
same at both your hands, not as done unto him, but to our own self, reputing 
him as another ourself.” This is the doctor's proof for the three words, 
“ almost,” “ acknowledges,” and “ husband !” So that a queen who, like Elizabeth, 
should throw such beautiful heartfulness in her complimental thanks to her 
subjects, becomes “almost” convicted of marriage on every occasion : 80, 
when Alexander the Great used the same compliment respecting his friend 
Epkhestion, he “ almost acknowledged him for his husband!” The queen copies 
King Alexander the Great, and the doctor thereupon represents her like Pope 
Alexander V]. worshipping his mistress under the figure of the Virgin Mary ! 
When Anne Vaux, writing to Garnet, signed herself ““ Your’s, and not my own,” 
does the doctor think “she almost acknowledged him for her husband!” The 
incident above alluded to, was when the mother of Darius saluted Ephestion, 
mistaking him for Alexander. In her confusion at the error, Alexander re- 
assured her, saying, “ It matters not, for he also is Alexander.”— Val. Maximus, 
lib. iv. e. vii. For Anne Vaux’s letter, see anté, p. 164, note. Certainly the 
Queen’s anxiety, on the present occasion, to defend a servant whom she believed 
innocent, should not be imputed to her as a crime or a sign of guilt. 

7 Lingard, viii. 288, ef seq. 3 Jesuits’ Downfall, 55 3 Bayle, viii. 155. 
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denied it: but he also denied the Book of Succession, 
and everything else that he did not think proper to 
own amongst the monsters of his brain. The outside 
leaves of the libel were green, and hence it was generally 
called Father Parsons's Green-coat.! 

Such was Father Parsons: but the Jesuits are lavish 
in their praise of him, notwithstanding. They worship 
the arch-deceiver himself — viridem colubrum — and 
glorify his cheats and disguises—meritamque vestem. 
According to the Jesuit-ed Oliver, “ Father Robert Par- 
sons crowned a life of usefulness by a death precious in 
the sight of God. From his dying bed he dictated letters 
to his brethren of the Society in England, and to the 
archpriest, Dr. George Birkhead, breathing seraphic peace 
and charity. In sentiments of melting piety, he surren- 
dered his soul into the hands of God, on the 15th 
of April, 1610.”? And yet, the truth is, that the letter 
which Parsons wrote to Birkhead is precisely in the 
usual style of the specious and calumniating deceiver, 
and not without the usual samples of “falsehood or 
equivocation, or both,’—words which Mr. Tierney justly 
applies to passages in that letter of the sinking Jesuit, to 
the archpriest, his “very good friend.” ° 

It may be expedient for “religious” partisans to 
represent the death of their leaders in the best possible 
light :—but, in the face of the facts which we have read, 
to apply Oliver's praise to Robert Parsons, is to conse- 
crate falsehood, duplicity, equivocation, and the most 
unscrupulous injustice in calumny—it is to exalt vice, 
and verily to leave virtue to “its own reward.” 

1 Bayle, ut antea. 2 Oliver, Collect. 162. 


3 See the letter, in Tierney, v. Append. xi., March 20, 1610. Parsons died 
on the 15th of April. 
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resource, to appeal to the fears of the English monarch. 
Through the agency of Toby Matthews, perhaps also of 
Gage, who was strongly attached to the Jesuits, they 
contrived to frighten James with a false and exagge- 
rated account of the jurisdiction about to be established 
in his dominions. It was said that a large number of 
bishops and archbishops was immediately to be ap- 
pointed ; that they were to bear the titles of the ancient 
sees of Canterbury, York, London, and other appro- 
priated localities not in partibus infidelium; and that, 
thus invested with the distinctive appellations, they 
would soon encroach on the more substantial prero- 
gatives of the national prelacy. The Scotchman shrewdly 
penetrated the Jesuit-manceuvre, and his chancellor said 
he was “afraid that Toby would prove but an apocry- 
phal, and no canonical, intelligencer—acquainting the 
state with this project for the Jesuits’, rather than for 
Jesus’, sake ;”’' nevertheless, the scheme took effect ; 
and he denounced the proposed measure as an infringe- 
ment of his prerogative, solemnly declaring that, under 
such circumstances, a Catholic bishop should never be 
admitted into the country. The Spanish ambassador 
was earnestly requested to interfere: he complied to 
humour the king, and wrote to Spain’s ambassador at 
the court of Rome, stating the royal objections to the 
measure. The Jesuits and their partisans, always on the 
alert, were ready, on the arrival of this letter, to follow 
up the machination with a memorial. They covered the 
deception already practised on the king, with additional 
misrepresentations, among the rest, that James had 
solemnly pledged his royal word, in case the measure 
should be carried into execution, not only to pursue 


1 Cabala, 292; Tierney, v. 90. 
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the bishop himself unto death, but also to revive every 
former severity, to which the Catholic religion and its 
professors were obnoxious. Thus they frightened the 
pope, in his turn, after stirring the conscience of the 
king’s prerogative ; but the pope acted more wisely than 
the king: he ordered inquiries to be made as to the 
truth of the representations. Still, so confident was the 
faction as to the success of their scheme, that the Spanish 
ambassador in England was requested to nominate a 
person for the office of archpriest. Meanwhile, however, 
the clerical party made representations to the chancellor, 
for the information of the king, as to the real nature 
of the proposed appointment. The Archdeacon of Cam- 
bray, who was attached to the Spanish legation, obtained 
an interview with the chancellor, pleaded the cause of 
the clergy, and, to the dismay of the Jesuits and their 
faction, who had calculated on the hostility of James, an 
assurance was at length obtained from the minister, 
stating that the monarch had spoken from misinfor- 
mation, pointedly alleging the Jesuit-representations 
before given ; but declaring that, “should a prelate, 
without pretensions of this kind, and intent only on 
a discharge of his spiritual duties, be privately commis- 
sioned by the pope, no objection would be raised, and no 
notice would be taken of the appointment.” Dr. William 
Bishop was forthwith appointed “ Vicar-Apostolic” of 
England and Scotland, but nominally “Bishop of Chal- 
cedon, in partibus infidelium.” ' 


1 Tierney, v. 90, «t scq. The Latin words above mean “among the infidels,” 
and constitute the Roman fiction to get rid of the incongruity in appointing a 
bishop or “ vicar-apostolic ” (which is something like a bishop) to a See which, 
in reality, docs uot exist, according to the law or custom or prerogative of parties 
in the land. It was an ingenious invention ; and nothing could exceed in 
elegance the fine sounding titles of the vicars-apostolic, titles which were 
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This actual reception of one of the biggest limbs of 
Antichrist, by King James, is apt to startle the reader 
without explanation. The fact is, that for some time before, 
James was eagerly striving to marry his son to a daughter 
of the King of Spain—of course a downright papist 
and follower of Antichrist. A “dispensation” from the 
pope was absolutely necessary to join in holy matrimony 
a Catholic to a heretic. It had first been stipulated that 
the orthodox opponent of Antichrist should not himself 
appear in the negotiation : but James was so impatient 
of delay, by reason of the political advantages in view, 
that he dispatched George Gage, a Catholic gentleman, 
to Rome, with letters to the pope and two of the 
cardinals, whilst his favourite, Buckingham, employed, 
for the same purpose, Bennet, the very same priest who 
was negotiating for a bishop, as agent of the seculars. 


selected from the classic map of the Orbis Veteribus Cognitus, or the World as 
Known to the Ancients. Chalcedon, Trachis, Melipotamus, and other invisible 
“towered cities ’’ of the olden time, might entitle their episcopal bearer to the 
very laborious honour of governing a district in the Anglo-Catholic Church— 
cheap titles well befitting men whose “honours ” brought them no pay whatever 
beyond the usual pittance of the mission. In my youth, I heard of such a poor, 
but most worthy and laborious bishop, who frequently carried home in his 
pocket a pennyworth of potatoes whereon to make his meal. And he did not 
think that any better lot than he enjoyed was necessary to “ maintain the dignity 
of religion”—though, assuredly, much might have been superadded to the 
“ revenues ’’ of that worthy bishop, without in the least diminishing “ the dignity 
of religion.” Since then, things have somewhat changed. Our Catholic “ vicars- 
apostolic ” now call themselves bishops of this and that “ district ” of England, 
and there is, or was very lately, much talk of a Catholic “ archbishop ”-—all 
signs of certain decay—yea, the very prophecy of doom. In connection with 
the old foreign titles, I may state that, once upon a time, there applied to the 
pope a certain inhabitant of some village in Greece, or Asia Minor, craving a 
“ dispensation.” The “rule” required that he should apply to “his bishop.” Now 
he had no bishop to apply to, until it was found that an English Catholic bishop 
was en-fitled to his village—in partibus infidelium : so the pope sent him to 
England, and the modern Tclemachus found his Ulysses somewhere in the 
“Northern District ” — the worthy Dr. Penswick, I believe. This is a 
“tradition.” 
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the young prince and Buckingham had induced King 
James to write another letter to the pope, styling Anti- 
christ, “ Most holy Father ”—and when they were told 
“that the pope, being informed of the duke’s inclination 
and intention, in point of religion, sent unto him a particu- 
lar bull in parchment, for to persuade and encourage him 
in the perversion of the prince.”’ These rumours were 
prospective, the “shadow of coming events :”—but their 
immediate result was soon apparent. No sooner was 
the expedient match broken off, when a petition knocked 
at the door of the king’s conscience, denouncing the 
Catholic clergy as the “professed engines of Spain,” the 
laity as a body of traitors, and praying for instant 
execution of the laws against the miserable scapegoats, 
ever fooled or torn by the wolves of faction, Catholic 
and Protestant. Formerly the king had said: “ As for 
a toleration of the Roman religion, as God shall judge 
him, he never thought nor meant, nor never in word 
expressed anything that savoured of it ”—but still was 
toleration agreed upon for the sake of the expedient 
marriage. And now, in the present squall, he said that 
“the increase of popery was as thorns in his eyes and 
pricks in his sides”—and promised strictly to enforce 
the infamous laws, in deference to the clamours of 
party :—the latter expediency was more imperative than 
the former, but it was not in the least more respectable. 
And the second state of the Catholics was decidedly 
worse than the first, precisely because a bitter disap- 
pointment, sanguine hopes frustrated, gave an additional 
pang to the stern realities of grinding oppression. What 
a lesson! And there let us leave it.? 


I Coke, i. 152. 
* Tierncy, v. 152 ; Coke, i. 162; Rushworth, f. 101; Lingard, ix. 219, 
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The sons of the Catholics, sent abroad “for their educa- 
tion,” fared little better than their parents at home. 
These youths were sent abroad in spite of the laws 
which inflicted such severe penalties for the transgres- 
sion. They paid a stipend for the support of their chil- 
dren, varying from 30/. to 100/. yearly. When these 
youths departed they changed their names, and ever 
after adopted an alias whenever expedient :—at first 
to evade the law, and afterwards to mystify their pro- 
ceedings and correspondence in those times of peril. — 
The Jesuits, as we have seen in the trial of Garnet, fol- 
lowed the example of Parsons and Campion—and taxed 
their invention to the utmost in the application. “What's 
in a name?” was a very important question in those 
days—particularly as conscience might be taxed to select 
one which would require the fewest falsehoods to keep 
up the deception. 

The English Seminary at Rome had been, as we have 
seen, transferred to the Jesuits. Jealousy and dissatis- 
faction were the result among the seculars, who natu- 
rally considered the transaction as a reflection on the 
clerical body—an undue elevation of a rival Order at 
their expense,—as a step which would ultimately tend 
to convert both the institution and its funds into a 
fruitful source of aggrandisement to the Company. With- 
out recapitulating what has already been narrated, suffice 
it to say, that the usual irregularities crept zn, expanded 
unchecked, and were suffered to creep owt, when the 
burly Parsons went to his last account, leaving no one 
equal to himself in the whelming art of browbeating, 
whereby the cry for reform is sometimes “put down.” 
The Jesuit Owen succeeded Parsons in the rectorship of 
the house. He was a man of considerable experience, 
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wm. a ng predilections, of lofty notions, and, of 
wwii wf an ardent attachment to the various interests 
eit ws Order.) To these qualifications we must add, the 
spirit of peculation, traffic, and that misappropriation of 
the funds which Mariana long before lashed so severely. 
He made the English Seminary a tavern for his Com- 
pany, where the members might always make themselves 
comfortable, for months together. A procurator of their 
missions had free quarters in the establishment, or, at all 
events, it did not appear that he “paid his fare:” he 
kept his horse in the college-stable, had his cellars in the 
college-vineyard, to store his vintage. Father Owen 
paid his husbandmen out of the college-fund, and very 
often treated them to dinners and suppers.?. “In 1611, 
Owen purchased and stocked a large farm on Monte Por- 
zio, near Rome, from which he was enabled to supply 
the markets of the city with cattle, corn, wine, and 
fruit, to a considerable extent. The whole property 
was vested in the fathers of the English mission, of 
which Owen was the prefect: but, to avoid the duties 
payable to government, this was partially concealed ; 
the stock, when brought to market, was represented to 
belong to the seminary ; and the horses and servants, 
employed in its conveyance and sale, were lodged in the 
college, and entertained at its sole expense.”* This 
abuse was attended with vast expenses—to the English 
Seminary ; and the result was embarrassment, insol- 
vency. Legacies had been obtained: the number of 
scholars had been diminished by more than one-third— 


1 Tierney, v. 94. et seq. 

2 “ Summarium de corruptå Collegii Anzlicani administrationc."—MS. apud 
Tierney, v. 96. 

3 Tierney, ut anted. He gives a valuation of the expenses, from an original 
document. 
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was ensured to them, and facilities in the prosecution of 
their studies were accorded, from which their less com- 
pliant brethren were carefully debarred. The lay- 
brothers of the Company employed about the house, 
were permitted to insult them: they were the butt of 
general contempt—oppressed, abused, shunned, excluded 
on all occasions.' Even in their studies they were 
thwarted—almost always excluded from the public dis- 
putations. Expulsion may be supposed to have been an 
easy process in such a government—judging from the 
fact that a student of Douay was expelled by the 
Jesuits merely for exhorting his associates to become 
secular priests, rather than Jesuits, contrary to the des- 
tanation of the seminary.? It will easily be imagined 
that, under such circumstances, few would be found to 
resist the temptations by which they were surrounded. 
Of forty-seven persons who left the college, during the 
seven years immediately preceding 1623, fourteen only, 
of the most tncompetent, were added to the body of the 
clergy: the remaining thirty-three, after obtaining the 
whole, or the greater part, of their education at the ex- 
pense of the establishment, passed at once to the novi- 
tate of the fathers.”3 


1A Matrum Societatis coadjutores, qui famulorum officia obeunt, permittuntur 
clerici inanltare . . . Illud quod maximè clericos dejicit, est dedecus summum 
que dh wlegio hoc afficiuntur clerici : illos cnim, levissimis de causis, non solim 
werbis ¢¢ factin deprimunt, uti jam dictum est, sed ita etiam contemptos reddunt, 
ntah ipenram caneortio omnes in collegio abhorreant,” &c.— Ut supra, 46, 53, 95, 
M 25 82 22 

T Foer vn the Douny Diary, 15th Dec., 1622.—Apud Tierney. The 
mmtter wre mereallv brought under the notice of the Inquisition, and the Jesuita 
werr enminetied to give the student a testimonial of good morals in other respects. 
Rar Toney. v. dA nota, 

: Perm > mesma, proacnted by the agent Rant, to the protector of the 
micenn. Wha, Rant'a own copy in Mr. Tierney’s possession. “I have,” 
ev. WY Name, ^ Rv ather liata, all agreeing, in almost every particular, with 
de. entai aene A wnt nelancholy account of the qualifications, corporeal 
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Was it, therefore, to be wondered at, that long before, 
in 1619, the clergy had memorialised Pope Paul V. on 
the subject, boldly and plainly denouncing the practices 
of the Jesuits, their cruel spoliation of that Naboth’s 
vineyard—the support of the English mission. “On the 
other hand,” they said to the pope, “we have found by 
long experience, that the Jesuits rather had regard to 
domestic convenience, and were far from being service- 
able to the clergy in that office ; which plainly appeared 
from their continual practising upon the students, to 
withdraw them from the institution, wherein they were 
engaged by oaths, and bring them over, either to the 
Society, or to some other religious order. This kind of 
practices being detected by St. Charles Borromeus (of 
pious memory), among the Jesuits, to whose care he 
had committed his seminary at Milan, he removed them, 
and gave the whole government up to the clergy. But, 
we, alas! not a little unfortunate on this account, have 
been obliged, now several years, to submit to all the in- 
conveniences of that economy, not only in the seminaries 
of Rome and Spain (which, though instituted for the 
benefit and propagation of the clergy, are now become, 
as it were, only noviceships for the Society), but even in 
that seminary, which was founded and carried on by the 
labours and blood of the clergy.”? 


and mental, of most of the fourteen who became members of the clerical body 
[priests of the English mission]. Three were incapacitated for labour by want 
of health ; one was epileptic ; one had been rejected by the fathers, on account 
of an impediment in his speech ; three others, besides one of the preceding, were 
utterly disqualified for learning ; and two, whose abilities were of a better order, 
were not intended for the English mission, but were beneficed in France and 
Belgium. Thus there remained but four in seven years, whose services were 
really available for the purposes of their original destination.” Of course the 
whole extract in the text is from Tierney, v. 97, ¢t seq. I have added to his text 
from his notes in the original, which I have also quoted. 

1 See the whole Memorial in Tierney, v. Append. xxxv. All there proceedings, 
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The English students reluctantly submitted to the 
systematic oppression of the Roman Seminary. When 
Bennet, the agent of the clergy, went to Rome, the scholars 
who were suffering from the partiality or the resentment 
of the Jesuits, waited upon him, stated their complaints, 
explained the condition of the college, and resolved to 
seek redress by an appeal to the pope. The pope enter- 
tained their petition, and decreed a visitation of the col- 
lege. A prelate was appointed and authorised to inquire 
into the state of its administration.’ 

It was not likely that the gathering storm should 
burst on the Jesuits unprepared, or without an effort on 
their part to avert destruction. A consultation ensued 
at the Tusculan villa, where the general resided, and the 
first resolution was to induce the protector of the mis- 
sion, Cardinal Farnese, to prevent the approaching inves- 
tigation. “When this failed, another scheme was 
adopted. A paper, extolling the government of the 
fathers, and asserting the groundlessness of all com- 
plaints, was prepared and presented to each student 
for his signature. As might have been expected, the 


perhaps, afford a striking illustration of the adage :— 
“ Great fleas have little fleas, 
And less fleas to bite ’em, 
And those fleas have less fleas, 
And so ad infinitum.” 


Or perhaps better thus : “ Wisdom for a man’s self, is in many branches thereof 
a depraved thing : it is the wisdom of rats that will be sure to leave a house 
some time before it fall : it is the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger 
who digged and made room for him: it is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed 
tears, when they would devour. But that which is specially to be noted is, that 
those which (as Cicero says of Pompey) are “ sus amantes sine rivali,” admit no 
rival in their selfish schemes, are many times unfortunate ; and whereas they have 
all their time sacrificed to themselves, they become in the end themselves sacrifices to 
the inconstancy of fortune, whose wings they thought by their self-wisdom to have 
pinioned.” Thus wrote Bacon ; it applies exactly to the Jesuits ; the sequel will 
soon rapidly evolve the decrees of retribution. 1 Tierney, v. 100, and note. 
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required by his duty to stand between the parties :— 
he at once sided with the Jesuits—and boldly showed 
the spirit within him. He should have tried to establish 
peace on the foundation of justice ;—he at once defended 
the Jesuits and rebuked their accusers. He would 
listen to no justification whatever—nay, on the most 
important point—the mission, he said “If the fathers 
had enticed the students to the Company, they were 
warranted in the proceeding: if they had sent only the 
refuse of the seminary to join the clergy on the mission, 
the clergy should pray that God would raise up worthier 
members to the secular body. The abuse which the su- 
periors had constantly lavished on Bennet, Kellison, and 
others, was deserved :—the revolting slanders, by which 
they had sought to poison the minds of the students 
against the clerical body, were a legitimate means of 
reminding them of their own frailty, and cautioning 
them against criminal excesses.! Even the partialities of 
the fathers were not without their merit—they afforded 
the scholars an opportunity of virtue, and were intended as 
a preparation for that missionary career, in which patience 
would so often be required.”? This last contrivance was 
certainly a kind provision in the Jesuits, in order to 
enable the poor wretches of the clergy to meet the 
“ providential ” calamities, “the vials of Wrath ” which 
the Company poured on the mission. The winding up 
of the visitation was atrocious. Charge upon charge he 
heaped on the recusant students. “ Of their turbulent 
and seditious behaviour, he declared, there could be no 
doubt. They had complained of the superiors—they 


1 Mr. Tierney quotes the original, and says :—“I purposely omit the slandera 
from motives of decency .”—v. 104. 
2 Narratio Cause, ut supra ; Tierney, v. 104. 
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a new investigation was appointed, and, in spite of the 
opposition of the Jesuits, the Propaganda, to which 
tribunal the pope had referred the matter, decreed that 
the students were to be honourably removed to Douay, 
and concluded with a serious admonition to the Jesuit- 
rector, as to his conduct towards the students, particularly 
in the matter of expulsion. For the future no student, 
educated on the foundation, was to enter any religious 
order or company, without special license from the pope : 
each scholar, on his admission, was to take an oath to 
that effect, and to be ready, at the command of the 
protector or the Propaganda, to take orders and return 
to England on the mission.’ These mandates corrected, 
or were adapted to correct, many of the existing 
abuses ; but what did the Jesuits ever care for man- 
dates? The crying abuses, peculation, spoliation, and 
traffic at the expense of the college, were covered with a 
prohibitory mandate, and the Jesuits went on as usual— 
though of course the animosities of the English evange- 
lists were considerably expanded by this affair, in order 
to promote their trials on the mission. 

Meanwhile the Company was possessed of immense 
leverage in the various courts of Europe. They had 
been compelled to leave Venice in 1606. Paul V. had 
excommunicated that republic for refusing to give up two 
priests accused of horrible misdemeanours, and delivered 
over to the secular arm. This was said to violate the 
“ ecclesiastical immunities,” and the pope came down 
with his excommunication. The Venetian Senate for- 
bade the instrument to be published in their dominions 
—declaring the sentence unjust and illegal—enjoining 
all ecclesiastics to disregard the papal anathema, and 


1 Tierney, ubi supra. 
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seen, the exasperated Jesuits “ worked mischief.” Con- 
sidering the admitted suspicion of the Jesuits with 
regard to the underhand introduction of Protestantism,' 
there was certainly reason to believe that the Jesuits had 
stirred Paul V. against the senate, just as they hardened 
him into his cruel conduct towards the Catholics of 
England in the affair of the oath of allegiance. 
The result, however, as usual, did the Jesuits no good, 
though it produced bitterness to all else concerned. The 
alleged practices of the Jesuits on the wives and chil- 
dren of Venice, to stir up resistance to the reigning will 
of the state, and all their other machinations as re- 
corded, may have been the exaggerations of less objec- 
tionable measures : but, in the given circumstances, there 
is surely no reason to suppose that the Jesuits remained 
idle when all their policy demanded that they should be 
stirring.? Many reasons were subsequently given by the 
authorities of Venice for the banishment of the Jesuits : 
the most cogent of which was, doubtless, the great in- 
fluence they had acquired with the young aspirants to 
office in the republic, who, confiding in the promised 
patronage of the Jesuits, were taught to feel indepen- 
dent of the chief magistrates—in other words, that the 
Jesuits were establishing an “empire in the empire,” 
were building up a political domination in Venice, but- 
tressed with their numberless spiritual contrivances.® 


I Cretineau, iü. 134. 2 Thuan. 1. 187, Ann. 1607. 

3 Thuana, .’csuites. “I remember,” says Bayle, “that asking a person who 
told me numberless profligate actions of the Venetian clergy, what could prompt 
the senate to wink at them, when they reflected so much dishonour both on 
religion and government! He answered, that it was necessary those things 
should be connived at for the public good ; and to explain the enigma, he added, 
that the senate were never better pleased than when the common people held 
the priests and friars in the utmost contempt, since those were then less able to 
spirit them up to rebellion. One of the reasons, says he, why the government of 
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that I hold the greatest Spanish rogue in the world to 
be a better man than the least wicked Jesuit that exists 
—for a Spaniard hath bowels in his brains, and hath a 
capacity of learning some good, if he be taught it; but the 
Jesuits are all flint, and their consciences are darkened, 
and there is no speaking to them, unless you have a king- 
dom to embroil, or a parliament to toss up into the air.”! 

At the court of Austria the influence of the Jesuits 
was paramount. Rodolph II. was reigning. Educated 
at the court of Spain, under the auspices of Philip, and 
by the Jesuits, he was, during his whole reign, rendered 
totally subservient to the court of Madrid. His learning, 
which, in a person of a different character, might have 
counteracted the predominant influence, only contributed 
to rivet the fetters of early habit and education. What 
is most remarkable is, that he was greatly addicted to 
alchemy, or its pursuit, and still more to judicial astro- 
logy.? The toleration which he found established by his 
father was soon superseded by the most rigorous mea- 
sures against the Protestants—the formulary of the 
Catholic faith had to be signed as peremptorily as the 
oath of allegiance to King James ; no man was admitted 
to the rights of citizenship without taking an oath of 
submission to the Catholic priesthood : finally, he shut 
up many Protestant churches. Thus, whilst the Jesuits 
were complaining in England against persecution, they 
were instigating the measure in Austria; and, what is 
more, enjoying the triumph which accrued on the 
“restoration of Catholicism,” as it was called by the 
bigots. The intestinal dissensions amongst the Pro- 
testants themselves admirably promoted the systematic 


1 Letters to Father Paul, translated by Brown, ed. 1693, p. 96. 
2 Coxe, Austria, ii. 63, et seg. 
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execution, a part of the great military force which he 
maintained in the Netherlands.’ 

It is impossible to describe the endless division and 
discord which resulted from this scheme, and the machina- 
tions with which it was developed. Rodolph abolished 
the Protestant worship in Austria, and then operated on 
Bohemia : everywhere the Protestants were driven to 
insurrection. Henry IV. of France came to their rescue. 
Besides political interests, which urged him to humble 
the house of Austria, Henry had long entertained a 
personal antipathy to the Spanish branch of that dynasty, 
whose interference in the affairs of the League prolonged 
that calamity, as we have seen, and made every effort to 
prevent his accession to the throne. And now the con- 
verted Huguenot, in spite of his Jesuits, comes forward 
to aid the Protestants of Germany in their battle against 
the tyranny and nefarious schemes of the emperor and 
Jesuits of Austria. The Catholics were arming; the 
Protestants had already commenced aggressions; the 
‘United Provinces were preparing to come forward ; the 
march of the French troops, who were ready to move at 
a moment's warning, would have been the signal for a 
general war, which would have desolated Germany from 
one extremity to the other, and perhaps ruined the house 
of Austria, and with it the Catholic cause of the pope- 
dom and the Jesuits. Henry IV. was the grand 
paramount of this portentous design ; and there was 
no one to front the redoubtable warrior. They trem- 
bled in Austria: but in Spain they were 
inexplicably apathetic at the prospect—for 
Ravaillac murdered Henry IV. at the very moment 
when he was preparing to head his army ! 


a.D. 1610. 


' Coxe, Austria, li. 66, 70. 
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part of the plan was, that it was to be brought 
about by— War. After battering all who opposed the 
scheme, these opponents were to be expected to settle 
down quietly with an “O be joyful,” in the Christian 
Republic! Austria, above all, was most to suffer from 
this gigantic creation. She was to be pulled to pieces 
in order to patch up the “little ones.” She was 
to be forcibly “trimmed.” Vast was the armament 
required for the conquest of this desirable Canaan. 
Henry IV. multiplied his levies of men and filled his 
treasury with gold—gave his whole soul to the chimera 
—as the most Christian king, who was so well adapted 
to create a Christian Republic? But, behold, in the 
very seed-time of the glorious project, an incident oc- 
curred, as if on purpose to show what work the future 
Senate of the Christian republic would be likely to have 
„~in hand, when dealing with the Dominations. Henry 
was in'uove (if the phrase be applicable) with the young 
wife of the Prince de Condé. The prince suddenly left 
the French Court, and took refuge in the Netherlands : 
—“it was said that Henry had insulted the princess 
with that adulterous lust which respected nothing— 
neither the fidelity of race, nor the ties of family, nor 
political interests.” This may, however, have been only 
the pretext : it is very probable that the Spanish agents 
contrived the flight by way of a “ distraction.” Their 
machinations, subsequently, not only with the prince, 
but with Henry’s cast-away mistress, Henriette, and 
others in France, were notorious. Spain had spies even 
in the royal council. The Spaniards had never ceased 
to pursue their old enemy. Henry IV. had failed to 
secure himself, as he fancied, by making friends with the 
Jesuits. If those in France were faithful to him, those 
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But fixed to the spot, there he stood, till they took 
him, examined, condemned, and executed him with the 
most excruciating circumstance of torture—in which he 
evinced the usual fortitude of a “martyr.” 

What the assassin said at his examinations, was neither 
published in full, nor investigated—and every precaution 
was taken to suppress the evidence. 

Public suspicion fell on the king’s discarded mistress, 
on the Duke d’Epernon, on the queen herself, and on 
the Jesuits. The enemies of the Jesuits allege as the 
cause, that Henry had lately inflicted a reprimand on the 
fathers, for having been overhasty in erecting a novitiate 
in Paris !! Certainly no explanation can bə more ridi- 
culous : it is as though they would raise a volcano to boil 
an egg. 

Besides the political scheme in hand, many were the 
sources of danger which Henry IV. had dug for him- 
self. The jealousies and resentments of his mistresses 
the Marchioness de Verneuil and her family, the Coun- 
tess de Moret, Essarts, and the Princess de Condé, 
involved him in frequent quarrels with his queen. 

The queen was a zealous Catholic, and entertained the 
surmises concerning the king’s political schemes against 
the church—though his scheme gave a domination to the 
popedom. The report was general over Paris, that the 
proposed war was to overthrow the popedom, and to 
establish the Protestant faith. The pope's nuncio pre- 
tended to believe it. With this plan the queen asso- 
ciated the proposal of her own repudiation, to make 
way for the king’s marriage with the Princess de Condé, 
to whom, though now married, Henry seemed attached 
almost to distraction.? 


" Hist. abrégée des Jesuites, i. 302. 2 Ranken, vii. 107. 
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—but the wary Jesuit answered only by sophisms: he 
said: “That God, who had given to some the gift of 
tongues, to others prophecy, &c., had conferred on him 
the gift of forgetting confessions.” ! 

The decided expression of public opinion caused 
Father Cotton to make an effort, surpassing in impu- 
dence anything of the kind on record. Accompanied 
by two other Jesuits, he went to the attorney-general, 
and, in the name of his Company, entreated him to 
sanction the publication of an apology, with a prohi- 
bition for all persons, of what quality soever, to contra- 
dict or reply to it. The application was too monstrous 
to be received.? 

Henry IV. left his heart, by will, to the Jesuit-college 
at La Fleche? It was a barbarous demand for the 
Jesuits to make : but, in granting it, Henry was doubt- 
less actuated by his usual political finesse. And if, to 


1 Ravaillac said that he told D’Aubigny, in confession, that he desired to 
strike some great blow, and showed him a knife with a heart engraved upon it.— 
Anti-Cotton, referring to the Interrogatoire de Raraillac. ? Browning, 207. 

3 Alluding to this gift of his heart, the following verses conclude the famous 
diatribe against the Jesuits, called Anti-Cotton— 


“Si vous voulez que votre Etat soit ferme, 
Chassez bien loin ces Tygres inhumains, 
Qui, de leur Roi accourcissant le terme, 

Se sont payés de son coeur par leurs mains.” 


On the other hand, the Jesuit Alexander Donatus consecrates a sort of lament 
to his Company's benefactor— 


“ At tibi (finitimæ fors d lacrymabilis orse) 
Henrici ante diem mors astitit. Improba tantum 
Ausa nefas $ regale latus transfigere ferro 
Que potuit, Gallis nondum saturata ruinis 1” &c. 


Carmin. lib. ii. 249, 
Another merely says— 


“Ferri indignantis rabido Rex occidit ictu 
Aurea quod revocet, ferrea secla fuget.” 
Alois, Cent, Epigram. 21. 
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stubbornly—and the name of Jesuit will always arouse 
suspicion. 

Pierre Rousard wrote the following sonnet to the 
Jesuits, in the Satyre Menippée. I have endeavoured in 
vain adequately to translate it :— 


“ Saincte Societé dont on a faict eslite 
Pour monster aux humains les mystéres cachées, 
Pour repurger les maux dont ils sont entachés, 
Et pour remettre sus notre eglise destruite ; 
Mignons de Jesus Christ, qui par vostre merite 
Avez desjá si bien amorcé nos peschés 
Que l'on se peut venter que lá oú vous péchez 
Pour un petit poisson vous tirez une truite | 
Secretaires de Dieu, l’Eglise et les humains, 
Et Dieu et Jesus Christ vous prient & joinctes mains, 
De retirer vos rets hors de leur mer profonde : 
Car vous pourriez enfin par vostre feint esprit 
Prescher, prendre, amorcer, et bannir de ce monde 
L’ Eglise, les humains, et Dieu et Jesus Christ.” 


The ingenious and sensible Capefigue, in his theory of 
Action, Reaction, and Transaction—his terms applied to 
the Reformation, the League, and the reign of Henry 
IV., entertains us with some plausible remarks on the 
events which ended in the murder of the convert Hugue- 
not ; and he justly observes that “posterity does not 
ratify the judgments of parties,’—alluding to the impli- 
cation of the Jesuits in that murder, and affirming that 
posterity “ cannot accuse the Jesuits of Ravaillac’s enor- 
mity. He probably means that the Jesuits should not 
bear the blame exclusively,—for he immediately says :— 
“When a man, profoundly devoted to a religious or 
political conviction, sees before him a king who destroys 
or persecutes that conviction, then there is lighted 
up within him a parricidal flame ; he perceives ancient 
examples, he sees posterity applauding the part per- 
formed by a republican Brutus or a Catholic martyr. Now 
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let that idea have full swing—it needs no accomplices— 
it points out to the dagger the heart it has to strike. 
Such was, doubtless, Ravaillac : he extinguished in the 
life of Henry IV. the system of toleration and moderation 
which was irksome to the ardent Catholics.” > Alas! is 
not this very exposition the whole front of the offending ? 
Who advanced— who promoted that frightfully inhuman 
“idea”? Whom have we seen the bold and whelming 
paladins of that “idea ?” Who are the men who, even at 
the very time in question, were exerting themselves to 
the utmost, in order to abolish that “ system of toleration 
and moderation which was irksome to the ardent Catho- 
lics ” of Germany ? The Jesuits. And, unquestionably, 
if we budge an inch from the question of guilt by actual 
proof, to the question of guilt by doctrinal inculcation in 
all its bearings, we may pronounce the Jesuits concomi- 
tantly responsible for that murder, as well as all the 
“ religious ” iniquity of the Catholic movement. 

In the midst of the excitement produced by the 
murder, there appeared the famous pamphlet entitled, 
“ Anti-Cotton, wherein it is proved that the Jesuits are 
guilty, and the authors of the execrable parricide com- 
mitted on the person of the Most Christian King Henry 
IV. of happy memory.” It was put forth in the same 
year, 1610, and vast was the impression it made. 
Edition after edition, and in all languages, circulated 
through the world, everywhere finding readers and ap- 
proval. Cardinal Du Perron, though a friend of the 
Company on many occasions, said that “it was well 
done,” adding, that “no book hitherto written against 
the Jesuits damaged them so much ;” and superadding, 
by way of explanation, “ They are too ambitious ; they 


1 La Ligue et Henri IV., in fne. 
Z 2 
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conspire against everything. The publication ori- 
ginated from a letter put forth by the Jesuit Cotton, a 
few weeks after the murder of the King, and entitled 
“A Declaratory Letter on the Doctrine of the Jesuit 
Fathers respecting the Life of Kings, according to the 
Decrees of the Council of Constance.” It bore his 
name, and was dedicated to the Queen Regent. It was, 
of course, an attempt to rebut public opimion, then 
lacerating the “fame of the Company.” An English 
translation appeared simultaneously at London. There- 
upon the “Anti-Cotton” rushed forth with ruinous 
assault. It was a significant fact, that the Jesuits had 
interest enough with the authorities who now swayed 
the sceptre of the murdered king, to prosecute the 
bookseller who vended the work, to get him condemned, 
his copies torn to pieces in his presence, and himself 
banished the kingdom for five years. The Jesuits had 
the conscience to hold up this proceeding as a fact 
= which necessarily showed the book to be false and in- 
famous; but they nevertheless put forth numerous 
“refutations, —the famous Cretan Jesuit, Eudzmon 
Joannes, again taking the field, and the illustrious Isaac 
Casaubon shivering a lance in the glorious skirmish. 
A slight analysis of the work will show that, at the 
time in question, it was adapted to damage the Com- 
pany. It consists of five chapters. The first exhibits 
the regicidal doctrines of the Jesuits, then before the 
world,—not without striking and apposite applications 
to events then rife in the memories of men, particularly 
the Powder Action in England. Garnet had appointed 
prayers for the success of “an enterprise of the greatest 


1 “ Ce livre est bien fait, et il ne s’est fait livre contre eux qui les ruine tant ; 
ils sont trop ambitieux et entreprennent sur tout.”— Perroniana, 19; Antt-Cotton. 
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machinations against our Elizabeth are not forgotten— 
“and they lacerate her memory with abuse now that 
she is dead, exasperated because she would not permit 
herself to be murdered :—the Jesuit Bonarscius, in his 
Amphitheatrum, calls her the English she-wolf ; and 
the Jesuit Eudemon Joannes, in his Apology for Gar- 
net, styles her the daughter of her sister, the niece of 
her father.‘ And the keen-witted Anti-Cotton 
throws out a very striking hint, saying, “The house 
of Austria alone has the privilege of being exempt from 
the conspiracies of this Company. The life of the 
princes of this family is sacred and inviolate to the 
Jesuits.”? Chapter the third enters into particular 
antecedents of the late assassination, and Father Cotton 
is shown to have consulted or put questions to a de- 
moniac girl as to the king’s life—a frivolous affair, but 
consider the times, and imagine its importance in the 
question” Nay, Father Cotton actually introduced to 
the king a Spaniard sent from Spain to murder the 


to do. But the truth is, that we do not fear them as to their teaching, but only on 
account of the king's person and the kingdom. Being parties in the measure, we 
share the responsibility of all that ensues. God grant that his Majesty's prudence 
may always rise above these spiritual malignities, which have been so often 
experienced.”—Lettres et Mem. 47, Ed. Amst. 1652. 

1 Anti-Cotton, 127-8, referring to the chapter and page of the works he quotes. 

2 Tbid. p. 130. 

3 This is really no joke as to the fact of consultation. The devil was much in 
vogue among the religionists and politicians of those times. The “ History of 
the Devils of Loudon ” is a sad affair ; but the great, the learned, as well as the 
vulgar, gave into the imposture. It was in 1629 that Grandier, curate of Lou- 
don, was burnt alive as a magician, but in reality a victim to private hostility — 
See Bayle, Grandier. The questions which Cotton, according to the custom of 
Rome’s exorcists, put to the devil in the girl, were published by Bongars, one of 
king’s ministers.—See Bayle, Bongars.—Cardinal Richelieu sent exorcists to 
Loudon to free some nuns from the devil in the seventeenth century, and in 
our own times, within twelve years since, a similar affair edified the devotees 
at Rome, when a poor gir! played the demoniac. Dr. Wiseman was at Rome at 
the time, and witnessed the performance. 
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king : when letters apprised the. king of the man’s in- 
tention, and Cotton was required to produce the cut- 
throat, he pretended that he could not find him 
anywhere.! And when Ravaillac was asked, “If it 
was lawful to kill a tyrant,” he knew all the Jesuitical 
evasions and distinctions, as all the commissioners who 
examined him can attest. When they asked him who 
had stirred him to the attempt, he told them “they 
might have learnt, by the sermons of their preachers, 
all the causes for which it was necessary to kill the 
king”? What an extraordinary fact it was, that “at 
Brussels and at Prague, where the Jesuits are reigning, 
people spoke of the death of the king twelve or fifteen 
days before it happened! At Rouen many received 
letters from Brussels, written by their friends, wishing 
to know whether the rumour of the king’s death was 
true, though it had not chanced as yet;” and a per- 
sonage is named, who could attest such information 
beforehand from a Jesuit at Prague. Moreover, “many 
persons remarked the general disgust and indignation 
which prevailed when the Jesuits were seen at the 
Louvre, on the morning after the murder, smiling and 


1 Anti-Cotton, 133, et seq. 

2 It is recorded that suspicions of danger to the king were afloat for several 
months before the event. Du Plessis informed the King and Sully of a strange 
book at La Fleche, containing many signatures, several written in blood. The 
person who procured signatures belonged to the Sodality of the Jesuits. Con- 
cluding the letter, Du Plessis says, “the least things in matters of state are not 
to be neglected, and they very often enable us to dive into the greatest.” At 
the same time, according to the same most respectable authority, and in a docu- 
ment addressed to the Queen of France, we read of “ these sermons 80 licentious 
of the Jesuits, which are delivered everywhere, and even at Paris, and which, in 
times past, have been the forerunners of calamities to the realm.”’— Lettres, Oct. 
30, 1609, and p. 212. Ed. Amst. 1652. See the Mercure Français, tome i., 
which published the regicide's examination, for his motives : he expressly men- 
tions the seditious sermons he heard.— Bayle, Mariana, [K.] 
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bold, and presented to the queen by Monsieur de la 
Varenne, their benefactor and restorer.”' After the 
death of the king, two Jesuits exerted themselves to 
prevent the Maréchal de la Chastre, the general of the 
forces, from marching to the aid of the German 
princes—the heretics—as Henry IV. had commanded.? 

The fourth chapter is an exceedingly conclusive refu- 
tation of Father Cotton's Epistle to the Queen :—as a 
specimen take the following :—“ It is in vain that he 
alleges many Jesuit authors who condemn regicide ; for 
all these passages of Jesuits speak of kings whom the 
pope and the Jesuits acknowledge as kings :—but we 
have shown, by very many Jesuit authors, and by their 
actions, that, when the Jesuits have attempted the life 
of a king, they advance in their justification, that they 
do not consider such a man as king, though he bears the 
name—because he is excommunicated, or because he is 
an enemy of the Church :—and, in effect, the wretch 
Ravaillac alleged this as the cause of his crime, namely, 
that the king intended to wage war against the pope, 
and that the pope was God, and, consequently, that the 
king intended to wage war against God—the very 
words of the interrogatory.”* Father Cotton, like Gar- 
net, might condemn the deed, but desired its result— 
the death of the king, which forfended the deprecated 
calamity. All Cotton’s arguments are “two-edged 
swords—cutting at both sides—for he says :—* All the 


1 Anti-Cotton, 142, es seg. “To this Monsieur de Varenne, the Jesuits were 
principally indebted for their recall,” says a note to the Anti-Cotton, “and for 
their establishment at La Fleche : nor could De Varenne fail of suecess, con- 
sidering his employment of Grand Fourrier d’ Amour, Postillon General de Venus 
auprès de Henri IV., and master or minister of the king’s debaucheries, as the 
historians of the time designate him.” 

2 Ut supra, 144. 3 Ibid. 146, 1 Ibid. 148. 
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the pleasures of the late king, instead of restraining 
them: whilst Henry was such, that ifa man who opposed 
vice, had filled the place of Father Cotton, it would have 
been easy to restrain him”—an assertion by no means pro- 
bable to all intents and purposes: but it was a sad blot 
on the religious fame of the Company, that a Jesuit 
habitually absolved and saw the disgusting profligacy of 
the king, and listened to his jests, which he sometimes 
answered by equivocation—as for instance, when asked 
by his royal penitent, in the presence of the courtiers, 
what he would do if placed in a strong temptation, 
which the king particularised, the Jesuit replied: “I 
know what I ought to do, sire, but I know not what I 
would do.” Apparently, in order to varnish this con- 
nection, the Jesuits say, that Father Cotton, in the midst 
of that immodest court, lived in such purity, that he 
could, by a peculiar sense, discover when such persons 
as came near him, had violated the laws of chastity. 
This Jesuit-faculty must have been intensely irritated by 
the king himself? It was certainly a miracle if Cotton 
was an exception to the unblushing licentiousness of that 
court :—but though we pass over the charges brought 
against him, a doubt must ever remain, that he who so 
unscrupulously absolved, did rigidly abstain from, the 
particular deeds in question. Again, this is the result 


1 Tallement, Historicttes, iv. 200. Bassompierre exclaimed :—“ Il ferait le 
devoir de l'homme, et non pas celui de père Cotton.”—Jbid. 

3 Bibl. Script. Soc. Jesu. See Bayle for other Jesuit-curiosities on the 
subject.—Art. Mariana [C.] With regard to Cotton, these are the words of 
the biographer :—“ Sensus frænabat accuratå custodi, et horrore quodam im- 
puritatis, quam etiam in iis qui se illâ fædåssent, ex graveolentiá nescio quá dis- 
cernebat.” The reader will probably be reminded of the description usually 
given of Henry IV. in connection with the graveolentia nescio quæ of the Jesuit. 
See Tallement, i. 81, for the facts, which cannot be quoted even in the original. 
Capefigue also mentions the peculiarity, which seems to have descended to his 
son Louis XIII.— Tallement, Henri IV.,i. 81. 
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them—and that they can preach them with impunity— 
as during the age in question. To them a heretic king 
was a tyrant, and of course a man whom religion and 
reason order us equally to “get rid of,”"—as Ravaillac 
gave the excuse of his conscience.’ 

Although it was evident that the French goyernment 
did not wish to investigate the question as to Ravaillac's 
accomplices : although it was manifest that a fair and 
public trial would have settled all doubts on the sub- 
ject—yet it was thought proper to hasten the criminal 
out of the world, without any further inquiries as to 
the parties whom he named in his declarations. They 
needed some of James's lawyers, or rather, it was well 
for them that they lacked them—since the highest in 
the land, as well as the Jesuits, might have been proved 
to have shared the guilt of the regicide. The Parlia- 
ment ordered Mariana's book to be publicly burnt, and 
the Sorbonne renewed its condemnation of the regicidal 
doctrines :— but there the matter rested—and the 
Jesuits went on as usual, scribbling against Anti-Cotton, 
and consolidating the “result” of the assassination.? 

They still remained at Court, in favour with the 
Queen ; and the discarded mistress of Henry IV. con- 
tinued to smile upon them as fair as ever; whilst their 


1 D’Alembert, Destruction des Jesuites, p. 84. 

2 See voluminous details on the matter in the work entitled Les Jesuites 
Criminels de Lese-Majesté, and all the French histories of the Jesuits ; also, 
Browning’s Huguenots, chap. 52. With regard to the guilty share of the Jesuits 
in the murder, Browning’s remarks are as follows :—“ There would be a cruel 
injustice in contributing to perpetuate this sentiment, in the absence of regular 
evidence, if the Jesuits had not subsequently been in a situation which enabled 
them to justify the reputation of their body. The two succeeding kings had 
Jesuits for confessors ; and although everything tended to facilitate the elucida- 
tion of this event, not the least effort was made to render public the investiga- 
tions and statements, which the Parliament in 1610 had consigned to secrecy.” 
—Ibid. 207. 
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Father Caussin directed his wits to astrology for the 
enlightenment of the Queen regent, and his own edi- 
fication. Like Burton, of melancholy memory, he pre- 
dicted his own death by astrology, and, according to 
Tallement, on the appointed day, though in health, he 
laid him down on his bed and died.’ 

In the midst of the endless assaults which the Jesuits 
suffered on all sides—from Catholics as well as Pro- 
testants—it was certainly a clever expedient to hold 
Catholics in check by getting the Company’s founder 
enrolled among the saints of the Church. It would 
scarcely beseem an obedient child of the Church to find 
fault with the work of a saint in heaven ;—and so the 
Jesuits had long resolved to get admission for Ignatius 
into the “ Paradise of” —Rome. Had it not been for 
this clever expedient of the Jesuits, the voluminous 
denunciations of their modern opponent Gioberti would 
have been much less inconsistent than they are—for, 
being compelled, for the sake of that “orthodoxy” 
which he is anxious to display, to venerate Ignatius, 
and Xavier, and Borgia, he has filled his prodigious 
volumes with interminable rhetoric, so wearisome, that 
he tires us into disgust with the Jesuits, simply because 
they are the cause of the voluminous production—whose 


1 Historiettes, ii. 183. The Queen Regent, says Tallement, was a great 
believer in these predictions, and she was enraged when they assured her that 
Cardinal Richelieu would prosper and live a long time. She also believed that 
thoee large flies which buzz about in summer, hear what is said, and go and 
repeat it ; whenever she saw them, she would never talk secrets. The Jesuits 
had a man for every fate and office, and position; and Father Caussin was 
astrologer to the court of France. It was said, but of course denied by the 
Jesuits, that Cotton invented a certain mirror, or reflector, which conveyed to 
Henry IV. all the secrets of all the cabinets in Europe. This was probably an 
allegorical exposition of the Jesuit-espionage throughout the world of politics.—See 
Bayle, viii. 617, b. 
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facts are mere unity, as it were, whilst his frothy, but 
“ orthodox ” argumentation is truly infinite.’ 

It was in 1609 that the Jesuits induced Paul V. 
to beatify Ignatius. The pope had not been able to 
get the Jesuits included in the reconciliation which 
he had arranged with the Venetians. Glad to find 
an opportunity for mitigating the disgrace of that 
banishment, which was the immediate result of their 
devotedness to the popedom, Paul V. most graciously 
listened to the humble prayer which his well-beloved 
sons, Claudio Aquaviva, and all his companions, laid 
at his holy feet. A breve was forthwith expedited, 
granting the prayer of their petition, and henceforth 
mass might be said to the honour of the broken-down 
Knight of Pampeluna, in all the churches of the Com- 
pany, as to a confessor of the faith, on every 31st of 
July, the day of Inigo’s departure from his “toil and 
trouble,” as has been related at the end of my first volume, 
quoting the Jesuits themselves, and with very small 
edification. 

Vast and pompous was the display to celebrate that 
glorious beatification. Ridiculous panegyrics fed the 
ravenous devotees to suffocation ; and the Sorbonne of 
Paris cruelly came forward to condemn such harmless 
absurdities as the following :—“ Ignatius, with his name 


1 Il Gesuita Moderno, in five vols. demy 8vo. 1847. The Evangelicals have 
got hold of Gioberti, and given him a splendid mausoleum in The Christian 
Observer, for the present month of June, quod vide, 379— 


“ But who is he, in closet closely-pent, 
Of sober face, with learned dust besprent ? 
Right well mine eyes arede the myster wight, 
On parchment scrapes y-fed, and Wormius hight. 
To future ages may thy dulneas last, 
As thou preserv’st the dulneas of the past ! ” 
Dunciad, Book iii, 185. 
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written upon paper, performed more miracles than 
Moses, and as many as the Apostles.” “The life of 
Ignatius was so holy and exalted, even in the opinion of 
heaven, that only popes, like St. Peter, empresses, like 
the mother of God, some other sovereign monarchs, as 
God the Father and His Holy Son, enjoyed the bliss 
of seeing him.” These propositions were condemned 
by the quondam regicidal Sorbonne, which pronounced 
these devotional platitudes “scandalous, erroneous, 
blasphematory, impious, execrable, detestable, false, and 
manifestly heretical,” —although the cunning Jesuits 
got three monks to deliver the sentiments, whilst the 
French Jesuit Solier piously translated them, as being 
“very excellent” for the edification of the faithful 
and the fame of the Company. Solier attacked the 
censure of the Sorbonne, and the Company went on 
urging the saint’s canonisation—which is the second 
stage of sanctity after beatification—somewhat like the 
dressing of leather after tanning. 

Now, since the year 1232 of the ages of faith, Rome 
would not canonise any one without attested miracles— 
a sad decree, for it became the “ proximate occasion” of 
all manner of pious fraud and perjury. Miracles, then, 
were absolutely necessary for the canonisation of this 
Catholic, who would perversely die without the sacra- 
ments. There was the difficulty ; for, in the two editions 
of his Life, before the world, one sanctioned by Borgia, 
the other by Aquaviva himself, and considerably en- 
larged, Ribadeneyra had, as we have read, not only 
stated the absence of miraculous powers in Ignatius, but 
undertook to show that they were not necessary, or that 
the Order and its achievements were equivalents ; but 
these were not precisely the promissory notes by Rome 
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required—nor could these be found in that chapter of 
Maffeus, wherein he tells of “certain marvellous things 
concerning Ignatius.” Difficulties vanish at the com- 
mand of the Jesuits : they cut the Gordian knot without 
a moment’s hesitation. And they made Ribadeneyra 
belie himself as expediently as James I. had done by his 
secretary, Balmerino, in the sad affair of the letter to 
the pope. Ribadeneyra published another Life of the 
founder in 1612, with a great number of miracles, 
excusing their previous omission, because, said he, they 
had not appeared sufficiently certain and attested. This 
was, of course, palpable chicanery: he had positively 
intimated that Ignatius had performed no miracles at 
all. But the Jesuits were dominant at Rome—siet pro 
ratione voluntas was the command, and they began 
to collect miracles accordingly in all parts of the habit- 
able world, where the angels of the Company were at 
their posts in readiness— 
‘* All in a moment through the gloom were seen, 


Ten thousand banners rise into the air 
With orient colours waving.” 


Japan, China, Mexico, Peru, Chili, Brazil, Abyssinia, 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Poland, Hungary, and 
Flanders, furnished them fifty times more miracles than 
they needed to set their limping founder on his legs of 
saintship. More than two hundred miracles are now 
recorded in the various biographers—which admit of no 
exception whatever in their impious and disgusting ab- 
surdity. Ignatius was made miraculously to appear to 
Xavier in India and to rout by his presence a mighty 
host of the Infidels ;—and he condescended to raise a 
hen to life, which was accidentally drowned. When the 
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24th to the 31st of July. The images of Inigo and 
Xavier were borne about in triumph to the sound of 
trumpets, alternated by musicians singing hymns and 
canticles in honour of the Cesar and the Alexander 
of the spiritual knight-errantry. Their churches dis- 
played gorgeous ornaments, magnificent hangings, costly 
pictures, brilliant illuminations—in a word, nothing was 
spared to make a Paradise for Ignatius, on earth at least. 
Large letters in gold, on pillars, proclaimed the names of 
the regions where the Company of Jesus had, in such 
and such a year, planted the faith Catholic—India, 
Japan, Brazil, Ethiopia, Monomatopa, Mexico, Guinea, 
Peru, the empire of Mogul, China, all the world over. 

The courts of their colleges were not less decorated 
than their churches. Triumphal arches, statues, pyra- 
mids covered from top to bottom with enigmas, emblems 
and anagrams, whose hidden meaning their scholars 
set their wits to unravel—all for ever and ever on the 
marvellous deeds of Inigo and the portentous Xavier. 

They performed tragedies and sang pastorals in 
their honour; and finished off the diurnal festivities 
with fire-works from “ flaming dragons,” doubtless, with 
thousands of rockets and fusees, some like serpents, 
others like stars —all intensely brilliant and turning 
night into day. 

St. Germain happened to occupy in the saint’s calen- 
dar, the 31st of July :—the resistless Jesuits expelled 
him to make room for the incomparable Inigo; and 
France would have looked in vain for her venerable 
bishop, had the pious Parliament of Paris not interfered 
and decreed his restoration. What wonderful men were 
these Jesuits! Pagans they ousted, Protestants they 
dragooned, their own Catholic brethren they oppressed 
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in the distant land of the savage, with such marvellous 
results effected in their annual letters, we naturally 
long to see the traces of their evangelical foot-marks 
where verification is easy. The book of history must 
become our “edifying and curious letters.” Our object 
is to discover, if possible, the good influence of Jesuitism 
among the Christians of Europe, and among the Euro- 
peans in the land of the savage—during that period 
extending from the foundation of their Company to the 
epoch where we linger awhile, advancing to the middle 
of the seventeenth century—a period of a hundred 
years, which constitute the main history of the rise, 
progress, and culmination of the Jesuits. In the intro- 
duction to this history I have faithfully represented the 
moral, or, rather, the immoral features of the preceding 
age ; the succeeding half century exhibited no radical 
difference. Learning and wit were patronised by the 
great : virtue and morality were secondary, if not utterly 
disregarded. The casuistical maxims of the Jesuits, rife 
throughout the period, reflect the morality of the masses 
whom they led in their path of salvation: if they could 
not make men saints, they did their best to prevent 
them from accounting themselves sinners, so mild was 
the law of the confessional, so wide the confines of its 
exemptions, permissions, and dispensations. In that age 
of analysis, keen investigation in every branch of know- 
ledge, mathematics, and universal nature, had their 
indefatigable students, eager to discover and expand 
their inventions—the former had a Vieta, the latter 
a Gesner ;—and anatomy also had its patient students 
_ and minute elucidators—Fallopius and Eustachius had 
consecrated their names respectively to organs of the 
human system, which they discovered, or whose functions 
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which the most systematic licentiousness confines to 
obscurity. 

Then comes the tempting distinction about “ directing 
the intention,” after frittering away the broad principles 
of right and wrong. If a man sinned, his conscience felt 
no burthen: his “right intention” bore the load for him. 

Emmanuel Sa, Cornelius á Lapide, Gaspar Hurtado, 
James Gordon, Suarez, Vasquez, Henriquez, and Toledo, 
led the way or journeyed together with the never-to-be- 
forgotten Escobar, so desperately transfixed by Pascal. 
Their maxims were comfortable to the consciences of 
the age. Who has not heard of the “ probable opinions” 
of the casuists ? But few have considered how expedient 
they were at a time, when leaders required headlong, 
mentally blind agents for any given work that might 
disturb a common conscience. And then it was that 
the indulgent casuists described a sort of sin called 
“ philosophical,” which did not interfere with the grace 
of sanctification. 

Perjury, duelling, falsehood in all its ramifications, 
murder and violence—every crime might be made safe 
to conscience by some casuist or another. There are 
other misdemeanours too foul to name — disgusting 
beyond endurance. In reading the passages—not in 
the famous “extracts,” but in the original authors, I 
knew not whether to wonder more at the astonishing 
physiological inquiries which these bachelor casuists 
must have made, than the shameless effrontery with 
which the immundicities are minutely described. 

It is not my intention to quote these casuists. To 
know that the plague exists in a certain locality is 
sufficient, without importing some desperate cases by 
way of specimen. 
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practice of sacramental confession ; for, when the con- 
scientious conviction of simple mght and wrong is 
deemed insufficient to determine guilt, the specious, 
interested distinctions of man run riot in the darkened 
chambers of the heart’s desires. The broad and visible 
road of right and wrong is cut up into a thousand 
intersecting bye-paths, and the tyrant-will of the usurper 
who sits in the confessional permits or forbids the 
deeds of the deluded creature of that God whose right 
he has usurped ;—allowing him to luxunate or not in 
those perilous bye-ways, just as his own heart whispers 
him away—by weakness or by the moment's whim 
determined. 

The Jesuits may have baptised millions of barbarians, 
but unquestionably they had very few true Christians 
in Christendom. They found men desperately wicked : 
they made them “orthodox,” rabidly orthodox—and 
that was the requirement of the times. 

Consider the free-booters in whose ships these mis- 
sioners sped to preach Christ to the savages. With the 
Portuguese, this Company of Apostles co-operated in 
the subjugation of the barbarians. The “zeal” of the 
Jesuits fanned the flame of conquest, and it became 
ferocity. The invaders made no scruple of pillaging, 
cheating, and enslaving the idolaters—and meanwhile 
the Jesuits “ superintended the royal castles,” as Acosta 
assures us. The King of Tidor was carried off from his 
own palace, and murdered with his children, whom he 
had entrusted to the care of the Portuguese. At Ceylon 
the people were not suffered to cultivate the land 
except for their new masters, who treated them with 
the greatest barbarity. At Goa they had established 
the Inquisition, at the suggestion of the Jesuits, and 
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abounds. Effeminacy demoralised families, and ener- 
vated armies. The officers marched to meet the enemy 
in palanquins. That brilliant courage which had sub- 
dued so many nations, existed no longer. The Portu- 
guese were with difficulty brought to fight except there 
was a prospect of plunder. Peculation was general. 
Such corruption prevailed in the finances, that the tri- 
butes, the revenues of provinces, which ought to have 
been immense, the taxes levied in gold, silver, and 
spices, on the inhabitants of the continent and islands, 
were not sufficient to keep up a few citadels, and to fit 
out the shipping necessary for the protection of trade.' 
Among these men, in company with these men, the 
Jesuits went forth to convert the savages, whom, as we 
have read, they induced to comply with the fierce neces- 
sity which demanded their complete subjection. What, 
then, was the moral influence of the Jesuits with these 
“Christians” of Europe? Little or nothing ; but theJesuits 
were obliged to influence the poor, ignorant savages, so 
as to make them obedient subjects of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards. We shall find a somewhat different experi- 
ment in Paraguay ; but that exception does not com- 
pensate for the general rule of Jesuit co-operation in the 
designs, the “idea” of the Portuguese and Spaniards. 
The Christians of France, the Christians of Germany, 
the Christians of England, the Christians of Italy, in the 
midst of whom the Jesuits taught, and preached, and 
gathered sodalities, have been witnessing the awful 
events which form the burthen of this and the pre- 
vious books : and we may ask, was the influence of the 
Jesuits amongst them for good? With such examples as 
men beheld—such views as were proposed to generate 


1 Raynal, Ilist. of the Indies, i. 206, et seq. 
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He says :—The most prominent change in the internal 
constitution of the Society of Jesus, consisted in the 
advancement of the professed members to the possession 
of power. 

At first the professed members who took the four 
vows, were but few. Removed from the colleges, and 
subsisting solely on alms, they had confined themselves 
to the exercise of spiritual authority. The places which 
required the active talents of men of the world, such as 
those of rectors, provincials, and college-offices in gene- 
ral, fell to the lot of the spiritual coadjutors. But this 
was now altered. The professed members themselves 
attained to the administration: they had part in the 
revenues of the colleges, and they became rectors and 
provincials.' 


to dismissal, and then occurs a curious passage to the effect that all members 
who have some chance of rising to ecclesiastical dignities must be made to take 
an oath to have a Jesuit-confessor, and to do nothing without the opinion of the 
Company. “As Cardinal Tolet failed to observe this rule, the Company pro- 
cured a decree from the pope enjoining that no descendant of a Jew or 
Mahometan should be admitted, without making this vow, and however celebrated 
he might be, he should be expelled as a violent enemy to the Company.” This 
animus against Tolet certainly accords with that of Parsons and another Jesuit, 
as we have read. Curious methods for dealing with nuns and devout ladies, 
certuin precautions for enjoying the reputation of holy poverty, are duly 
developed, and the “mystic whisperings” finish with “the methods for advancing 
the Company.” These are uniformity of opinion, whether real or pretended, 
great efforts to shine in knowledge and good example—endeavouring to persuade 
all, high and low, that the Company is absolutely necessary to the Catholic 
religion, thereby stepping into the houses and places of others (as into the English 
College), and having gained the favour and authority of princes, the Company 
will strive to be at least feared by those who do not esteem and love her. Such 
is the nature of the book. Unquestionably many a Jesuit acted on its principles 
—and perhaps this was all that the editor of the Monita wished to show in these 
“mystic whisperings.” 

1 In a collection entitled, Scritture politiche, morali e satiriche sopra le 
massimi, instituti e governo della Compagna di Gesu. MS. Rom., there is a cir- 
cumstantial essay of nearly 400 leaves : “ Discorso sopra la religione de’ Padri 
Gesuiti e loro modo di governare,” written between 1681 and 1686, evidently by 
a man fully initiated, from which the statements in the text are chiefly derived. 
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his death-bed he derived comfort from the assurance that 
he had never injured any man. These admirable quali- 
ties of his amiable disposition were far, however, from 
sufficing for the government of so widely-diffused, active, 
and powerful an Order. He was unable to enforce strict 
discipline in the article of dress, not to speak of his 
resisting the demands of resolute ambition. It was 
under his administration, from 1615 to 1645, that the 
change noticed above took place.’ 

In effect, at the death of Aquaviva, discord burst 
forth anew with redoubled vigour. The Spaniards were 
eager to restore the generalate to their nation ;—and 
when they discovered beforehand from the movements 
of the opposing faction, that Mutio Vitelleschi, a Roman, 
would obtain the majority of the votes, they solicited 
the intervention of the French and Spanish ambassadors. 
The Duke d’Estrées, ambassador of France, refused to 
interfere, but Ferdinand de Castro was at first inclined 
to promote their desire. When, however, he became 
apprised of the machination, he withdrew his support. 
They clung to their project notwithstanding. They 
applied to the pope—the same pope, Paul V., whom the 
English Jesuits scandalised so abominably. Like the 
heartless, the unscrupulous Parsons, ¿his Spanish faction 
memorialised the pope with bitter complaints against 
Vitelleschi. Their invectives failed in the issue. The 
pope said to them: “If Vitelleschi is such a man as 
you describe him, rest assured that he will not be elected 
general: I have, therefore, no business to meddle with 
this nomination.” Vitelleschi was elected by a majority 
of only three votes out of seventy-five given in the 
Congregation.? 


1 Ranke, 307. 2 Cretineau, iii. 178. 


BOOK VIII. or, LE JAY. 


How soon did the Jesuits, the clever, polished, “ gentle- 
manly ” preachers and teachers of the Company, engross 
the suffrages of all who, in every age, find an irresistible 
charm in novelty! To the bitter annoyance of their pre- 
decessors in the sphere of influence, the Jesuits became, 
or rather, rendered themselves “ fashionable,”—-indis- 
pensable wherever the popedom needed a prop, or such 
royalty as Philip II. would establish, lacked promoters. 

They were recommended by their very name to the 
devout :—their talents made them respectable to all :— 
the sworn disinterestedness of their motives, invested 
them with that conscious power of the man on whom 
sordid gold makes no impression—excepting that of 
unmitigated contempt when the heart speaks forth its 
words of fire. 

Years rolled on. The fame of the Company, like the 
flame of the lamp that illumes the universe, blazed 
brightly forth—it was the “ greater light” to the first 
children of men, who could not imagine an eclipse of 
that luminary which shone so intense in its dazzling 
brightness—so glowingly warm withal. 
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the day of Ignatius their patron and founder of their 
religion. The gallant ship, called Santa Gertrudis, 
wherein were thirty Jesuites—for theirs and their saint's 
sake made all the rest of the fleet a most gallant show, 
she being trimmed round about with white linen, her 
flags and top-gallants representing some of the Jesuites’ 
arms, others the picture of Ignatius himself;—and this 
from the evening before—shooting off that night at 
least fifty shot of ordnance, besides four or five hundred 
squibs—the weather being very calm—and all her 
masts and tacklings hung with paper lanthorns, having 
burning lights within them,—the watches ceased not 
from sounding, nor the Spaniards from singing all night. 
The day’s solemn sport was likewise great—the Jesuites 
increasing the Spaniards’ joy with an open procession 
in the ship, singing their hymns and anthems to their 
glorious saint, and all this seconded with roaring 
ordnance—no powder being spared for the completing 
of that day’s joy and triumph. Thus went on our 
voyage without any storm, with pleasant gales, many 
calms, daily sports and pastimes, till we discovered the 
first land, called Deseada.”' 

As a ship on the deep, in her dependance on the 
winds and tides of popular opinion,—as a rampant lion, 
in resistless energy,—but as the brilliant jay with its 
conspicuous wings and imitative faculties, in her count- 
less expedients and surface-decorations, the Company 
now presents herself to us in that aspect which will be, 
perhaps, most generally interesting. 

After the labour of sixty years, the Jesuit apostolate 
in India was by themselves acknowledged to be a 


1 Gage, The English-American, his Travail by Sea and Land, chap. v.—Of 
the Indian Fleet that departed from Cales, Ann. Dom. 1625. 
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by Xavier and his successors, except incalculable pro- 
fanities on the part of the preachers, and great suffering 
in the miserable pagans. The grand result was, that 
“the Europeans were deeply despised, and the Christians 
of the country lived under the opprobrium and burthen 
of an universal, indestructible anathema.”! In fact, 
“the water of baptism had rarely moistened any but 
the cheeks that never blushed :” such is the forcible 
expression of the Jesuit. Xavier and his successors had 
been baffled ; “ Christianity” was at a discount ; and a 
new speculation was rendered imperative to the forlorn 
Jesuits, who were called upon to transmit the edifying 
baptismal assets to the credit of the Company’s mis- 
sionary bank. The Portuguese were becoming some- 
what remiss in the use of the apostolical musket in 
aid of the missionary scheme :— but, even left to 
itself, the Jesuit mind was always competent to invent 
an expedient :—in the present instance it was very 
striking. 

In 1605, Goa witnessed the disembarkation of an 
Italian missionary, whose age was twenty-eight. His 
name was Robert de” Nobili. He was the scion of a 
family which had given two popes to the Church, and 
Cardinal Bellarmine to the Company, besides tracing 
its descent from the Emperor Otho III. Bellarmine’s 
nephew, he had joined the Company to the great 
regret of his mother ; who had still more to grieve for 
her bereavement in beholding his departure for the 
distant mission. Long had he solicited the apostolate : 
Aquaviva resisted the pious ambition of the aspirant ; 
but at length yielded to “the inspiration of God,” when 
the Jesuit’s family consented to his departure. This 


1 Cahours, Des Jesuites, i. 149, 154. 
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faces of the god Brahma ; but continues the usual daily 
ablutions, in honour of the Linga, with the appointed 
prayers and ceremonies. The Saniassi must also wear 
an orange-coloured dress, which, being sacred, is to be 
washed by no hands but his own. He carries about with 
him a copper vessel, with a little water in it, for certain 
appointed ablutions, and for purifying everything offered 
to him in charity. In his right hand he holds a staff or 
club, with seven natural knots, others say nine, repre- 
senting the seven great Rishis, or in honour of the seven 
planets and the two nodes. This staff, which is greatly 
valued as a gift of the gods, must be washed every day 
with water from the Kamadala, or copper vessel ; and 
by its power, he is preserved from evil spirits. From his 
shoulders hangs a tiger’s skin, on which he sleeps, be- 
cause thus was Shiva clad. He fasts often ; eats nothing 
that has life; flesh, fish, eggs, wine, spirituous liquors, 
and even certain vegetables are strictly forbidden him. 
He must bathe in a tank or river three times a-day, 
going through innumerable ceremonies ; and must rub 
his forehead and his breast with the ashes of cow's 
dung,—for the dung of this sacred animal cleanses from 
sin. He generally suffers his beard to grow, and wears 
sandals of a particular description, constructed so as to 
avoid, as much as possible, endangering insect life, and 
thus, perhaps, dislodging the soul of a progenitor.! 
Having duly passed through this ordeal with the utmost 


! Bartolom. Systema Bramin. pp. 47, 56,57 ; Mackay, Calcutta Review, No.3, 
“The Jesuits in India,” a well-written and forceful article. Should this meet 
the eye of the anonymous friend who sent me the pamphlet, I take the oppor- 
tunity to express my thanks for the same. It is rarely that one sees, now-a- 
days, the Jesuit-question treated with knowledge of the subject as in the above- 
named article. There is, however, an important error in the translation of the 
paseage from the Constitutions (p. 17), where it is made to appear that they 
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tuft of hair at the top of his shaved head, down to the 
socks or clogs, in which he moved with ease, despite the 
goading peg of wood by which they were held to the 
feet,!—all were eager to see him. Obscure traditions, 
but such as ever float on the surface of humanity in all 
countries, in all ages, were cleverly seized by the Jesuit, 
now fully and desperately embarked on the wide ocean of 
mendacity. There was a traditionary belief among the 
Indians, that there had formerly existed in the land, 
four ways of truth, of which one had been lost. Nobili 
affirmed that he was come to point out that last, but 
most direct spiritual way to immortality. 

The critical moment was at hand :—the natural diffi- 
culty met the Jesuit—as he had expected. In a large 
assembly, convened for the purpose, the chief of the 
Brahmins accused him publicly as an impostor, who 
sought to deceive the people by lies, in order to intro- 
duce a new religion into the country. But the Jesuit was 
prepared for the assault :—he produced a written scroll, 
by way of testimonial, of course a forgery, produced 
witnesses suborned to abet the imposture, and, finally, 
he made oath that he was from an illustrious caste—by 


the whole system of Roman Catholicism, though many seem to think otherwise, 
and seldom write a page without many blunders, which the youngest controver- 
sialist of Rome can easily demolish, 

1 The Jesuit Saniassis found this clog one of the greatest trials on the mis- 
sion. Father Bouchet says :— These clogs are at first insupportable, and it is 
with the greatest difficulty that we can get used to them. I have seen many 
missioners whose toes were excoriated, and the wound which was enlarged con- 
siderably, lasted four or five months ; as for myself, I have had a similar wound 
during six months continually. Hence one of our missioners said that the 
language of the country, however difficult it be, cost him less to get used to it, 
and that he more easily learnt to speak than to walk.”—Jett. Edif. Mem. des 
Indes. The noble castes of India cannot touch leather without being defiled and 
degraded : only the Pariahs use leather.— Perrin, Voyage, i. 254; Cahours, 
i. 160, 
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from all parts. Nobili kept them at a distance— 
admitting only certain persons, and at certain hours, in 
order to entice attention and curiosity. For, in the 
opinion of the Indians, especially, the more a thing is 
rare and difficult to find, the more precious it is: gold, 
they say, and pearls are hidden—labour is indispensable 
for their discovery. Nobilis science, his manners, and 
penitential life, attracted a great number of disciples. 
He opened a school; mixed evangelical lessons with 
scientific information ; and, in a short time the doctrine 
of the European gourou was reputed noble, and worthy 
of the Indians. In order to ingraft Christianity—pour 
enter le Christianisme—on those natures till then rebel- 
lious, he availed himself of everything—attacking them 
on all sides where he could find an entrance, by the 
aid of appeals to reason, their prejyidices, their national 
traditions.”* 

The ancient tradition before-named was his fulcrum : 
—“ the apostle told them that the fourth way of 
salvation was discovered—that he was come to announce 
to them that sublime and blessed law which was the 
object of their wishes. He was believed :”—seventy 
Brahmins “bowed before the cross,” such is the usual 
metaphor,—“ and were, in a short time, baptised,” which 
was the real result, and nothing more. By that cere- 
monial they acknowledged themselves the disciples of 
Tatouva Podagar Souami. If he “developed the laws 
of the Gospel and its mysteries,” as we are told,? it is 
evident that he must have cloaked them in such a 
manner, he must have disfigured them to such an 
extent, that the Brahmins could no longer discern the 


1 Juvenci, ut antea, as quoted by the modern Jesuit, Cahours, i. 160, 161. 
2 Cahours, i. 160, el seg. ; Juvenci, ut antea, n. 50, el scq. 
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Nobili naturally excited a clamour in the rivals of the 
Jesuits,—or in those who objected to the specious 
Christianity thus inculcated. 

The rumour of these innovations reached Goa. The 
missioners of different Orders, and all the clergy, sent 
complaints to the Holy See, and the Roman Saniassi 
was summoned to Goa. This was in 1618: he had 
“pursued the course of his apostolical triumphs, en- 
couraged by the approval of his superiors, during the 
space of thirteen years.” 

At Goa the Jesuit met with a bad reception. He 
came just as he was, by the necessity of his position, 
which he could not resign more easily than he had 
assumed it: “all were irritated at his scandalous con- 
duct. He had given out that he was born of the head 
of Brahma—since he had incorporated himself with the 
haughty caste of a like origin. When he appeared 
with his cylindrical cap of flame-coloured silk, covered 
with a long scarf that fell like a shawl over his shoulders, 
with his red muslin robe, his large ear-buckles, and his 
forehead distinguished by a broad potou, or yellow 
mark, made with the paste of the sandanum-wood,— 
his superior, Father Palmerio, the visitor of India, would 
not deign to look at him; and all his Jesuit-brethren 
exclaimed, that they ought to eject from the mission a 
man who gave himself to idolaters, instead of gaining 
them to Jesus Christ. Four things particularly shocked 
them: his name, the mark on his brow, his continual 
ablutions, and the string composed of a hundred and 
eight yellow threads, which he permitted his disciples 
to wear.” It is difficult to reconcile this “shock” of 


1 « Rassuré par l'approbation de ses supérieurs et par treize années d'expéri- 
ence,” &e.—Cakours, i. 163 ; Cordara, Hist. S. J., P. 6, p. 165—169. 
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Nobili pursued his scheme notwithstanding, and his 
brethren followed his example. Moreover, they under- 
took to justify the method and its practices. They sent 
memorials to the pope, adroitly disguising the affair, and 
soliciting Gregory XV. to impose silence on all who 
condemned the rites they permitted their “converts” to 
practise. Counter memorials succeeded ; and the pope 
issued a mandate which the Jesuit historians falsely 
represent as “authorising the conduct of the Jesuit- 
Brahmin, until the Holy See should further examine the 
affair.” The Jesuits, who at first pretended to be so 
“shocked,” but soon aware of their danger, boldly 
asserted that the rites were merely civil observances, 
and had nothing in them of a religious nature; that 
they were neither contrary to the faith nor to morality, 
and, moreover, that they were absolutely essential to the 
propagation of Christianity in India? Misled by such 
representations, yet doubtful of their good faith, Pope 
Gregory XV., in the year 1623, issued the mandate 


and the Jesuits, of course, took the credit of a change, or an apparent change, 
necessitated by his connection with the Order, and their determination to con- 
tinue the practices. 

! “Mais un inquisiteur de Goa, Almeida, plaida sa cause, et le 31 Janvier, 
1623, Gregoire XV. autorisa la conduite du Jesuite-brahme, jusqu' á ce que le 
Saint-Siége examinát de nouveau laffaire.”—Cahours, i. 165; Cordara, ut 
amteà, p. 310—312. fas 

3 It is difticult to reconcile the character thus given by the Jesuits to the 
practices in question, with their words elsewhere ; for Juvenci expressly says 
that Nobili “ made himself acquainted with all the institute and ceremonies of 
the Brahmins ;” and that his imitation of the same was complete, must be 
evident from the fact, that he deceived the Brahmins themselves. Here is the 
passage recording the Jesuit-wonder :—“ Brachmanum instituta omnia cære- 
moniasque cognoscit; linguam vernaculam dictam vulgd Tamulicam, queo 
latissimé pertinet, addiscit ; addit Badagicam, qui principum et aulæ sermo, 
denique Grandonicam sive Samutcradam, quee lingua eruditorum est, ceeterum 
tot obsita difficultatibus, nulli ut Europæo bene cognita fuisset ad eam diem 
atque inter ipsosmet Indos plurimum scire videantur qui hane utcunque norint 
etsi aliud nihil norint.” —Juvene. Hist. S. J., P. 5, t. ii lib. xviii. § ix. n. 49. 
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alone. Certainly, it only concerned the Company ; and 
the Jesuits, with their usual tact, wisely resolved to put 
it under the bushel where they had placed the lamp of 
the faith—as far as the Hindoos were concerned, for the 
sake of Brahma, Shiva, and Vishnu, and the arithmetical 
annual letters of “conversion.” The speculation was 
prosecuted with unabated vigour—“ until further pro- 
vision should be made by the Holy See.” Such was 
the beginning of the famous Malabar rites which were 
subsequently to give some trouble to the Church or its 
various parties. 

The Company was equally successful in China, after 
years of incalculable toil, and admirable perseverance. 
Xavier died in sight of China, the object of his burning 
zeal: abler men were to achieve the conquest for the 
Company. After various abortive attempts by other 
Jesuits, Fathers Ricci and Valignani effected an entrance 
into the Celestial Empire in 1583. 

This mighty empire was certainly a fine attraction 
for the enterprising Company. Of immense extent, 
unbounded wealth, enjoying a degree of prosperity and 
comfort far above any other region of the universe at 
that time, all that it seemed to need—in the estimation 
of the Jesuits—was a foundation of the Company to 
stir the stagnant pond of their unchangeable virtues and 
vices. The Chinese enjoyed that enviable condition 
when humanity, individually or collectively, is perfectly 
satisfied with itself, in every possible item of bodily and 
mental necessities. They believed themselves the only 
nation worth naming in the universe. They believed 
they had reached the utmost perfection of the arts and 
sciences. They thought their government the most 
perfect that could be established. By the way, it may 
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the mechanical arts, as far as they went and wished to 
go,'—for another peculiarity of the Chinese was statu- 
quo-ism, their imitative faculties having from time imme- 
morial completely palsied the inventive. They were 
satisfied with their country ; they were contented with 
their trades, arts, and sciences ; they were, of course, 
enamoured with their system of government, in which 
every man might share; and though their religion 
inflicted some roguish taxes upon them in the shape of 
“ offerings,” yet their priests did not meddle with their 
private concerns, but kept within their comfortable 
temples :—and so they were inclined for maintaining 
a statu-quo-ism in their religion as well; which, for the 
most part, was a sort of idolatry, managed by a million 
of priests called Bonzas, more than half of whom were 


1 The Chinese were the inventors of the art of printing, the composition of 
gunpowder, and the magnetic compass. To these must be added the very 
remarkable manufactures of silk and porcelain. The former inventions were 
disputed to the Chinese in the last century: but their claim seems to be now 
generally admitted. Undoubtedly they would excel in all the arts, if the 
“ public taste ” directed their efforts, or their desires were taught to expatiate 
as in our restless corner of the universe. Nor must their primitive Junk, gus 
vidis mare turbidum, which has entered the Thames, all the way from China, 
give a despicable notion of the Chinamen’s constructiveness. Think of the 
horrible wars, as well as the world-encircling commerce, which have perfected 
the naval constructiveness of Europeans. The Chinese may be called cowards 
for their strong inclination to peace (which would be the best proof of our 
religion and enlightenment) but perhaps their statu-quo-ism in ship-building 
results from the absence of national restlessness and enterprise, originating in 
that lack “of oak and triple brass” which we have hammered into our ships, 
but which Horace supposed to be “ about the breast of the man ” 
qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus n 
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“ Who first to the deep so cruel, 
Gave his bark 
Or his ark 
Unfit to swim on gruel.” 
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full moon, all the magistrates fell down and bowed the 
knee before the venerable master, who had taught the 
religion of the country. Believing in one supreme God, 
whom they called the King of Heaven, they had a 
variety of idols, subject to the former—presiding spirits 
of the mountains, rivers, and the world’s four quarters— 
all symbols in the abstract, but gods in the concrete. 
Nothing could exceed the imposing figure of their god- 
dess Cybele, or Isis, whom they commonly called Pussa, 
or Puss. 

Of course the Chinamen were exceedingly supersti- 
tious. Indeed, the Jesuit Trigautius prefaces his account 
of their superstitions with an admonition to the reader 
not to scoff at the Chinese on this account, or to despair 
of their cure, remembering how long they have been 
involved in the darkness of Paganism :—he had much 
better have repeated the proverb about people who live 
in houses of glass—or the beam and the mote. For, he 
records that the Chinese observed lucky and unlucky 
days, annually noted by the royal astrologers: their 
houses were filled with these almanacs, which had an 
enormous circulation—just lke similar productions in 
England, at the present day. Astrologers, and every 
sort of soothsayers, met with encouragement, whether 
they read the future in the hands, or the face, by dreams, 
chance words in conversation, and numberless other 
devices :—-many live by the same trade in England, at 
the present time. Some elicited oracles from devils, by 
the mouths of infants and brute beasts :—unquestionably, 
numerous examples of similar superstitions existed at 
the very time in Catholic Christendom. The Chinese 
had a superstition as to the position of their doors and 
windows—and decidedly many of us are very particular 
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chant perfectly similar to the Gregorian. They placed 
images in their temples. Their priests wore vestments 
exactly like those of the Roman clergy. They forbade 
the use of flesh-meat and all that has had life; but 
“ dispensations” on this score might be obtained for 
money ; and the same dispensations were applicable to 
all other sins—yea, even from the torments of the other 
world, these priests promised to liberate souls, “for a 
consideration.” The priests were unscrupulous rogues, 
and given to all manner of vices. 

The third sect seems to have been a sort of exorcists, 
whose peculiar function was to drive the devil from 
houses, by means of monstrous figures drawn on paper, 
and stuck upon the walls—nothing to be wondered at 
in China, if very similar pretensions and practices 
existed, yea exist, in Christendom.’ 

Such is a brief view of the new vineyard which the 
Company is now resolved to cultivate. “O rock, O 
rock! when wilt thou open?” exclaimed the Jesuit 
Valignani, at his previous abortive attempts to “set on 
fire” the Celestial Empire. 

Valignani, a celebrated missioner, styled the Apostle 
of the Orient, selected workmen adapted to the enter- 
prise. He set them to the language, in the first place. 
This was a formidable task in those days—at least, 
according to the Jesuits. Each word, said Trigautius, 
has its hieroglyphical character ; and there are as many 
letters as there are words—that is, from seventy-two 
to eighty thousand. Ten thousand were enough for 
common purposes.? But the mastery which has been 


1 For all these Chinese curiosities more in extenso, sec Moreri, iii. ; Quesnel, 
ii, ; Trigautius, De Christiand Expeditione apud Sinas, lib. i. ; Kircher, China 
Illustrata, P. iii. 2 Trigaut. l. i. c. 5. 
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whose protection he had to purchase. Then he set 
about studying the manners and character of his new 
neighbours, and digested his plans accordingly for their 
instruction and enlightenment. 

The difficulties of the undertaking were enhanced by 
the encroachments of the Portuguese and Spaniards, in 
various directions near the coast of China. These con- 
quests of the ravenous Europeans were certainly suffi- 
cient to render the Chinese diffident of foreigners : and 
the repeated attempts of the Jesuits were not calculated 
to quiet their alarms. Aware of these facts, these 
Jesuits were exceedingly circumspect in their conduct 
and intercourse with the natives. At first they con- 
tented themselves with enticing them to their house by 
the exhibition of well-painted pictures in their chapel— 
first-rate curiosities to the Chinamen, who had never 
before seen any thing of the sort.’ 

Ricci had been a pupil of the celebrated Jesuit mathe- 
matician Clavius. He excelled in the science and all 
the mechanical arts connected with it ;—and he was to 
turn the same to the account of the exhibition, which 
he did with admirable tact, energy, and success. His 
fame walked the land, and sped to curious ears and 
understandings, and a posse of mandarins flocked to 
Father Ricci, to inspect a multitude of mathematical 
instruments which he was constructing with his own 
hands, and with the aid of some native workmen. 
Astrolabes, quadrants, armillary spheres, globes, celestial 
and terrestrial— amazed and delighted the learned 
officials—“ great things and full of wonder in their 
eyes.” Astronomy and astrology being such important 
prophets to the whole Celestial Empire, the Jesuit was 


l Lett. Edif. Mis. de la Chine, Preface. 
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China exactly in the centre! It was a glorious idea; 
and gave inexpressible satisfaction. Numerous copies 
were made and winged all over the Celestial Empire, 
“and with them went forth the knowledge of our world, 
and the fame of the strangers who had described it, 
with the art of a master hand; and great was the 
desire of the literati of every province to see such men, 
to admire them as monsters of genius, instead of detest- 
ing them as monsters of nature, merely because they 
were strangers.”' Still more to enhance his recommen- 
dations, Ricci committed to memory striking passages 
from the writings of their great teacher, Fohi, or Con- 
fucius ;? and confined his first professional inculcations 
to the morality of religion :—his companions followed 
the same judicious method.’ 

The entertainment thus furnished to the Chinese 
literati, who crowded to the residence of the fathers, 
was duly appreciated by the audience. Induced by 
this first success, Ricci thought he might advance 
to the dogmas of the faith, and composed a catechism, 
to which he gave universal circulation :—but it proved 
a failure; if it procured him applause, it did not 
advance the main object in view—conversion. Mean- 
while the lower orders of Chinamen insulted and 
otherwise maltreated the fathers on every occasion ;— 
it was a curious and striking fact, that the patronage 
lavished upon these strangers by the great, had the 
effect of exasperating, instead of conciliating, the vulgar 
herd of China, as was expected. Truly the Chinese 
are, in most of their notions, diametrically opposed to 
our Europeans. Half that patronage in Europe would 


1 Bartoli, Della Cina, f. 188—192. * Ranke, 254 ; Juvenci, lib. xix. 
3 Lett. Edif. ut antea. 
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but which was as despicable to the Chinamen as the 
habiliments of the monks to similar Europeans; and he 
donned the vestments of the literati, which were held in 
high estimation. He had won the friendship of a great 
mandarin: this personage was just starting for the 
court ; and Ricci asked the favour to travel in his com- 
pany to the same destination. He consented: they set 
out : but the mandarin changed his mind on the road— 
leaving Ricci to his wits at Nankin. The Jesuit fructi- 
fied his disappointment—one of the best fruit-trees in 
our earthly pilgrimage, if we resolve to make it bear. 
Ricci made his way to the viceroy of Nankin, who gave 
him a flattering reception ; and he soon found himself in 
his element—pouring forth the treasures of his brain to 
a club of mandarins and literati. He composed works of 
science and morality, which met with the usual success ; 
and the viceroy proposed that he should remain im 
Nankin, and a residence forthwith arose in the populous 
city. Again he tried to gain access to the emperor, and 
in a similar manner ; but again was he disappointed— 
but this time he actually reached Pekin, the Pisgah 
of his hope, faith, and charity. In his disappointment 
he amused himself with topographical observations, and 
discovered, by what seemed to him evident arguments, 
that Pekin was the Cambalao of the famous traveller, Paul 
of Venice, and that China was the kingdom of Cathay." 

Unable to effect his main purpose, Ricci returned 


1 Lett. Edif. ul anted. Ricci said that the fire-works he saw at Pekin were 
superior to any in any other part of the world. The Jesuit, D'Incarville, after- 
wards sent the prescription for their composition to France. What seems to 
have struck the Jesuit with the greatest admiration, was a Chinese obeervatory 
built on the summit of a high mountain. There was a large court surrounded 
with large enclosures, and full of instruments, amongst which Ricci mentioned 
four very curious ones, which, although they had been exposed to the air for 
about 250 years, had lost nothing of their polish and lustre.—7bid. 
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The smiles of royalty changed the whole aspect of 
the missionary scheme. Imperial favour rendered the 
unquestionable qualifications of the Jesuits irresistible. 
Those who were ready to join the clever and fascinating 
strangers, but held off for fear of imperial displeasure, 
now openly announced themselves disciples. How the 
Jesuits managed to “do away with” the natural and 
national obstacles to the profession of the Christian 
faith, is not at present the question. Progress, expan- 
sion, was the watchword. Ricci had given the emperor 
one of his maps, with China in the middle: the emperor 
ordered ten more to be executed on silk for the imperial 
apartments ; whilst the whole empire was opened to 
the mission, with the Jesuits in the centre, radiating 
far and wide on all sides, winning proselytes, whom they 
transformed into apostles to carry out the scheme inde- 
finitely expanding. Converts followed converts,—a 
boundless prospect of success opened before the mission ; 
and whilst Ricci was advancing in imperial favour, the 
fame of his successful enterprise was eliciting great 
exultation at Rome. Pope Sixtus V. granted a jubilee 
to the Company, which he complimented on the occasion ; 
and Aquaviva dispatched fresh labourers to the vine- 
yard,— men able to copy the example of the first 
labourers—so clever, determined, indefatigable—begin- 
ning with mathematics and geography, and ending with 
religion and theology. Wonderful “Connexion of the 
Sciences!” Inthe map which he made for the emperor, 
Ricci filled the vacant spaces with Christian texts and 
emblems. His scientific talents procured respect for 
his religious instruction. Not only were his immediate 
pupils gained over, but many mandarins, whose garb he 
now assumed, became the disciples of the learned 
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Jesuit. A Sodality of the Virgin Mary was formed at 
Pekin in 1605. The emperor retained Ricci constantly 
at court; and his presence near the throne was a safe- 
guard to his companions throughout the empire. He 
died in 1610, worn out, not only by excessive labour, 
but chiefly by the numerous visits, the long dinners, and 
all the other exertions of Chinese social etiquette—an 
unworthy termination to a career of such admirable 
energy, tenacity of purpose, and patient endurance, as 
some will exclaim, superadding, “Jf his cause had been 
that of truth !”—but if we ask them, What is Truth ? 
we shall have much less reason than Pilate had to wait 
for the answer. Ricci’s motto and advice had always 
been “to go to work without parade and noise, and, in 
such stormy seas, to keep close to the shore :”—his 
successors followed his advice as far as science was 
concerned.’ 

An eclipse of the moon occurred in 1610. The 
predictions of the native astronomers and of the Jesuits, 
differed from each other by a whole hour :—the event 
proved that the Jesuits were right, and, of course, 
added greatly to their credit. Together with some 
mandarins, their pupils, they were charged with the 
reform of the astronomical tables, so necessary for the 
astrological almanacs of the Chinese: they performed 
the task to admiration, and their success promoted the 
cause of Christianity or the mission. In 1611 there 
were Christian congregations in five provinces of the 
empire. In the opposition which the Jesuits encoun- 
tered, nothing was of so much service to them as the 
fact that their pupils had written books which met 


' Lett. Edif. ut antea ; Ranke and Juvenci, ué anted ; Historica Relatio de 
Ortu, &c. Fidei, &c. in Regno Chin. p. 4 ; Bartoli, f. 194. 
YOL. HI. D D 
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with the approbation of the learned. They had the 
art to elude the storms which threatened them: they 
complied, as closely as possible, with the usages of the 
country, and this they were empowered to do, in several 
points, by the pope, in 1619.' 

But the Jesuits relate other inexplicable successes, 
which enhanced their reputation. A single sample must 
suffice. A certain mandarin built a house, which was 
no sooner finished, than a troop of devils took possession, 
and raised a tempest within, appearing in the most 
horrible forms that could possibly be imagined. The 
pagan exorcists, before described, tried their method to 
no purpose whatever. The house remained incurable 
and was exhibited as one of the marvels of the city. 
Thereupon the owner offered the building at a cheap 
purchase to Father Ricci, since no one else would have 
it as a gift—“ for,” said the Chinaman to the Jesuit, 
“you are a holy man, and I fancy that the devils will 
not be able to hurt you.” Ricci bowed to the opinion 
which he confirmed, and readily bought the demoniac- 
building, which was capable of domiciliating ten Jesuits 
in what Bartoli calls a “most precious residence.” Ricci 
took possession, whilst the Chinamen without expected 
to sce or hear a battle between the Jesuit and the 
devils. Meanwhile Ricci fitted up the hall appropriately, 
constructed an altar, recited a few prayers, went from 
room to room sprinkling holy water—and never a devil 
was seen or heard, whilst the veteran Jesuit entertained 
a bevy of literati, ad multam noctem—to a late hour of 
the night, in a joyous and intellectual symposium. The 
Jesuit’s elucidation of the affair is curious and as 
followeth :—“ Leuteu, the man who sold the house to 


1 Ranke, 254 ; Juvenci, lib. xix. ; Relatione della Cina dell’ Anno 1621, 
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of the court and country pushed them along in glorious 
prosperity. Not a year passed in which thousands 
were not converted; their opponents died off; and 
in 1624, the famous Jesuit Adam Schall appeared 
on the scene. His accurate description of two eclipses 
of the moon which happened that year, and a treatise 
on the earthquake, by the Jesuit Lombardo, added fresh 
lustre to their reputation. Splendid was the renewed 
prospect of the mission. “Four years before a sharp 
gale arose against it, and seemed likely to sink it at 
one fell swoop; the pilots, obedient to the weather, 
furled their sails and retreated apace, but so that they 
might be found by any one who required their aid— 
to wait till day should break and the shadows melt 
away. Up to the present time the whole evil has 
amounted to no more than alarm.” Such is the Jesuit- 
description of the late transaction—the persecution— 
the retirement at Macao—where they were found by 
the Chinamen who needed them to manage their guns 
—and finally, the break of day to their renovated hopes, 
the shadows of disaster melting away.’ 

Adam Schall’s career is most remarkable. He was a 
German of good family, born at Cologne. He joined 
the Company in 1611, aged twenty, applied himself 
successfully to mathematics, and nine years afterwards 
went to the Chinese mission. His whole life was one of 
the most laborious that ever fell to the lot of humanity. 
Globes, sundials, mathematical instruments of every 


” 1 6 Quattro anni fa se levd contro una gagliarda borasca, la quale pareva che 
la devosse sommergere ad un tratto ; li piloti accomodandosi al tempo, raccol- 
sero le vele delle opere loro e si ritirarono alquanto, ma in ınodo che potevano 
essere trovati da chiunque voleva l’aiuto loro, per aspettare donec aspiret dies 
et inclinentur umbre. Sin hora il male non & stato di altro che di timore.” 
—Relatione della Cina, ut antea. Ranke, 254. 
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Not only astronomy and its instruments, but all the 
other sciences and their kindred arts, did the Jesuits 
bring to bear on the cause of the mission. Optical, 
hydraulic, and every other kind of instruments, not 
excepting the musical, were added to the curiosities of 
the Christian religion. An old harpsichord which Ricci 
had given the former emperor, was found in the palace 
and sent to Adam Schall to be repaired, with an order 
for the construction of a similar instrument! When 
Hamlet bitterly asked his companions to play the fife, it 
seemed unreasonable enough : but if one of our modern 
missioners were asked to repair, nay, to construct a 
harpsichord, would it not be preposterous? It was not so 
to this Jesuit, however. “The father eagerly obeyed 
this most desirable command; and not to disappoint 
expectation, he wrote in Chinese a description of the 
art and method of the harpsichord, and set a psalm to 
music, thus more pleasantly to illustrate the instrument 
by the help of the voice.” Thus, says the Jesuit, “he 
now determined, as the other instruments had not 
sufficiently succeeded, to introduce the law of God to the 
king, on the light fantastic toe—cum tripudio.”' Whilst 
the harpsichord was being made, he translated a life of 
Christ into Chinese, and adorned the covers with letters 
of gold. A third present consisted of an image of the 
Three Kings adoring the Infant Jesus, made of wax, 
exceedingly life-like and so admirably coloured that 
they seemed to be alive :—Maximilian of Bavaria had 
sent them to bo prosonted to the emperor ;—a fact 
which shows what interost the Jesuits had excited in 
Europe about the Chincso mission. These presents, as 


1 & Meditabatur håc occasione legem Dci cum tripudio, siquidem aliis machinis 
nondum satis proficeret, ad Regom introducere.” —Historica Relatio, ut anteà, 
ab Ann. 1581 ; usque ad Ann. 1669, p. 36. 
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with Christian rites and ceremonies—anticipating the 
Chinamen, who were about to offer sacrifice to the Spirit 
of Fire amidst these “ engines and their balls of missive 
ruin’—Spiritui Ignis inter hec ignium miracula sacrifi- 
caturi. The Jesuit brought forth an image of Christ, 
placed it upon an altar which he had raised and orna- 
mented for the purpose, and went through a ceremonial 
veneration, dressed in his surplice and stole. He ordered 
the workmen to do the same on bended knee, to call 
down the Divine assistance upon the labour. The 
emperor commanded his people to do as the Jesuit 
prescribed in this matter, as well as in all others, and 
rigorously forbade any resistance to his wishes ; “ for,” 
said he, and the words are remarkable, “these men 
[the Jesuits] do not despise the spirits whom we adore : 
but they tenaciously worship one God, and observe his 
laws.”! 

Adam Schall was then required to furnish the model 
of a fortification for the city :—he constructed one of 
wood, complete in all its parts ; and the emperor com- 
manded that preparations should forthwith be made for 
the construction. But one of the celestial dignitaries 
overruled the Jesuit’s plan, and substituted another, 
which was adopted, in spite of the Jesuit’s advice to the 
contrary. Schall rode round the works, and said to the 
overseers: “Were I a marauder, I would, from this 
very point, carry the city by assault in three days.” ? 
The result verified his prediction; it was at the very 
spot which the Jesuit pointed out with his finger, that 


' “ Non enim, inquiebat, isti Spiritus, quos adoramus, despiciunt ; sed tena- 
citer unum Deum colunt, ejusque preecepta custodiunt.”— Hist. Relat., ut anteà, 
p. 66. 

2 & Si latro essem, inquit, hoc ipso ex loco urbem intra triduum expugnarem.” 
— Ubi suprà, p. 70. 
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giving offence to the Chinese, the Jesuits had contented 
themselves with private chapels, constructed in their 
houses, to which they used to admit some of the pagans 
for the sake of edification, together with their converts. 
“But at length, by the favour of God, and the pursutts 
of astronomy paving the way, when the Tartars obtained 
the sceptre, they bought up cheaply a quantity of 
building materials from the ruins of the city, lately 
sacked, without asking permission for the same, because 
they thought that the Tribunal of Rites would object to 
granting the license, reserved to that tribunal by the 
law of the land ; but acting on their own authority, 
which, in the last few years, their reformation of the 
almanacs and the favour of the emperor had fostered, in 
the seventh year of his reign, in 1650, a temple was 
begun, and finished in the following year, chiefly at the 
expense of the grandees and our friends.”? Nothing 
could exceed the magnificence of this Christian temple, 
and its adjoining chapel of the Virgin, for the use 
of the Chinese women, who were always separated 
from the men, according to the manners and customs of 
the Chinese, and “the proper institution in the Divine 
law,” says the Jesuit, meaningly—ad propriam in lege 
Divind institutionem. The body of the temple was 
divided into three sections, with columns and a cupola 


1 Hist. Relat. ut antea, cap. xviii. p. 230. 

2 « Deo tandem dante, et Astronomiæ studiis viam facientibus, postquam 
Tartari sceptrum tenuêre, occasione exustæ urbis, et dirutarum ædium, quæ ad 
fabricam necessaria abunde præstiterunt, magnå vi laterum ac lapidum et 
materiæ facili pretio coemptá, nullá quidem tum petitá licentiá, quod Tribunal 
Rituum, lege Regni, hanc sibi reservatam eegré concessuram crederetur : sed 
sola authoritate audente, quam intra paucos annos instauratio Ephemeridum, 
et gratia novi Principis pepererat, anno septimo imperii, qui quinquagesimus 
fuit post sexcentessimum millesimum, datum templo initium cst, Regulorum 
maximè et amicorum sumptibus, insequenti anno perfectum.”—Hist. Relat., ut 
antea, p. 231. 
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reign Tam ; thirdly, again, under the reign Mim, the 
leaders being St. Francis Xavier (!) and afterwards 
Father Matteo Ricci, by men of the Company of Jesus, 
the faith being diffused by preaching and books published 
in Chinese, with great application, indeed, and labour, 
but with fruit not sufficiently plentiful, on account of the 
nation’s unsteadiness—the empire having now fallen to 
the Tartars, the same Company (by way of crowning her 
labours in the reformation of the calendar, called Xy 
Liéu Lie, effected by her members) has publicly erected 
and dedicated this temple to God—optimus marimus— 
in the year of Jubilee 1650, the seventh year of the 
Emperor Xún-Chy.”* Numerous other inscriptions 
figured on the walls or the arches—one by the emperor, 
one by the president of the Tribunal of Rites, and one 
by the sixty-sixth descendant of Confucius, who was the 
actual president of the literati. Others immortalised 
the names of Ricci, Jacob Rho, another indefatigable 
Jesuit, John Terentius, and Adam Schall.? 

Here, then, is the result of eighty years’ incalculable 
toil and trouble. From their own words it is evident 
that these Jesuits ascribed their establishment to their 
scientific qualifications, chiefly in astronomy ; — and 
never before nor since, have the mechanical and liberal 
arts been able to steal an establishment in any country. 


1 « Post fidem à Divo Thomå Apostolo primùm advectam, postque eandem à 
Sinis tempore Imperii Tâm iterum et latiùs propagatam : tertiò rursum sub 
Imperio Mim, Ducibus S. Francisco Xaverio, ac posteá P. Mattheeo Riccio, per 
Societatis Jesu homines, et verbo et libris Sinicé editis, divulgatam, magno tum 
equidem studio et labore, sed fructu propter Gentis inconstantiam non satis 
foecundo ; devoluto jam ad Tartaros Imperio, eadem Societas pro instaurati 
per suos Calendarii, Xy Liéu Lié dicti, laborum coronide, Templum hoc Deo 
Optimo Maximo publicè posuit dicavitque, anno Jubilæo millesimo sexcentesimo 
quinquagesimo, Imperatoris Xinchy septimo.”— Hist. Relatio, ut anteà, pp. 230 
— 234. 2 Ib. ut antea, pp. 234—236. 
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out his right notions of hereditary transmission, the 
emperor tells Schall’s grandfather, that he “contem- 
plates him in his grandson,” whose qualifications are so 
admirable ; and he declares to his grandmother that 
she was “the root” of the tree which was now flourish- 
ing in China, spreading mechanical branches, musical 
leaves, pictorial flowers, mathematical, astronomical fruits 
of every description — with some hundred thousand 
disciples.’ 

I regret that I must record the bitter downfall of this 
extraordinary man. His patron died, and a minority 
ensued. The men in power seized the Jesuits, whom 
they loaded with chains and exiled toCanton. Adam 
Schall was deprived of his dignities, overwhelmed with 
opprobrium and calumny, was imprisoned and chained 
in a horrible dungeon, and even condemned, as the head 
of “the infamous sect,” to be hacked and cut to pieces. 
Meanwhile, however, the imperial palace was consumed 
by fire, a great many houses were overturned by an 
earthquake, and the people, according to the Jesuits, 
considering these events as the punishments of Heaven, 
demanded the liberation of Schall and the other Jesuits : 
but Schall, worn out with years and sufferings, expired 
soon after, some say in prison once more, aged seventy- 
five, forty-four of which he wasted on the Chinese and 
the scheme of the Company.? Look at his calm, delight- 
ful face once more—and feel that you could love and 
esteem such a man, whether Jesuit or not, if I be not 
mistaken. 

The fate of the mission was again decided by the 


’ Relatio, ut anted, pp. 345—352. Schall received these diplomas when only 
in the third order of mandarins : others were added when he rose to the top of 
the ladder. * Feller, ut antea ; Lett. Edif. ut antea. 
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but he gratefully exhibited, semi-barbarian as he was, 
due respect to the religion which he could not com- 
prehend, for the sake of its teachers, who were useful, 
and ready and eager to render him any service what- 
ever. Accordingly, Kang-Hi made Verbiest president 
of the mathematical tribunal, and permitted funereal 
honours to be celebrated by way of reparation to the 
memory of the lamented Adam Schall, sending a 
mandarin to represent the imperial identity.’ 

It is remarkable that in the previous proscription of 
the Jesuits, no persecution of their disciples in China 
gave martyrs to the phantom church. A few mandarins, 
Schall’s disciples, may have been disgraced with the leader, 
but no notice was taken of the little people that might 
still continue to be absent from the celebration of the 
national ceremonials. However, the Jesuits now began 
anew at the point of Schall's departure,—and with the 
most encouraging prospects. 

French Jesuits were now to appear on the scene. 
Louis XIV., whose career we shall soon behold at a 
glance, “had comprehended the changes which such a 
state of affairs in China induced in Europe. In order 
some day to ensure to France the plenitude of commerce 
in those empires, he gave to the Chinese mission a 
national recommendation. Father Verbiest seconded 
his desires.”? He obtained from Kang-Hi an edict, by 
which the Christian religion was declared holy and with- 
out reproach. Pope Innocent XI., in 1681, wrote the 
Jesuit a breve of encouragement ;—“for there was 
nothing that might not be expected, with the aid of 
heaven, from you and men like yourself,” said he to 
Verbiest, “giving influence to religion in those countries.” 


I Lett. Edif. ut antea ; Cretineau, v. 50. 2 Cretineau, v. 5). 
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the number of his mathematicians. This was the French 
expedition before alluded to, set on foot by Louis XIV. 
and his confessor, La Chaise, with ulterior views by both, 
never destined, however, to obtain their unmerited 
fulfilment. Six French Jesuits reached China in 1688. 
It was the first expedition in which the Jesuits avowed 
that the propagation of their religion was not their 
object; they came as the envoys of Louis XIV. for 
astronomical observation and scientific discoveries— 
operating unto “the plenitude of French commerce in 
those empires.”? The thoughtful reader will at once 
perceive the bewilderment of the Company, when, in 
the face of all her institute and declarations to mankind, 
a number of her men could sally forth, expressly in the 
service of a royal despot, to advance his ambitious 
schemes, under the disguise of astronomy and science. 
Nevertheless the Jesuits, always the most accommo- 
dating men in the world, managed to unite the duties of 
their professional instinct with the requirements of their 
royal master, and his mighty confessor Père La Chaise, 
who was virtually the general of the French Jesuits, 
and the grand promoter of the enterprise to Siam at the 
same time, and connected with the Chinese expedition. 
It appears that the Jesuit Couplet, a Dutchman, was the 
person who stimulated the confessor, with the hope of 
the great advantages which would accrue to the Com- 
pany by the establishment of the French in Siam, to the 
disadvantage of the Dutch, then engrossing its commerce. 
The rich pagodas of the pagans were a desirable acqui- 
sition to the enterprising gratis-collegians, whilst the 


1 Cretineau, v. 53. “Afin d'assurer un jour à la France, la plenitude du 
commerce dans ces empires, il chercha à donner à la mission Chinoise un cachet 
national.” 
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Gerbillon and his brother-Jesuit Pereyra were dis- 
patched by the Chinese emperor as his ambassadors to 
the Czar of Russia : they had to negotiate a peace, and 
to regulate the limits of the two empires. Gerbillon 
succeeded in ratifying the conditions offered by the 
emperor, who, on the Jesuit’s return, received him with 
high honour, and appointed him his master in mathema- 
tics; whilst Bouvet was made professor of philosophy ; and 
both enjoyed the distinction of being the guests of the 
imperial table, the companions of his walks and jour- 
neys, and his physicians. They obtained permission to 
build a church and a residence in the enclosure of the 
palace-domains, and in 1692 an imperial edict was pro- 
cured, granting permission for the preaching of the 
faith all over the empire : but the emperor still remained 
a pagan.’ 

Missioners of the faith, astronomers, astrologers, mu- 
sicians, mechanicians, mathematicians, gun-founders, 
gunners, everything and anything by turns, the Jesuits 
became famous as physicians. Their lay-brothers ap- 
plied to this department ;—Bernard Rhodes and Pierre 
Traperie especially distinguished themselves in this 
faculty. Rhodes cured the emperor of a dangerous 
malady, and received for his reward ingots of gold to 
the amount of about 8000/.? 


1 Cretineau, v. 54, 

2 Cretineau, v. 54. This money was deposited with the East India Company, 
on interest. At the suppression of the other Company, the East India Company, 
like all the Catholic powers, confiscated the money, applying the interest to the 
hospitals. But the Jesuits sent a deputy from India to represent their case to 
the board. They were kindly heard, the arrears were paid up, and the interest 
was given till the death of the last Jesuit-missionary. In 1813 the Propaganda 
transferred this money from the Jesuits to the Lazarists of China. Whilst the 
honesty of the board stands in contrast with the despotic injustice of the Roman 
Propaganda, we must not, for the sake of historical justice, fail to remark the 
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the common good [of the Company], and I care not at 
all for the small honour that might accrue to myself. 
Of all the missioners, I am the least meritorious.”? 

In the possession of substantial power, the Jesuits 
might proudly scorn the petty vanities of the frivolous: 
—but the letter which we have read exhibits human 
nature as strong, or rather, as weak as ever—judged by 
the standard of the Constitutions, &c. 

Pliant conformity to circumstances, when absolutely 
necessary—but steadfast, unbending pertinacity when 
it seemed likely to triumph, were the constant charac- 
teristics of the Jesuits. In India they at length effected 
and confirmed a spiritual revolution. They had fallen 
in with a primitive community, known by the name 
of the Christians of St. Thomas the Apostle. These 
religionists recognised as the head of the universal 
Church, not the Pope of Rome, of whom they had 
never heard, but the “Patriarch of Babylon,’ at Mosul. 
Measures were immediately taken to draw them into 
the communion of the Roman Church. Neither force 
nor persuasion were spared. In 1601, the most eminent 
among them seemed won over, and a Jesuit was 
appointed their bishop. The Roman ritual was printed 
in Chaldaic : the errors of Nestorius, a primitive heretic, 
were anathematised in a diocesan council; a Jesuit- 
college was erected at Cranganor ; the new installation 
in the episcopal see took place in 1624, with the appro- 
bation of the most obstinate of the former opponents. 
Of course the political superiority of the Portuguese and 
Spanish power conduced largely to these results so 
glorious to the Jesuits.” 

The same political influence promoted the stubborn 


1 Cretineau, v. 79. * Ranke, 255 ; Cordara, P. 6. lib. ix. p. 535. 
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gardens :—he was formally reconciled to the Roman 
Church by the Jesuit Paez, who gave him the com- 
munion according to the Catholic ritual ; and in 1622, 
Pope Gregory XV. sent a Portuguese Jesuit, Alfonso 
Mendez, proposed by King Philip, to officiate as— 
Patriarch of Ethiopia. The emperor thereupon solemnly 
tendered his obedience to the Pope of Rome ; the Jesuit 
Paez built him a magnificent palace, which the traveller 
Bruce notifies with admiration of its ruins. Mendez 
with his Jesuits enjoyed the triumph of the faith. The 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the country, nay, the royal 
prerogative was set at nought. A monk, the chief of 
his Order, died without abjuration, and was buried at 
the foot of the altar in a church where the patriarch 
had interred another monk who had conformed. The 
Jesuit had him disinterred and thrown on a dunghill. 
Fierce contention, terrible battles ensued: rebels arose 
in every quarter against their persecuting sovereign, 
impelled by the triumphant Jesuits. He led forth his 
army, gained the victory, leaving on the field 8000 of 
his subjects slaughtered in the horrible cause of religion. 
This frightful victory struck terror even in the victors. 
His courtesans led the emperor to the ghastly scene, 
expostulating on the iniquitous warfare. Their remon- 
strance amid that field of blood took effect—a deep 
melancholy settled on his mind: he relented; and 
granted toleration to his subjects. The Jesuit Tellez 
calls this decree impious and sacrilegious : but universal 
joy was its result, and the cause of Rome, no longer 
aided by the musket, fell to the ground. Susnejos 
died in 1632; his son and successor promoted his 
father's repentant toleration, in spite of the patriarch’s 
remonstrance. “ Was it by arguments that you esta- 
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faith in Abyssinia, than Fasilades, his son and successor, 
was to extirpate and abolish it.”' He persecuted the 
converts, and successfully expelled the Jesuits. By their 
sufferings in a disastrous retreat from the scene of their 
machinations, they partly atoned for the miseries which 
they and their party had inflicted on the Abyssinians.* 
But it was not everywhere the same with the Jesuits 
—neither as to unbending severity or disaster. It may 
be some relief to turn from their measures with heretics, 
and schismatics, to the pagans, among whom they were 
gods. In South America a luxuriant Catholicism had 
grown up amidst the ruin, the spoliation, the desolation 
of the Indians. As early as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Catholic Church of South 
America included an establishment of five archbishoprics, 
twenty-seven bishoprics, four hundred convents, innu- 
merable parishes and curacies held by friars, or Indian 
villages newly consecrated to the faith. Magnificent 
cathedrals had risen ; spacious and comfortable convents 
around, deepened the shades of that vicissitude in the 
fortunes of the Indians, on which it was impossible that 


1 The Hist. of Ethiopia, 25 e seg. “ As soon as these affairs were thoroughly 
made known, and impartially stated at Rome, the College De Propaganda Fide, 
upon mature consideration of their ill success and its as just as apparent occasion, 
resolved to lay aside the Jesuits as improper instruments for that enterprise ; 
and in their stead made choice of some religious persons of the Order of Men- 
dicant Friars, to manage their designs upon Ethiopia. Accordingly, certain 
Capuchins were deputed for that charge, and ordered to proceed on their 
journey thither in the year 1636.”-—Ubi supra, p. 26. These poor Capuchins 
met with a sorry fate: they were actually “hanged with those very ropes 
which themselves had made use of for their girdles.”—P. 3]. 

2 Ranke, 255 ; Cordara, P. 6. p. 320; Juvenci, p. 705; La Croze, l. iü. 
pp. 296—320. The Jesuits in their retreat from Abyssinia were arrested by the 
Pacha of Suakem, and he refused to let them proceed without the payment of 
30,000 piastres by way of ransom. The general of the Jesuits appealed to 
Cardinal Richelieu, the French consul in Egypt received orders to take steps for 
their liberation, and the pacha was forced to give up his prey.—Cretincau, v. 20. 
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and ambitious Christian invaders, with whom their spi- 
ritual guides had struck alliance. 

Somewhat different, apparently, were the operations 
of the Jesuits among the Indians of America. Much 
more regulated in their conduct, under stricter super- 
vision at all times, they were able at least to bring higher 
civilising powers to bear on the destinies of the savage. 
By the year 1636 the Company was widely established 
in the Spanish and Portuguese settlements of America : 
but in Paraguay they were trying an experiment which 
seemed to them likely to eventuate a lasting “theocracy,” 
—although they knew that the most striking and only 
sample of the kind on record—as given in the Bible— 
proved a failure at last—and the last state was much 
worse than the first, the “theocracy” being intermediate. 

The Province of Paraguay had no boundaries on the 
north or the south, excepting those which the ardour of 
the Jesuits prescribed to their labours. Oceans Javed it 
on both sides. The whole continent of South America 
was the field of operation. Numerous colleges, houses 
and residences attested the activity of the fathers: but 
their scheme of seclusion and government for the Indians 
was, and is, one of the most curious attempts of Loyola’s 
adventurous progeny. They collected the Indians into 
villages, called reductions, whence they rigorously ex- 
cluded all Europeans not connected with the Company. 
In 1632, there were twenty reductions, each containing 
about 1,000 families, which is stated to mean many 
thousand men. Two Jesuits had the charge of each 
reduction, in general, but only one when the village was 
poor. The Jesuit was their king, master, teacher, 
physician, architect, farmer ; in a word, he had supreme 
dominion over the savages whom he could manage to 
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after the sick. ‘The fathers seek out and administer 
medicines to the patients ; prepare and cook their food 
for them, and even bleed them. And this is the most 
powerful means whereby their barbarous minds can be 
mollified. For at first it was impossible to induce them 
to receive the fathers into their houses, or to permit 
them to see their wives, until, in process of time, they 
found out how beneficial the fathers might prove to 
them in their affairs; and now they crave their visits 
with importunity, particularly when any of them is ill” * 

The father was supreme judge in the reduction. His 
sentence settled every dispute; and so great was his 
authority, and the general opinion of his integrity, that 
his decision was received without murmurings or resist- 
ance. The youth exhibited the greatest deference, 
respect, and affection to the fathers, in every respect 
like the novices of the Company. They walked with 
decorum, modesty on their brow, and mostly with eyes 
downcast to the ground. They obeyed the slightest 
hint ; and they were, in this matter, so well exercised, 
that they frequently anticipated the command. They 
confessed their sins frequently, shed copious tears for 
the least faults, received the sacrament, recited daily the 
rosary and other prayers, and were particularly devout 
to the queen of heaven. They lacerated themselves 
with a whip much oftener than once a week, and 
tortured their little bodies with a hair shirt. Such is 


1 « Patres enim ægris corporibus medicinas et quærunt et applicant ; iis cibum 
conficiunt, conduntque ; atque adeò suis manibus segrorum venas incidunt. 
Atque id potentissimum medium, quo barbari eorum animi deleniuntur. Nullä 
enim ratione, initio, adduci poterant ut Patres domos ingredi, aut uxores vel 
intueri paterentur : donec labente tempore cognovére, quanto rebus suis Patres 
essent emolumento : atque adeò eos jam ut ad se venire dignentur, præcipuè ubi 
eorum aliquis morbo affectusf uerit, multis precibus obtestantur.”— List. Ann., wt 
antea, p. 43. 
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took fire suddenly on all sides ; he could neither put it 
out nor escape: he was burnt alive, and taught the 
new Christians, at his own cost, that there is a jealous 
God in heaven, and that we cannot despise with 
impunity the advice which his ministers give us, on his 
» 1 

Without attempting to explain this miraculous inter- 
position in terrorem, it may serve to show how both the 
young and the old members of their “ Happy Christen- 
dom” fared in the reductions in case the will of the 
fathers was not strictly obeyed. All the missions were 
formed nearly on the same plan, and communicated with 
each other. Only one language was taught and used 
throughout the reductions. Total isolation from the 
Europeans was the object of the Jesuits. The most 
fruitful and healthy spots were chosen for these villages, 
and all were built in a regular and similar form, the 
streets of one breadth, extending in right lines, and 
meeting in one central square. Each village had its 
church, built in the most conspicuous situation. The 
churches were in general handsome buildings, designed 
with no small taste and skill in architecture, by the 
missioners, and decorated with paintings and pieces of 
sculpture, sent as presents by pious Catholics in Europe. 
Close to the church was the house inhabited by the 
missioners. To them were associated six boys, chosen 
from among the natives ; and together they formed a 
chapter, or religious community, having all the laws 
appointed with monastic regularity. 

In every village there was a workhouse, or place of 
confinement for disorderly women. There was likewise 
an arsenal, replenished with all sorts of weapons in use 


1 Hist. du Paraguay, i. 231, 4to edit. 
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churches as would not disgrace the greatest cities in 
Spain or Peru, either with regard to the beauty of their 
structure, or the richness and good taste of their sacred 
vessels and ornaments of every kind.’ 

The work of the women was regulated as well as that 
of the men ; and it consisted chiefly in spinning. At the 
beginning of the week, each woman received a quantity 
of wool and cotton, which she had to return on the 
following Saturday night, ready for the loom. They 
were occasionally put to such field labour as did not 
seem to surpass their strength. 

No distinctions or inequality were admitted among 
the people. It was a perfect uniformity of submission 
and obedience, not interrupted by any of the steps or 
gradations of other schemes of society. This uniformity 
and equality would soon have disappeared, had the prin- 
ciple of property been allowed to shoot out according to 
its natural tendencies : but it was admitted within very 
narrow limits. The spot of ground attached to every 
house represented that principle, and, further, something 
like property might appear in their part of its produce ; 
but the great bulk of what the labours of the community 
produced was brought before the Jesuits, and stored in 
the warehouses. There was a public slaughterhouse for 
the cattle: the meat was divided into portions, and dis- 
tributed among the families,—all under the superintend- 
ence of the Jesuit-superior. All other necessaries were 


1 & In the church of the Franciscans I am informed they have a picture of the 
Last Supper, painted by an Indian residing at one of the presidencies on the 
Uruguay, a very capital performance, the frame of which is compoeed entirely 
of feathers of a bright gold colour, and so artfully contrived as to appear to the 
nicest observer some of the most correct carving and gilding ; nor can the dif- 
ference be discovered until it is touched by the hand. This picture was a pre- 
sent to the Franciscan fathers by the Jesuits, not many years before their 
expulsion.”— Davie, Letters from Paraguay, p. 146. 
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special purpose of rendering it distinguished homage. 
On this day the sacrament was carried in splendid pro- 
cession through the village. Groups of dancers announced 
its approach ; nothing burlesque or lascivious was 
admitted into these dances: but a sort of pure and 
chaste festivity pervaded the performance. The holy 
wafer, adorned with everything which their little wealth 
could afford to render it magnificent, passed over flowers 
and odoriferous herbs strewed in profusion on the ground, 
and under boughs and blossoms twisted into triumphal 
arches. Birds of the gayest plumage, such as expand 
their wings under those burning suns, were tied to the 
arches ; but it was so contrived, that the strings which 
held them should be nicely concealed, so that they 
seemed to have come of their own accord to mix their 
warblings with the hymns and canticles of their fellow- 
mortals, and join in the adoration of one common Deity. 
This concert of praise and devotion was swelled and 
deepened by the growlings of lions and tigers, chained 
at certain distances, in such a manner as to be surveyed 
without danger by the spectators. Large basons of water 
were likewise seen, with various fishes of curious forms 
and dyes, sporting in the rippling waves. The streets 
were hung with carpets, separated by garlands, festoons, 
and bundles of foliage, disposed and arranged by the 
simple taste of the female part of the community. 

From this union of art and nature, this display of 
simplicity and devotion, this concert of the feathered 
tribes with the savage animals of the desert, this mix- 
ture of leaves, flowers, and water, under a serene sky and 
resplendent sun, arose a scene as smiling to the fancy, and 
as interesting to the heart, as can be well conceived. 

The spectacle concluded, and the different sorts of 
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A good deal of rhetoric has been lavished on the 
system of the Paraguay missions. There is a hazy 
notion lingering in the minds of men that what Fenelon 
imagined, and Sir Thomas More put forth, or Plato 
inculcated, was substantially realised by the Jesuits of 
Paraguay. The pious Christian who read the Annual 
and the Curious and Edifying Letters, naturally surveyed 
it with partial fondness :—his heart swelled with joy 
and delight at the conversion of so many infidel tribes ; 
the whole frame of this religious Society, as represented, 
was calculated to awaken his sympathy, to excite his 
praise. That praise came from his heart. Muratori, in 
his Christianesimo Felice, in 1743, showed what effect 
the annual letters of Father Gaetano Cattaneo produced 
on his soul of devotion ; and though the Jesuits had 
lashed him severely a short time before, he would prove 
to them that Ais heart was free from malice; and that 
in opposing their notions of the “immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary,” and their “sanguinary vow,” he 
had only stood forth for the truth :—others say that his 
object was to deprecate their fury,—still there is internal 
evidence in the book that it was heartily composed from 
the curious and edifying representations of the Jesuits 
to which he gave credence.: But there were others 


1 « Essendosi trovato il Muratori sul principio dell’ Anno 1742, senza verum 
argomento per le mani, prese a trattare delle missione de’ Padri Della Comp. di 
Gesù nel Paraguai, a ciò stimolato da alcune lettere scritte da quelle contrade 
negli Anni 1729 e 1730, dal P. Gaetano Cattaneo.”— Vita del Proposto L. A. 
Muratori dal G. F. S. Muratori suo Nipote, pp. 64, et seq. 

Muratori’s nephew does not deny the alleged motive mentioned in the text ; 
but says “ it was rather to show the Jesuits and to avow that he was a friend of 
truth, and honoured it wherever he found it. Nevertheless,” he continues, “I 
will not conceal the fact that though Muratori made urgent and importunate 
requests to the chief personages of the Company, whilst cngaged in the work, 
for documents concerning those missions and provinces, he could never obtain 
anything from them: there was nothing in their archives worthy of seeing the 
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anxious to form a right judgment, will calmly inquire 
into the antecedents and consequents of Jesuit-rule 
and labour in Paraguay, and what they really accom- 
plished. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the state of 
things which the Jesuits succeeded in changing for the 
better, to all intents and purposes, as far as the mere 
physical or mechanical nature of man is concerned. 
Whatever miseries a race of wandering savages might 
endure, were aggravated in a tenfold degree by the 
tyranny of the Spaniards. Naked, defenceless, they 
were perpetually the objects of predatory expeditions, 
and thousands were yearly torn from their native wilds 
into hopeless captivity. The victims of this remorseless 
warfare, thus separated from everything that was dear 
to them, were exercised in the pestilential labours of the 
mines, condemned to all the drudgery of heartless, ruth- 
less avarice. The Jesuits, who had been the only 
churchmen that consoled the negro in the Spanish 
Aceldama, rushed to the rescue of the Indian, as well.! 


1 The Jesuits state this fact as follows :— “The African slaves, of whom 
there is a very great number all over this continent (Anno 1636), since every 
year many ships full of them come hither from Angola and Guinea, where the 
natives force each other into slavery, and sell them to the Spanish and Portu- 
guese merchants. They have their sodality in this city as in all others, whereby 
they are very piously affected. In their bodily ailments and mental sorrows, 
they have no refuge but our Company.” They were generally re-baptised on 
their arrival, on account of doubts as to the validity of the sacrament conferred 
before they were chained by the Christians in the slave-ship.—Litt. Ann. ut 
anteà, p. 23. The Jesuit Fauque gives a bitter account of the poor negroes in 
Cayenne, about a century ago, 1751. They frequently ran away to the woods. 
“To obviate this,” says Fauque, “our kings [of France] in an express code of 
laws for the slaves, have enacted, that for the first time a slave runs away, if 
denounced and taken a month after, he shall have his ears cut off and his 
back branded with the fleur-de-lys. For the second offence, his hamstrings 
were cut. For the third he was hanged.” The Jesuit gives an account of a 
feat he performed in inducing a number of negroes to return to their masters 
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them, were thrown round their necks.’ Such are the 
probable facts of the fiction. 

It is impossible to deny that such change was good. 
It therefore follows that the Jesuits were entitled to the 
gratitude of the New World, for extricating the Indians 
from the murderous passions and policy of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. Though we may call the Jesuits to 
account, on other scores, with regard to their policy 
towards these Indians, that standing fact must be ever 
admitted,—they left the Indian advanced a step in the 
scale of beings. But he was stationary there, Thus far, 
and no farther, was the award. Charlevoix pays the 
Indians the compliment of ascribing to them unlimited 
powers of imitation ; but denies them invention. This 
deficiency was the result of the system that fashioned 
them unto mere subjection—appealmg only to ther 
brute instincts—making them feel that “ ‘the fathers were 
beneficial to them in all their affairs,” —in a word, rigidly 
fashioning their conduct, in every particular, by -the 
fear of impending punishment, bleak wretchedness once 
more by expulsion—and, at all times, by the deceitful con- 
trivances of religionism, mocking hell as well as heaven. 
Never could man’s mind or heart expand to its appointed 
fulness under the pressure of the Jesuit-institutions, thus 
applied. They reduced the species to tameness and 
symmetry ; but what became of its physical, its moral 
energy? What became of that internal power—the 
consciousness of duty, eventuating that self-dependance 
which is neither cast down by failure, nor broken by 
calamity? Had these adventurous Jesuits themselves in 
India, China, and America, everywhere, been hampered 


I Moore, abt supra, 276, et seq. ; Charlevoix, Muratori, and Ulloa, who evi- 
dently got his account from the Jesuits. 
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where every thing is settled and arranged by a cast-iron 
standard, where luxury and indigence (the thunder and 
lightning of humanity) are alike unknown; where a 
scheme of minute regulations is contrived to mince con- 
science and exclude opulence, for fear of running into 
vices which consume the useless ; to strangle indigence, 
the hungry enemy of increase. What's the result ? 
Why, this people will never rise above the standard of a 
languid, sickly body. It is a feeble creeping infant. It 
expires without a struggle, for it has had nothing to live 
for,—neither wealth, glory, nor renown,—neither rights 
achieved, hopes reasonable, nor the spirit-stirring name 
of Country, which is all. 

And the conclusion is this :—Our social institutions 
are the parents of a family of evils, but they are like- 
wise the parents of our virtues. But what is evil? 
How much of selfishness must we not abstract, before 
we can pronounce that to be evil from which we suffer ? 
In what period of a man’s history did he ever free 
himself from any given evil, without superinducing the 
sources of others, perhaps more disastrous ? 

Property, the means of security and power, is the 
invigorating principle of the faculties and exertions of 
the mass of men. Property, in its widest acceptation, 
as applied to land, tenements, gold, the bodies and souls 
of our fellow-creatures. Have we not seen how this 
stimulant to impulse has raised the Jesuits. It has done 
the same to every nation which has ever “had its day.” 
But the Jesuits “bled” it out of the Indians, and then 
they said they mollified their “barbarous minds.” They 
were extinguished when they were made to feel their 
utter dependance,—complete subjection. 

Man cannot prosper, cannot flourish under the 
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destroyed the temple, and the idols, which were old 
skeletons dressed in robes and adorned with feathers, 
and a monstrous dwarf, whom the fathers pulled out of 
his den, flung him to their children, who passed the 
poor fellow through an ordeal of gibes and mockery; 
and then the fathers “instructed” and baptised the 
monster. Whether this violent remedy cured the 
disorder is uncertain : Charlevoix does not state the 
result.’ 

On another occasion, the assaults of the Mamelus 
induced Alfaro, the superior, to undertake a change of 
locality for the reduction, proposing to move nearer the 
Uruguay. The neophytes resisted ; they conspired 
against the missionaries; the majority resolved to 
remain. What was done? Why, Alfaro set fire to the 
village. Only the crime of arson could achieve an exodus. 
Forced thus to decamp, these pious items of the Chris- 
tianesimo Felice, divided, took different ways: some 
went to another tribe ; others were led by the Jesuits 
to another reduction, where, according to Charlevoix, 
they did not fare much better.? 

Those of St. Anne resumed their inclination for the 
life of the wilds, imagined that they were gathered as 
victims for the Mamelus, insulted Alfaro, stormed his 
chapel, and profaned it before his eyes.’ 

In 1639 there was a transmigration of a reduction, 
effected by the skill of the Jesuits, not, however, without 
the usual demonstrations of mutiny ;‘ but in 1644, 
the greatest outrages were inflicted by these happy 
Christians on their missioner, Father Arenas, whom they 
wounded in the head. The Jesuits could not get a 


1 Hist. de Paraguay i. p. 383. 2 Tb. ut antea, p. 437. 
3 Tb. uf antea, p. 438. 4 Ib. ut antea, p. 446. 
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and returned to Spain. Aquaviva punished him se- 
verely.' 

Francia, the modern dictator of the country, in the 
year 1838, described the Paraguay Jesuits as unos pillos 
ladinos, that is, “refined rogues.” This may seem to 
some of us rather severe ; but the following statement 
is worth attention, as given by Messrs. Robertson, in 
their interesting “Letters on Paraguay.” In their first 
excursions, the Jesuits fell in with the wandering but 
peaceful tribes called Guaranis, to whom they began to 
preach. They set themselves up as the descendants of 
St. Thomas, whom they represented as the immediate 
apostle of the Son of God. A name used and venerated 
by the Indians (as stated by Charlevoix) suggested the 
fraud. They propagated the imposture ; and in a few 
years they boldly put forth, as a tradition which they 
had received from the Indians themselves, the fact that 
St. Thomas actually had landed in America. He evan- 
gelised it, they said, not many years after the apostles 
had been endowed with power from on high, at Jeru- 
salem. The credulous Indians were flattered and 
proud of the honour ; and the tradition descended with 
their other legends. Doubtless the reader remembers 


1 Lozano (Jesuit) Hist. de la Comp. de Jesu, in Parag. lib. v.c. 2,7. A 
striking illustration of human nature is given by a Jesuit of himself, in the Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curieuses. The reader is probably aware of the superstitious 
belief respecting St. Elmo and his lights held by the sailors of Southern Europe. 
When electric lights appear, they say that it is St. Elmo, who comes to announce 
the end of the tempest. The Jesuit Chomé, on his voyage to the missions, 
where he would have to face death in many shapes for preaching his religion, 
nevertheless had not the courage to disabuse the sailors of their superstition. 
“One day, when on deck with the officers, they asked my opinion on the pheno- 
menon. I explained to them its cause ; but J durst not do so in the presence of 
the sailors.'—Lett. Edif. ii. 101 (Panth. Litteraire). Probably the excitements of 
the mission, like those of battle, made valiant many a heart, otherwise unnerved 
for the tug of peril. Chome’s letter is dated 26 Sept. 1730. 
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They told their credulous converts that the unwieldy 
cross which their forefathers had seen in the hands of 
the apostle, was hidden by the unconverted Indians, or 
Gentiles, in a lake near Chuquisaca,—was there dis- 
covered and rescued, at a distance of fifteen centuries 
of time, by the curate of the place, Padre Sarmiento! 
“This historical anecdote,” says Mr. Robertson, “is 
related by Don Pedro Alvear, one of the commissioners 
of his Catholic Majesty for adjusting the boundary lines 
between Spanish America and Brazil. The account is 
taken from a manuscript of his, in the possession of 
Sir Woodbine Parish. The commissioner is, in many 
points, a very respectable and accurate historian ; but 
the facility with which he has lent himself to record 
the pious fictions of the Jesuits, may tend to show the 
hold they had upon the respect and confidence of even 
the first men in the country. Alvear seriously solves 
the problem of the long immersion, without injury, of 
the miraculous cross, by assuring the reader that it was 
made of holy wood. He also informs him, that many 
and stupendous miracles have been performed by means 
of it.”! None of them, however, surpassed those which 
Ignatius performed there, according to the Jesuits. 
“Tt is scarcely possible to tell how many prodigies God 
has here made our holy father Ignatius illustrious with. 
A single paper image of him has these last two years 
performed thirty-five miracles.” All these miracles did 
the functions of physicians and accoucheurs, as usual— 
nay, restored sight to the blind.? 


l Letters on Paraguay, ii. 42—44. 

3 Litt. Ann., ut ante, p. 26. “Dici vix potest quantis prodigiis S. P. N. 
Ignatium Deus hic illustret. Unica ejus imago papyracea 35 miraculis, hoe 
biennio fuit insignis ; nam et matronarum partus maturati, et uberum dolores 
depulsi ; atque adeò visus est mulieri restitutus,” &c., &c. 

But the most curious prodigy was that a young woman was enabled to resist 
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building for twelve months,” continues Mr. Robertson. 
“ While I lived there, in 1811, the town of Buenos Ayres 
was bombarded by the Spanish marines from Montevideo; 
and as the bombs and shells fell fast and thick in all 
parts of the town, many of the people, and especially of 
my own friends, sought shelter under the bomb-proof 
roofs of the former abode of the Jesuits, There they 
slept for three or four successive nights ; and so secure 
did they feel in the strongly-vaulted apartments, that 
they danced and made merry, whilst the marines, from 
their shipping in the inner roads, were throwing their 
shot and shells into the town. 

“The traffic of the Jesuits with Buenos Ayres, Assump- 
tion, and Corrientes, was very great. Affecting to 
govern all their establishments on the principle of a 
community of goods, and having persuaded the Indians 
that they participated equally with their pastors in the 
advantages derived from their labour in common, the 
Jesuits made subservient to their own aggrandisement, 
the toil of a hundred thousand Indian slaves. They 
instructed them in agriculture, and in the mechanical 
arts ; they made of them soldiers and sailors ; and they 
taught them to herd cattle, prepare yerba, and manufac- 
ture sugar and cigars. But while the churches and 
casas de residencia were built with elaborate splendour, 
the Indian architect and mason occupied mud-hovels. 
While the padres had all the conveniences, and even 
luxuries, that could be furnished by the carpenter and 
upholsterer ; and while the churches exhibited fine spe- 
cimens of architecture, carving, and embroidery, the 
Indian workman had scarcely a table and a chair, very 
seldom a bed, and never any other hanging or coverlet, 
in his hovel, than a coarse poncho. The Indians made 
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This account does not materially undermine the credit 
due to the Jesuits for their exertions in Paraguay, though 
it tends to qualify that unblushing self-applause which 
the Jesuits and their friends claim for the missions. 
Various writings appeared against the Jesuit kingdom of 
Paraguay, and apologies met them vigorously, as usual 
In the very worst that can be said against the Jesuits— 
namely, that they made use of the Indians for their own 
aggrandisement and enrichment, in return for their pro- 
tection and support, I think them, as men, perfectly 
excusable, like all our manufacturers, if the latter strive 
to deserve the following description, as applied to the 
Jesuit-Indians about forty years after the expulsion of 
the Jesuits :—“ They are straight and well-shaped, with 
lively, animated features; and no more like the poor 
Indians 1 saw at Buenos Ayres than, as Hamlet says, 
‘Hyperion to a satyr,’ so effectually does slavery, sorrow, 
and ill-usage destroy the finer fabric of man. These here 
look healthy, cheerful, and perfectly content ; those of 
Buenos Ayres, miserable squalid objects ; many of them 
maimed, from the hardships they endure, and all appa- 
rently praying for the hour that shall close their lives 
and miseries for ever. Here they are neatly clothed, 
plentifully fed, and comfortably lodged; nor is there 
such a thing as a cripple to be seen among them : there 
they have scarcely a rag to wrap round them, or a hovel 
to shelter them from the fury of the elements: they 
partake of nothing but the meanest of victuals; and if 
they are sick no one thinks it worth his while to trouble 
his head about them, but they are left to survive or 
perish as God shall please to appoint ; what a contrast, 
my friend, is here! Could we be surprised if the flames 
of rebellion should, ere long, burst forth and overwhelm 
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Father Francis de Figueroa, in 1666; Father Peter 
Suarez in 1667; Father Augustin de Hurtado in 1677; 
Father Henry Richler in 1695; and, in 1707, Father 
Nicholas Durango. Besides the perils to which we are 
exposed with a people so brutal and cruel, what have 
we not to fear in the frequent voyages which we are 
obliged to make! Continually, and almost at every 
step, we run the risk of being torn to pieces by the 
tigers, or bitten by vipers, or crushed beneath those 
huge trees which often fall when we are least thinking 
of them, or of being carried away and drowned in very 
rapid rivers, or swallowed by the crocodiles, or else 
by frightful serpents which, with their pestiferous breath, 
stop passengers, dash upon them and devour them. I 
have often been in similar perils, but I have been always 
preserved by a special protection of Divine Providence. 
One day these barbarians poisoned my drink and the 
meats of my table, without my having ever felt the 
least inconvenience. Another time, being among the 
Omaguas, about midnight, they set fire to my hut, which 
was covered with leaves, and where I was sleeping tran- 
quilly :—I happily escaped from the midst of the flames 
with which I was suddenly surrounded. It happened 
another day, that after having built a new church 
among the Chayabitas, a Spaniard who was three paces 
from me, firing a musket in token of rejoicing, the 
barrel of his musket burst, a piece struck me on the 
left eye, and fell flattened at my feet, without doing me 
the least harm. I could relate to you a great number of 
similar examples, did I not fear to overstep the limits of 
a letter.”* Thus talked the Jesuits in 1731. Arrant 
fustian as it is, there were devotees to believe them ; and 
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his ears. He wore a ring composed of five metals, 
Turkish slippers on his feet, and he carried a long 
cane. He sat in a palanquin, on a tiger-skin remark- 
able for its beauty. Two men, one on each side, 
shook over him magnificent fans of peacocks’ feathers ; 
and they carried before him a silk umbrella tipped with 
a golden ball. Such was the great Viramamounts 
mode of travelling ; and such the name substituted for 
Padre Beschi of the Company of Jesus. If he ever 
stopped in any place, he always sat on a tiger's skin, 
after the Brahminic ritual. What a prodigy of learning 
the Jesuits represent him! Besides Italian, his native 
tongue, he had mastered Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Porta- 
guese, and several other languages. In India he learnt 
the Sanscrit, the Telenga, and the Tamul. He read all 
the works of the native poets; and composed, in the 
languages which he had acquired, works which are 
compared to a “mountain of gold, which, reflecting the 
rays of the sun, scatter afar torrents of light.”? 

The Christian subjects he selected for the themes of 
his genius were well adapted for pagan expansion. In 
honour of St. Joseph, “the nurse of the Incarnate 
Saviour,” he composed 3615 strophes, divided into 36 
cantos, under the general title of Tembavani, which is, 
being interpreted, ‘“‘ Nourish thou thyself with milk and 
honey.” At the request of the learned, who could not 
cap the sublimity of his pocsy, he transferred the work 
into prose. The “Sufferings of Christ,” the “ Virginity 
of Mary,” the “Immaculate Conception of the Virgin,” 
successively became involved in his Brahminic scheme to 
mystify the natives. Five scribes he constantly retained. 
When under inspiration, he poured forth the winged 
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The pandaroms, or penitents, of the country came to 
confound this new wonder of the world. It was a 
battle of enigmas. One of them held up two fingers. 
Viramamouni at once gave the numerous significations of 
the symbol, to their utter confusion, which he enhanced 
by holding up one finger—for which they found no sig- 
nification, because he telegraphed thereby “one only 
God, creator of all things,” &c. Nine other pandaroms, 
wearing long hair, great sages in their way, challenged 
him to a disputation. Like the conditions between 
Ignatius and the doctor of old, the vanquished was to 
submit to the law of the conqueror. Viramamouni took 
them in hand : the contest lasted a month: they were 
beaten. Six were tinged with the sacred waters, and 
three of them were deprived of their protracted locks— 
for all surrendered at discretion. The last went into 
exile, but their locks, five or six feet long, were hung up 
in the vestibule of Viramamouni’s temple at Tirouca- 
valour.: Beschi, alias Viramamouni, as above, died in 
1742, and became, according to the modern Jesuit 
Cahours, “a new ornament of heaven.”? 

To keep up the astounding imposture, a Jesuit wrote 
Beschi’s biography in Tamul, which was translated by 
the Jesuit De Ranquet, who died in 1843.3 Nor was 
that all by an immensity. The Brahmins have four sacred 
books, called Vedas, which are supposed by them to have 
been revealed by God. The Jesuits of Madura forged a 
fifth veda, and pretended that it was revealed to the chief 
Brahmin of the pagoda of Cheringham, by the God of 
the other four. So artfully did they imitate the style of 
the genuine vedas, that their forgery imposed even on 
some Brahmins, and for many years it was received as 


1 Cahours, ii. 174, et scq. 3 Ib. ii. 175. 3 Ib. ubi supra, 169. 
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It was still the rage of conquest, still the rage of 
domination ;—only the means were altered, and, to all 
intents and purposes, less disastrous to humanity, be- 
cause all the evil was on the side, or, rather, the head, 
of the Jesuits, and the scheme would necessarily 
betray and defeat itself after a few years of unenviable 
triumphs. 

And they turned Pariahs as well :—whilst the Jesuit- 
Saniassis rigidly conformed to the Brahminic law of 
exclusion, and would hold no communication with the 
caste, or rather out-caste, of the Pariahs, the Jesuits 
Emmanuel Lopez, Acosta, and many others, shrank and 
sank to the revolting degradation, and became—so as to 
complete the universal scheme—Jesuit-Pariahs. “ What 
a comical sight it was,” says a traveller, “to see two 
brothers, members of the same Order, two friends, and 
yet, wherever they happened to meet, unable to eat 
together, nor lodge in the same house, not even to 
speak to each other! One was arrayed in splendid 
costume like a great lord; he was mounted on a costly 
steed, or was pompously borne in a palanquin ; whilst 
the other was a half-naked vagrant, covered with rags, 
on foot, and surrounded with beggars, whose accoutre- 
ment was still more wretched than his own. The 
missioner of the nobles stalked with head erect, and 
deigned to salute nobody. The poor gourou of the 
Pariahs from a distance saluted his approaching brother, 
laid himself prostrate as he passed, and placed his hand 
on his mouth, in order that his breath might not infect 
the doctor of the nobles. The latter eat only rice pre- 
pared by Brahmins ; and the former fed on some cast- 
away piece of putrid flesh—the fare of his companions.”! 


! Perrin, Voyage dans l’Indostan, ii. 106, 107. 
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for instance, to some distant forest or unknown path- 
way. Others lie down at night in perfect health, and 
awake next morning with their bodies all bruised with 
blows which they have received [from the devils], and 
which have forced them to utter fearful cries during the 
night. The devil frequently appears to the catechumens 
under a hideous form, and reproaches them, in the 
most cutting terms, for abandoning the gods adored in 
the country. I have baptised a Hindoo,” says Bouchet, 
“who was carried all at once from the path which led 
to the church to another, where he saw the devil hold- 
ing in his hand a scourge, or cow-hide (nerf de beuf), 
with which he threatened to beat him if he did not 
give up his resolution to meet me there.”! 

“ A short time ago,” says Jesuit Le Gac, writing to 
the governor of Pondicherry, “a heathen, who has 
Christian relatives, and who is only waiting for the 
conclusion of a marriage to follow their example, sitting 
one evening at his house-door, in the moonlight, saw a 
man in appearance like one of their false gods, who 
came and sat beside him. He held in one hand a 
trident, and in the other a small bell, with an empty 
gourd, which is used in asking alms. The spectre 
frowned upon him with a threatening glance ; but the 
proselyte, who had heard something of the virtue of the 
sign of the cross, made that adorable sign, and the 
spectre disappeared.” ? 

Amongst their numerous discoveries or verifications, 
we are indebted to the Jesuits for the attestation of a 
popular notion which the learned have considered ridi- 
culously apocryphal. In Cochin China the Jesuits went 
forth in pursuit of the devil on one occasion, when 
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answer, there to burn with the false gods whom they 
have adored. Lastly, the father demanded of him, 
Which was the true religion? and the devil answered 
from the mouth of the possessed, that there was none 
true except that which was taught by the missionary, 
and that it alone led to heaven.”! 

Woe to the heretic that might chance to be present 
during those formidable exorcisms! Father Calmette 
tells of a Lutheran convert and his wife, who happened 
to be in Tanjore, when a heathen exorcism was per- 
forming ; and while they were incautiously looking on, 
the devil, vacating the person possessed, entered into 
the female heretic. The exorcist, being much surprised, 
asked the devil the meaning of this: “ The reason is,” 
answered he, “ that she is my property, just as much as 
the other.” The terrified husband brought his wife to 
the Roman Catholic Church at Elacourichi, and there, 
having asked pardon of God, he took a little earth, 
which he first moistened with his tears, and putting it 
on his wife’s head with lively faith, she was instantly 
dispossessed. This fact, adds Father Calmette, is public 
and unquestionable—c’est un fait public et constant !? 
In effect, the missioners used to say that “the devil is 
the best catechist in the mission” ! 3 

The same veracious Chronicle, so curious and edifying, 
affirms a most desirable charity in wild beasts, as well 
as evangelism in devils. In a letter to an Ursuline nun 
at Toulouse, Father Saignes says: “ My church is built 
at the foot of a high chain of mountains, from which 


1 Lett Edif. xiii. 67. 2 Lett. Edif. xiii, 360, 

> Lett. Edif. xiii 64. “C'est aussi ce qui fait dire aux missionnaires que le 
démon est le meilleur catéchiste de la mission, parcequ’il force pour ainsi dire 
plusieurs idolatres de se convertir, foroé lui-méme par la toute-puissance de celui 
à qui tout est soumis.” 
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Where, in fact, should we look for miracles, if not in 
this wonder-land of Madura? A bare enumeration of 
them would fill many pages. At Cotate, or Kotar, in 
the south, near Cape Comorin, there was a church built 
over the spot where Xavier is said to have been mira- 
culously preserved from flames. In it the Christians 
had erected a large cross, which speedily became famous 
even among the “ idolaters, by a very great number 
of miracles.” Formerly, water was burnt instead of 
oil, in the lamps suspended before the image of the 
saint. This was only an imitation ; for Eusebius, the 
antique historian, tells of a similar pious fabrication, 
ascribed to Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, who changed 
water into the “fatness of oil.” This is one of the 
worst features in the Jesuits: —all that ever was 
vile, ridiculous, absurd, mendacious, they shamelessly 
imitated, and forced down the throats of their miser- 
able, pitiable devotees in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. Xavier continued to work miracles in the 
church of Cotate every day and in the South he 
performed so many prodigies for the idolaters, that 
there was great danger of their worshipping him 
as a god. “They look upon him,” says Jesuit Martin, 
“as the greatest man who has appeared in these 
last times :”—and well they might, with such eternal 
rogueries with which the Jesuits sought to exalt them- 
selves in the name of the simple enthusiast. “They 
call him Peria Padriar —that is, the great Padre 
—and there are even grounds to fear that they may 
rank him among their false divinities, notwithstanding 
the care we take in informing them of the kind of 
worship which is really his due. Nevertheless, they 
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found once more that his son was perfectly cured!" 
There are two or three exceptional and remarkable 
points in this miracle—one of them pointing to the 
systematic roguery of the Jesuits, in making their skill 
in medicine the means of “practising” on the poor 
pagans in more ways than one: but I will leave the 
matter to the reader, and pass on to another curious 
method for raising funds. 

Xavier was a patron of lotteries. It is curious to find 
this contrivance amongst the early Jesuit-pagans of the 
Edifying Letters. A number of Hindoos, from 500 to 
1,000, associated for this purpose :—each put a fanam 
every. month into a common purse, until a considerable 
sum was collected: then each wrote his name on a 
separate slip, and put it into a common receptacle. 
The vessel was well shaken, and a little child, putting 
his hand into it, drew out a mame, The person 
whose name was first drawn forth, was the successful 
candidate, and received the whole sum. “ By this 
means,’ says Jesuit Martin, “ which is very innocent, 
persons who had been very poor, became suddenly well 
off, and remained comfortable ever after.” Now it 
seems that a covetous heathen had embarked in two of 
these lotteries, and being anxious for success in both, 
bethought himself of St. Francis Xavier, the Peria 
Padriar, or miracle-machine of the Jesuits. He went 
to Cotate, and in the church promised the saint five 
fanams, provided he favoured him in the drawing of the 
first lottery. He loudly proclaimed what he had done ; 


I Lett. Edif. x. 86. We are, however, expressly told that this cure effected 
by the Jesuit-surgeon, made no further impression on the pagans : “ neither 
the father nor any one of that prodigious multitude of pagans, who could not 
deny a fact so striking and public, ever thought of becoming a Christian.” —J bid. 
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-—the proceeds being “ordinarily employed in main- 
taining orphans or feeding poor pilgrims who visited the 
shrine of the saint.” Much as this fact may seem to be 
a “calumny,” it is, nevertheless, in the Curious and 
Edifying Letters :— 

“They bring their children to the church at a certain 
age, and there publicly declare them to be the slaves of 
the saint, by whose intercession they have received life, 
or have been preserved from death. After which the 
people assemble ; the child is put up for sale as a slave, 
and the parents receive her back, by paying to the 
church, the price offered by the highest bidder.”* An 
instance is then given of “a Christian woman who, 
having had a daughter in the very year when she made 
her vow, reared her up with great care for three years, 
in order that the price which might be offered for her 
should be more considerable, and that thus her offering 
should be greater. And then she came and presented 
her to the church, according to custom.”2 What hap- 
pens when the parents are not able to raise the money, 
is shrouded in judicious darkness. 

Strange that these facts could edify the Christians of 
Europe. Still they were boldly put forth—the pagan- 
christianism of the Jesuits was boastfully exhibited. 
“The missionaries,” says Father Tachard, “had re- 
solved to assume the dress and the manner of living of 


! Lett. Edif. x. 89. “On les amène à l'église & un certain age et on les 
déclare publiquement pour esclaves du saint, par l'intercession de qui ils ont 
reçu la vie ou ils ont été préservés de la mort ; après quoi le peuple s'assemble, 
Penfant est mis à Penchère comme un esclave, et les parens le retirent en payant 
a VEglise le prix qu'en a offert le plus haut enchérisseur.” 

2 Lett. Edif. x. 89. “La femme Chrétienne dont je parle, ayant eu une fille 
Pannte méme qu'elle fit son vou, elle Péléva avec un grand soin pendant trois 
a ns, afinque le prix qu'on offrerait fút plus considerable et qu’ainsi son affrande 
fat plus forte. Elle vint ensuite selon la coutume, la presenter à 1'église.” 
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foot with latchets, while the Indian sandals have no 
other hold than a wooden knob, between the great toe 
and the one next it.”? 

Thus equipped, boldly they went forth, doubtles 
exhibiting the frightful though ridiculous penances and 
postures of the Saniassi, whom they were compelled to 
copy with the utmost fidelity—for “our whole attention 
is given,” writes Father De Bourges, “to the concealing 
from the people that we are what they call Feringees,— 
the slightest suspicion of this on their part, would 
oppose an insurmountable obstacle to the propagation 
of the faith”2  “ The missionaries are not known to 
be Europeans,” says Father Martin; “if they were 
believed to be so, they would be forced to abandon the 
country ; for they could gam absolutely no fruit what- 
ever. The conversion of the Hindoos is nearly im- 
possible to evangelical labourers from Burope : I mean 
impossible to those who pass for Europeans, even though 
they wrought miracles.”* So again, writing of the visit 
of the Jesuit-bishop Lainez to Aur, he says: “No other 
bishop until now had dared to penetrate into the 
interior, because, being ignorant of the language and 
customs of Madura, he would be sure to pass for a 
Feringee or European, in the opinion of the Hindoos, 
which would have been the absolute ruin of Christianity.” * 
A famous heathen penitent was almost persuaded by 
some missionaries on the coast, where they appeared as 
Europeans, to embrace “the Christian religion ;” but 
the idea of uniting himself to the despicable Feringees 
gave him great uneasiness. “Seeing this,” says Jesuit 
Martin, “ we resolved to send him to Madura, to be 
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mission. In addition to more than a hundred adults 
from other distinguished castes, whom he has baptised, 
he counts amongst his neophytes nine Brahmins ; that 
is to say, he alone has in eight months baptised more 
adult Brahmins than nearly all the missionaries of 
Madura have baptised in ten years. If these conversions 
continue, as we have reason to hope, he may be called the 
Apostle of the Brahmins ; and should God give grace to 
a great number of these learned nobles, so that they 
embrace Christianity, all the other castes will be easily 
converted.” ! 

Father de la Fontaine died fifteen years afterwards ; 
but neither he nor any of his brethren has yet been 
called “the Apostle of the Brahmins.” 

The Roman Saniassis were more successful in imposing 
on the simple country people of the lower castes. They 
gained over a considerable number of Sudras ; but the 
bulk of their converts were Pariahs—just as in the 
times of Xavier, and subsequently. Father Mauduit 
unfolds, as follows, the economy of the glorious mission 
—curious, if not very edifying. “The catechist of a 
low caste,” says he, “can never be employed to teach 
Hindoos of a caste more elevated. The Brahmins and 
the Sudras, who form the principal and most numerous 
castes, have a far greater contempt for the Pariahs, 
who are beneath them, than princes in Europe can feel 
for the scum of the people. They would be dishonoured 
in their own country, and deprived of the privileges of 
their caste, if they ever listened to the instructions 
of one whom they look upon as infamous. We must 
therefore have Pariah catechists for the Pariahs, and 
Brahmninical catechists for the Brahmins, which causes 
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illustrates the position of these pious impostors. Father 
Martin is the chronicler, and modest Father Bouchet is 
the worthy hero. Among the angels of Madura, there 
were three catechists, who, for certain reasons, were 
deprived of their offices. In revenge, they determined 
to ruin the missionaries and the mission. With this 
“detestable” purpose, they formed three heads of 
accusation against the fathers. The first was, that 
they were Feringees, or Europeans; that they had 
never paid tax or tribute to the prince of the country ; 
and, lastly, that they had caused a monk of another 
Order to be murdered, on account of which the pope 
refused to canonise Father John de Britto. But the 
most formidable aspect of the affair was, that these 
exasperated catechists offered twenty thousand crowns 
to the prince, provided he would exterminate the 
Christians, and drive away Father Bouchet, against 
whom they were especially incensed. On the very 
same authority of Father Martin, we are informed that 
the yearly salary of a catechist was from eighteen to 
twenty crowns; and it is somewhat hard to guess 
whence came the 20,000; but veracious Father Martin 
is not the man to spoil a good story for a few thousands 
of crowns, more or less. Now, the prince regent in 
question was the most perfectly disinterested and 
greatest minister who ever bore rule in Madura. 
Nevertheless, Father Bouchet did not think it judicious 
to appear before this disinterested judge empty-handed ; 
but, according to the custom of the country, he carried 
with him a present, and this present, though Father 
Bouchet speaks of it as a trifle (peu de chose), was by 
no means despicable. It consisted of a terrestrial globe, 
two feet in diameter, with the names written in Tamed; . 
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European, which was to be avoided above all things, 
because this prince has so great a horror of Feringees, 
that, although engaged in a disastrous war, he expelled, 
not long since, some very skilful artillery-men, (who were 
in his service, and seemed indispensable to him) as soon 
as he found out that they were Europeans,”—-whether 
they were lay-brother Jesuits is not stated, but it is pro- 
bable enough, all things considered. However, we see the 
immense difficulty and jeopardy of this terrible interview. 
The Jesuit “took his wise and necessary precautions,” 
and “hoped in the goodness of God, who holds the 
hearts of princes in his hands,” &c., &c., and “he was 
not deceived.” The prince was delighted with the 
wonderful globe : the queen was rejoiced with the shell- 
work and the bracelets : the Jesuit was covered with a 
piece of gold brocade, sprinkled with rose-water, and 
seated on the same sofa with the prince, “so that their 
knees were in contact”—et mit méme ses genouxr sur 
ceux du pére, which shews how completely every suspi- 
cion of his being an European was lulled to rest by this 
imitative Jesuit. He was himself surprised at the perfect 
success of the imposture. More than five hundred 
persons were present, the majority of whom were 
Brahmins! He was then paraded through the streets 
of Trinchinopoly, in a magnificent state palanquin, to the 
sound of trumpets, like Mordecai of old, “from which 
the modesty of Father Bouchet had much to suffer,” 
says his brother Jesuit Martin. Finally he was assured, 
that anything he asked should be granted. “The success 
of this sort of triumph” he continues, “ strengthened 
the neophytes in their faith, and finally determined a 
great number of idolaters to ask for holy baptism,” after 
the great Brahmin, “ who had come from the north and 
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than the old, and so lead the people to suspect that he 
was a Feringee‘ At other times their terror, in that 
“ hypocrisy invisible, except to God alone” and them- 
selves, was almost sublime :—an anonymous missionary, 
who had been thrown into prison, preferred to die in 
his bonds rather than be indebted for his liberty to 
Europeans on the coast, whose interference in his behalf 
might give rise to a suspicion that he was connected 
with them.? It reminds us of Garnet, anxious to the 
last moment for the fame of his Company—equivocating 
to the very judgment-seat of God. The sublimity of 
the thing is like that of Milton’s Satan—impelled with 
one absorbing “idea ”—and lurking in Eden amidst the 
beasts in congregation, 


« oa himself now one, 
Now other, as their shape served best his end.” 


It may be taken for granted, that when Christian 
missionaries assumed the orange cloth and the tiger’s 
skin to sit on, in their audiences with the native princes, 
and professed by the most evident implication, if not 
by positive assertion (probable enough), to have sprung 
from the head of the divine Brahma ; it may be taken 
for granted with such premises, that they must have 
allowed in their followers a like conformity to the 
superstitions of the country, even although Father 
Tremblay has asserted in the most confident terms, 
that a native Christian could scarcely endure so much as 
to look upon an idol—an edifying result for the curious, 
but unthinking, all-swallowing devotees of Europe. Now 
let us assist at a grand Christian solemnity contrived by 
the Jesuit-mind. | 


1 Lett. Edif. xiv. 41. 2 Ibid. xiii. 24. 
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the spectators idolaters ; but the woman represents the 
Virgin Mary of Rome, and the actors in this scandalous 
scene are the Christian angels of Madura.’ 

If in excuse of these disgusting mockeries of Chris- 
tianity, we are reminded of examples in the Bible, 
connected with the names of Miriam and David before the 
Ark, and all the house of Israel, on certain festive occa- 
sions, without condescending to point out the impossible 
similitude, we may boldly, heartily, and righteously ask 
—are we to copy every sample recorded in the Bible! 
It is, in truth, a bitter experience, that man’s worst 
selfishness and vilest passions shrink not from appealing 
to deeds, which a false interpretation confounds with 
the principles of Christian uprightness, sufficiently salient 
in the book, without requiring any other medium than 
each individual nature, through mind and heart 
enlightened, to promote right action. 


1 Norbert, i. 64, et seg. ; Mackay, p. 25. The Abbe Dubois, himself a more 
modern missionary, thus writes on the subject in 1823, showing how the “cus- 
tom ” had descended and was still in vigour : “ The Hindoo pageantry is chiefly 
seen in the festivals celebrated by the native Christians. Their processions in 
the streets, always performed in the night time, have indeed been to me, at all 
times, a subject of shame. Accompanied with hundreds of tom-toms (small 
drums), trumpets, and all the discordant noisy music of the country,—with num- 
berless torches, and fire-works,—the statue of the saint placed on a car which is 
laden with garlands of flowers, and other gaudy ornaments, according to the 
taste of the country,—the car slowly dragged by a multitude shouting all along 
the march,— the congregation surrounding the car all in confusion, several among 
them dancing, or playing with small sticks, or with naked swords: some 
wrestling, some playing the fool, all shouting, or conversing with each other, 
without any one exhibiting the least sign of reapect or devotion—such is the 
mode in which the Hindoo Christians of the inland country celebrate their festi- 
vals." In fact, Dubois expressly says that “the first missionaries,” +. e. the 
Jesuits, “incumbered the Catholic worship with an additional superstruction of 
outward show, unknown in Europe, which, in many instances, does not differ 
much from that prevailing among the Gentiles, and which is far from proving a 
subject of edification to many a good and sincere Roman Catholic.”— Dubois, 
Letters, pp. 69, 70. 
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their inventive faculties to the construction of curious 
and edifying contrivances, in India, as elsewhere. The 
traveller, Mandelslo, at Goa, in 1639, describes an enter- 
tainment given by the fathers, at which the archbishop 
of the colony was present :— 

“At the upper end of the pillar came out a flower, 
made like a tulip, which opened of itself, while they 
danced, till at last there came out of it an image of the 
blessed Virgin with her child in her arms, and the pillar 
itself opened in three several places to cast out perfumed 
waters like a fountain. The Jesuits told us, that by that 
invention they represented the pains they had taken in 
planting, among the pagans and Mahometans of those 
parts, the Church of God, whereof our Saviour is the 
only pillar, or corner stone. There came in also one 
man alone, who was covered with birds’ nests, and 
clothed and masked according to the Spanish mode, who 
began the farce of this comedy by ridiculous and fan- 
tastic postures ; and the dance was concluded with the 
coming in of twelve boys, dressed like apes, which they 
imitated in their cries and postures. As we took leave 
of our entertainers, they told us that they made use of 
these divertisements, as well to reduce the pagans and 
Mahometans of those parts to the embracing of the 
Christian religion by that kind of modern devotion, as 
to amuse the children, and divert them after their 
studies.” This contrivance throws some light on the 
miraculous water issuing from “St. Thomas’s Cross,” 
before described, with its changing colours, cloud, and 
profuse perspiration, as minutely described by the 
Jesuit Tachard. 

The dancers attracted also the special admiration of 


' Ma ndelslo, Travels into the Indies, Book ii. ; Mackay, p. 26. 
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of the country are required to be present; and there is a 
dance, to which the Christian women are invited—those 
that do not go voluntarily being compelled to attend. 
Fra Bartolomeo applied to the heathen magistrate to 
prevent the overseers of the temple from compelling the 
Christians to be partakers in this detestable festival. 
“The overseers, however,” says he, “ found means to 
make a thousand excuses, and always referred to anctent 
usage.” * 

Nor was this all. The distinction of castes was 
rigorously observed. The Pariahs had separate churches, 
fonts, confessionals, and communion-tables. Marriages 
were celebrated between children seven years old, and 
with nearly the whole idolatrous ceremonial of the 
heathens. The wives of the Christians had suspended 
from their necks the indecent Taly, representing the 
god Pollear, the disgusting Priapus of the Greeks. The 
Brahmin retained his poita ; the sandal-wood and the 
ashes of cow’s dung were applied, and charmed the 
body as before, by the virtue of the goddess Lakshmi— 
cleansing from sin. These ashes were blessed by the 
missionaries, and used by the Christians of Madura. 
When they rubbed the powder on the head and forehead, 
they used the formula— May the god Shiva be within 
my head!” When they rubbed it on the chest, they 
said—‘ May the god Rudren be in my breast!” When 
applied to the neck, they said—“ May Ishuren be in 
my neck!” When to the shoulders, they said—“ May 
Bhairab be in my shoulders!” In like manner there is 
a distinct god, and a distinct invocation, for the arms, 
the ears, the eyes, the groin, the back, the stomach, the 
legs, the knees, and feet ; and they conclude all these 


' Voyage to the East Indies, p. 119; Mackay, p. 27. 
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recalled in disgrace, to be sent out, shortly afterwards, 
the reluctant but obedient tool of the Jesuits. 

About the same time, in the year 1701, arose a 
persecution of the Christians in Tanjore, caused by a 
public outrage on the idols of the country, during one 
of the processions in Pondicherry. The images of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva were broken to pieces by 
a native Christian, who represented St. George in a 
religious tragedy got up by the Jesuits. Father 
Tachard assures us that twelve thousand Christians 
stood firm in the hour of trial, and endured the most 
cruel sufferings for the faith! On the contrary, Nor- 
bert assures the pope that, to the shame of their 
Christian profession, not ove was ready to seal his 
faith with his blood; and that, while a few families 
fled to the coast for shelter, the Christians of Tanjore 
flocked by thousands to the pagodas, to renounce 
Christ, and receive the indelible mark of Vishnu, 
branded on their shoulders. Two Jesuits were cap- 
tured: one died in prison, the other was liberated on 
condition of his leaving the kingdom :—the mission of 
Tanjore was utterly ruined, the Christian worship 
being utterly prohibited.? 

And then the famous struggle began respecting the 
Malabar rites. In their conduct towards the monkish 
missionaries, the Jesuits in India had exhibited the 
same exclusiveness w hichembittered the English mission.® 
It may, therefore, be supposed that no good feeling 
existed between the religious rivals; but it would be 
scarcely fair to attribute the representations against 


1 Lett. Edif. x. 317; Mackay, p. 29. 2 Platel, i. 74, et seq. 
3 See Platel, i. 72, for an instance with regard to the Capuchins, whom they 
strove to dislodge from Tanjore. 
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neophytes.” Other Jesuits took the same oath, which 
was attested by their signatures. Bouchet and Lainez 
proceeded to Rome with the document ; the Jesuits m 
India made every effort to put down the agitation 
against their system ; and Tournon, who had gone to 
China on the same investigation, was thrown into 
prison, it is said, at the instance of the Jesuits. There 
he died, not without accusing the fathers of his many 
bitter sufferings. In vain Clement XI. issued breve 
after breve ; in vain the Jesuits were branded as “alike 
obstinate and impudent :”—they firmly held to. their 
beloved rites, and practised them as devoutly as ever.' 

At length the famous and very learned Benedict 
XIV., having been raised to the papal chair, and 
wishing to put a stop to this scandalous contest, issued 
a very rigorous bull in several articles, by which he 
formally and expressly condemned and reprobated all 
the superstitious practices (a list of which was contained 
in the instrument), till then tolerated by the missionaries, 
and required that the whole of them, of whatever order 
or dignity they might be, should bind themselves by a 
solemn oath, taken before a bishop, to conform themselves, 
without any tergiversation whatever, to the spirit and 
letter of the decree :—it was moreover ordered, that 
the decree should be read and published every Sunday 
in all churches and chapels, in the presence of the con- 
gregation, and a promise of submission to it be required 
from all the converts.? 

These orders were reluctantly complied with; and 
the result at once confirmed the clamorous charges 
against the Jesuits, with respect to the objectionable 
rites they permitted. A great number of the proselytes 


1 Dubois, pp. 8, ef seg. ; Platel, iii. ; Mackay, pp. 30, 41. 2 Dubois, p. 10. 
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and as a strong instance of what I asserted above, that 
there was to be found among them, nothing else but a 
vain phantom of Christianity, without any real or prac- 
tical faith, I will, with shame and confusion, quote the 
following scandalous instance. When the late Tippoo 
Sultan sought to extend his own religious creed all over 
his dominions, and make by little and little all the 
inhabitants in Mysore, converts to Islamism, he wished 
to begin this fanatical undertaking with the native 
Christians living in his country, as the most odious to 
him, on the score of their religion. In consequence, in 
the year 1784, he gave secret orders to his officers 
in the different districts, to make the most diligent 
inquiries after the places where the Christians were to 
be found, and to cause the whole of them to be seized 
on the same day, and conducted under strong escorts to 
Seringapatam. This order was punctually carried into 
execution ; very few of them escaped ; and we have it 
from good authority, that the aggregated number of 
the persons seized in this manner, amounted to more 
than 60,000. Some time after their arrival at Seringa- 
patam, Tippoo ordered the whole to undergo the rites of 
circumcision, and be made converts to Mahometanism. 
The Christians were put together during the several 
days that the ceremony lasted: and, oh shame! oh 
scandal! will it be believed in the Christian world ? no 
one, not a single individual among so many thousands, 
had courage enough to confess his faith under this trying 
circumstance, and become a martyr to his religion. The 
whole apostatised en masse, and without resistance, or 
protestations, tamely underwent the operation—no one 
among them possessing resolution enough so say, ‘I am 
a Christian, and will rather die than renounce my 
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expulsion of the rival missionaries. the Jesuits had been 
wisely retained by the emperor as men whom he could 
not dispense with. due regard beimg had to their versa- 
tile talents and useful qualifications) Twenty learned 
Jesuits, with the admirable Parrenin. basked m the 
uncertain rays of royal favour, whilst their less gifted, 
less qualified, if not less accommodating rivals in the 
mission, were banished the country. This “ singular 
position,” as Cretineau calls it, is thus described by 
Father Gaubil in a letter from Pekin, in 1726 :—“ 

Jesuits have here three large churches: they baptise 
annually 3000 exposed infants To judge from the 
confessions and communions there are about 3000 male 
communicants, and about 4000 female Christians. In 
this number there are only four or five small mandarins, 
two or three literati: the rest are poor people. I do not 
know the number of the literati and mandarins who, 
being Christians, do not frequent the sacraments ; and 
I do not exactly see how, in the circumstances, a man- 
darin or any of the literati can do so and comply with 
the «locrees of our holy father the pope. The Christian 
princes, whoso fervour and misfortunes you witnessed, 
with two othor princes, have renounced their dignities 
wud appointments to live as Christians! Thus we 


' Voltaire makos somo sensiblo remarks on this proscription. The emperor 
toll the Jemulta : “If you have been able to deceive my father, don't expect 
tu decealve mo in like manner.” “In spite of the wise commands of the 
empar," ways Voltaire, “some Jesuits returned secretly into the provinces :— 
thuy ware condemned to death for having manifestly violated the laws of the 
empi, Fhua wo execute the Huguenot preachers in France, who come to 
take thelr gatherings, in spite of the king’s orders. This fury of proselytism is 
the peoullar diatempor of our climates :—it has been always unknown in 
Upper Aula,  Thoso nations have never sent missionaries into Europe. 
(ue uatlune alane have desired to drive their opinions, like their com- 
eras to the two vxtremitios of the globe. The Jesuits even brought down 
loath upon several Chinamon, especially on two princes of the blood, who 
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more than five or six thousand. It is useless to fill your 
heart with bitterness in assuring you that, had it not 
been for the past disputes, there would have been four 
or five millions of Christians in China.”? 

These were splendid prospects to be realised by the 
baptism of exposed infants—the frightful practice of 
the Chinese as rife as ever. Two thousand five hundred 
in two years thus “went to heaven”—sont allés au ciel ; 
and but for the persecution, the work would have 
been regularly set on foot in several large towns, and in 
a few years, “ we would have sent to heaven more than 
20,000 little children per annum,—on auratt envoyé par 
an dans le ciel plus de vingt mille petits enfans.”? 

Parrenin had continued the functions of grand man- 
darin and mediator between the Russians and the Chinese 
as usual. Bouvet, the imperial geographer, plied his 
compasses as before. Gaubil was the imperial inter- 
preter of Europe at the Court of China, and had 
succeeded to Parrenin as director of the college for 
the young Manchous, after the death of the grand 
mandarin. His multitudinous labours in the service of 
the emperor were not interrupted. The Chinaman 
consented to receive the Jesuits as artists and mathema- 
ticians, whilst he rejected or proscribed them as missio- 
naries.? And nothing could be more reasonable than 
the reply made by the emperor’s brother to Parrenin, 
respecting the proscription of the religion in question. 
The Jesuit candidly published the reply : — “ Your 
affairs,” said the prince, “embarrass me. I have read 
the charges against you. Your continual quarrels with 
the other Europeans, respecting the rites of China, have 
injured your cause immensely. What would you say, if, 


1 Apud Cretineau, v. 74. ° Ib. 76. 1 Ib. 77, 78, 79. 
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fulmined the last bull against the Chinese rites, which 
the lapse of four-and-twenty years had ripened again in 
the hot-bed of the missionary scheme. “ After the 
Bull, Ex ilâ die,” said the pope to the Jesuits, “by 
which Clement XI. thought he had put an end to the 
disputes, it seemed just and proper that those who 
make special profession of obedience to the Holy See, 
should submit with humility and simplicity to that 
solemn decree, and it was not to be expected that we 
should see them creating new obstacles. Nevertheless, 
disobedient and specious men have thought of evading 
the prescriptions of the Bull, as though it were only a 
simple ecclesiastical precept, or else as though it had 
been weakened by certain permissions granted by the 
patriarch Mezzabarba, when he performed the functions 
of apostolic visitor in these countries.’ The terrible 
Bull, Omnium solicitudinum, rushed forth as the exter- 
minating angel of the mission. The clamours of envy 
or the sting of resisted authority—and the deference to 
public opinion in Europe—roused the popedom to an 
expedient interference in the equivocal method of the 
Jesuits. As philosophers, the latter defended their 
Chinese scheme of Christianity ; and philosophically we 
are compelled to award them the glory of unlimited 
knowledge of the character and institutions of the 
pagans, on whom they would engraft the religion of 
Rome. Based on this undeniable foundation, they were, 
perhaps, more than a match for their opponents—their 
logic ought to have been triumphant—but they were 
condemned. On the former occasion they had made 
signs of resistance. “ The men the most devoted to the 
authority of Rome,” says Cretineau, “were about to 
wage against it a war for the settlement of evangelical 
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circumstances,” says their latest historian. Father De 
Ventavon resided at the court in the capacity of mecha- 
nician to the emperor. The lay-brothers, Castiglione 
and Attiret, were his favourite painters. Father Haller- 
stein presided over the tribunal of the mathematics. 
Some of the Jesuits made clocks with moving figures; 
others applied to the fine arts, or the mechanical arts, 
for inventions that might be worthy to please Kiang- 
Loung : all tortured their wits to devise some means of 
averting the storm that growled over the heads of the 
Christians. Father Michael Benoit applied the prin- 
ciples of hydraulics. The spurting water, whose scien- 
tific management was as yet unknown in China, excited 
the applause of the emperor and his court. He desired 
to multiply the prodigy in his gardens, and Benoit was 
charged with the direction of the works. He thus 
gained frequent opportunities of seeing the emperor, in 
order to overcome his prejudices against the Christians 
and Europeans. Benoit set to the work: he did more, 
with the same good intention,—he studied the art of 
engraving in copper: he trained artists, and produced 
engravings. He initiated the emperor in the use of the 
telescope and the mystery of the air-pump. On the 
23rd of October, 17'74, Benoit succumbed under his 
labours. An artist by day, in order to be able during 
the night to fortify the perseverance of his catechumens, 
he died, to the regret of the emperor and that of the 
Jesuits. Fathers D’Arocha and Sikelport were the last 
props of that mission. In generous but barren efforts, 
the Jesuits exhausted their energies. At Tonquin, in 
the Madura, in Cochin China, the Fathers Alvarez, 
D’Abreu, and D’Acunha, fell under the sword of the 
executioner; and others, wandering hopeless, abandoned 
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by their flocks, beheld their hard-wrought missions 
crumbling to pieces, and vanishing into nought at the 
very time when the Company of Jesus was hurrying to 
her final crisis—the penumbra of fatal eclipse fringing 
the satellite of Rome.' 

The Dominicans, who took up the Chinese mission 
with reformed rigidity, only made a few fanatical 
martyrs, molested the nation—and then there was an 
end of that “Christianity.”? Neither Matteo Ricci 





/—— 2 


nor Adam Schall would haye made martyrs of the 
Chinamen. These Jesuits and their learned followers 
evidently had a favourable notion of the Chinese 


es v. 83, el seq. 

2 Four Dominicans were put to death, with a bishop of the same Order, and 
Pope Benedict had the satisfaction of pronouncing an eulogy “on the precious 
death of this holy bishop,” thus “sent to heaven ” by the horns of his bull.— 
Butler, Martyrs of China, Feb. 5. 'The Dominicans entered China as early as 
O A eee ae 

the fnith."—Butler, ibid. The Dominicans made “ martyrs,” but the Jesuits in 
China contented themselves with attesting their ceaseless industry and talents— 
the best kind of martyrdom unquestionably. 
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religious system—as may be evident from the sub- 
joined figure of one of their altars lately discovered at 
Shanghai. It certainly very emphatically attests the 
extent to which the accommodating Jesuits ingrafted 
their religion on that of the pagans—on their very 
altar of sacrifice uniting the heathen symbol of the 
Dragon, and the Spirit of Fire, with the Cross, the 
I.H.S. and nails of the Company.’ 

In no part of the world did the Jesuits achieve such 
success as in Japan; at all events, in their own 
numerical results. Judge from their asserted fact, that 
from 1603 to 1622, they converted exactly 239,339 
Japanese ; and seven years after they numbered 
upwards of 400,000. Every encouragement had been 
granted them by this very tolerant nation: they 
availed themselves of the fact, and flourished accord- 
ingly. United to the Portuguese they made commerce 
subservient to the scheme of reducing the whole country 
to the faith, apparently with the view of establishing a 
thoroughly Romish dynasty in the East, or in order to 
effectuate such a majority of partisans in the country, 
as would easily transfer the kingdom to Spain. The 
traders of Portugal, then subject to Spain, were bound 
by an oath not to trade with any natives but such 
as were Christians—a curious invention to influence 
the cupidity of the nation, particularly as the com- 
merce of the Portuguese was a source of certain wealth. 


1 This altar now stands in a cottage near Shanghai, one of the five Chinese 
ports opened to foreigners by the treaty lately concluded between the Chinese 
and the British. The drawing was taken by the Rev. T. M’Clatchie, one of the 
two missionaries sent by the Church Missionary Society toChina. Mr. M’Clatchie 
remarks that one of the most prominent objects in the altar is the heathen symbol 
of the dragon, adopted in order to gain converts.—From the Church Missionary 
Paper, No. cxxiii. 1846. 
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the Jesuits. By the law of the land they could claim 
the tenement, as a father was not permitted to alienate 
his property to the prejudice of his children. The 
Jesuits refused to surrender the donation. The inhe- 
ritors appealed to the emperor, already suspicious of the 
Jesuits and their Christians : the Dutchmen aggravated 
the incident,—gave them the forged letter before men- 
tioned ; they showed it to the emperor. Roused to 
action by the supposed plot in contemplation, he forth- 
with commanded the extirpation of the Portuguese and 
the native Christians.’ 

Their concealed partisans at the court notified the 
impending calamity, and the Christians were roused 
to defend their lives and their innocence in the approach- 
ing assault. Two noblemen headed the devoted victims 
—an army of 40,000 men and upwards. An imperial 
army was sent forth to crush the rebels: the Christians 
made representations to the emperor, protesting their 
readiness to throw down their arms, if their sovereign 
would consent to listen to their defence. One of the 
Christian leaders volunteered to be the bearer of the 
letter to the imperial general: he was seized and 
hanged in the sight of the Christians, who were forth- 
with attacked with impetuosity. The two armies were 
actually commanded by brothers—the sons of the 
nobleman who gave the calamitous house to the Jesuits. 
In the deadliest of the strife, the imperial leaders sought 
out their Christian brothers, whilst the latter strove 
to avoid their unnatural antagonists. Fierce and 
desperate was the struggle of the Christians: they 
outflanked and then surrounded the enemy, whom they 
routed with terrible slaughter. The utter extermination 


1 Tavernier, ubi supra. 
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ridiculous engravings, published in 1623, seems to have 
been the source of all other accounts of the persecution, 
written by Protestants or Catholics.’ 


1 The Latin title of the work is De Christianis apud Japonios Triumphis, &e 
Monachii, 1623. ‘I do not intend,” says Tavernier, “to enter into the details of 
these various modes of martyrdom :—there are many special narratives in which 
those writers, in order to do honour to their Company, have introduced maay 
fabulous particulars : but even to judge from the facts stated by the Dutch then» 
selves, it would be true to say that the Church never suffered, in so short a time, 
so cruel a persecution.” The Church of Rome has appointed a day in their 
Saints’ Calendar, to honour the memory of “the martyrs of Japan,” and “ the 
martyrs of China ”—all of them contributions either by the Jesuits or Pope 
Benedict X1V.,—with the usual blasphemous incrimination of “ Divine Provi- 
dence,” and the “ permission ” of God Almighty. It seems that heaven, as well 
as earth, must be ruled and regulated by the whims and pernicious notions of 
religious people” who, in all times since the Reformation, will meddle with the 
concerns of distant nations ;—striving to force upon them that religion which, if 
it were purely practised among them, would need no societies nor propagandas to 
induce its reception ; but which, in the universal system adopted, only serves te 
perpetuate affliction, and tax the credulous subscribers of Europe—whilet hungry 
and naked fellow-Christians cry for a helping hand around us. I cannot believe 
that Heaven approves of any of those rival schemes and speculations—neces- 
sarily abortive by the fact so evident to the heathen, that their would-be teachers 
and leaders to heaven, consign each other to the opposite place merely for differ- 
ing in articles of the very faith which is promulgated as the Christianity. 
Christians should agree among themselves before they attempt to unsettle the 
minds of the pagans, They should, moreover, reflect on all that the pagan must 
change in his manners and customs before he can be a Christian. In this matter 
halves will not do : he is perhaps a much more acceptable man to his Creator, 
as a pagan, than as a half-christian, or such as missionaries “report”? annually, 
and boast of in their “ Propagation Annals.” It is all very fine for devotees to 
read these wretched romances : but when we put questions to travellers, and 
converse with those who habitually visit the scenes of the alleged triumphs of 
faith, bitter convictions ensue, and we are compelled to believe that Jesuitism is 
universal. 

By Xavier’s own account, it is evident that the bonzas of Japan were a match 
for the missioner in argumentation ; and in the Conferences between the Danish 
Missionaries, &c., p. 341, there is a letter from a heathen to one of these 
missionaries, wherein the heathen gives the reasons why the Indians reject the 
Christian religion. “ You are much astonished,” says the heathen, “at our infi- 
delity. But give us leave to tell you, that you have not sufficiently proved our 
law to be false, and altogether erroneous ; nor so clearly and evidently proved 
the truth of your own, that we should inconsiderately change the religion of our 
fathers, for that of foreigners and sojourners in our land. For, I would have you 
know, that as the Christians and Mohammedans derive their laws from God,— 
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The only difference was, that the Japanese authorities 
thought that their reign was at stake in the increase of 
the proselytes: and there is no positive proof to the 
contrary. The persecution swelled the martyrology of 
Rome : but the Jesuit Solier nevertheless excessively 
blames the violence of the Japanese; and a certain 
abbé, in his History of the Japanese Church, “wonders 
at the depth of God’s judgments, that He should have 
permitted the blood of so many martyrs to be shed, 
without its having served, as in the first ages of the 
Christian Church, as a fruitful seed for the forming or 
producing new Christians.” “ Without presuming to 
inquire into the reasons which the Divine Wisdom may 
have for permitting at one time what it does not 
permit at another, it may be said that the Christianity 
of the sixteenth century had no right to hope for the 
same favour, and the same protection from God, as the 
Christianity of the three first centuries. The latter was 
a benign, gentle, and patient religion, which recom- 
mended to subjects submission to their sovereigns, and 
did not endeavour to raise itself to the throne by 
rebellions. But the Christianity which was preached 
to the infidels of the sixteenth century, was very dif- 
ferent :—it was a bloody, murderous religion, which 
had been used to slaughter for five or six hundred 
years. It had contracted a very long habit of main- 
taining and aggrandising itself, by putting to the sword 
all who resisted it. Fines, executions, the dreadful 
tribunal of the Inquisition, crusades, bulls exciting 
subjects to rebellion, seditious preachers, conspiracies, 
assassinations of princes, were the ordinary methods 
employed against those who refused submission to its 


1 Journal des Savans, 1689 ; Bayle, vi. 365 [F]. 
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them to weep and pray in darkness)’ They had to 
endure the contradiction of those they came to save, 
who often, after listening for months with apparent 
interest, so that the Jesuit began to hope they would 
soon be numbered with his converts, suddenly quitted 
him with cold and derisive words, and turned again to 
the superstitions of their tribe. Most of them, too, 
were martyrs to their faith, Few of their number 
‘died the common death of men, or slept at last 
in the grounds which their church had consecrated. 
Some, like Jogues, and Du Poisson, and Souel, sank 
beneath the blows of the infuriated savages, and their 
bodies were thrown out to feed the vulture, whose 
shriek, as he flapped his wings abbve them, had been 
their only requiem. Others, like Brebeuf, and Lallemand, 
and Sanat, died at the stake, and their ashes ‘ flew no 
marble tells us whither,’ while the dusky sons of the 
forest stood around, and mingled their wild yells of 
triumph with the martyr’s dying prayers. Others, 
again, like the aged Marquette, sinking beneath years of 
toil, fell asleep in the wilderness, and their sorrowing 
companions dug their graves in the green turf, where 
for many years the rude forest-ranger stopped to invoke 
their names, and bow in prayer before the cross which 
marked the sacred spot. But did these things stop the 
progress of the Jesuits? The sons of Loyola never 
retreated. The mission they founded in a tribe ended 
only with the extinction of the tribe itself. Their 
lives were made up of fearless devotedness and heroic 
self-sacrifice. Though sorrowing for the dead, they 
pressed forward at once to occupy their places, and, if 
needs be, share their fate. ‘Nothing,’ wrote Father 
Le Petit, after describing the martyrdom of two of his 
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But how little is known of all these men! The history 
of their bravery and suffering, touching as it is, has 
been comparatively neglected.”? 

Such is an American Protestant’s delightful description 
of the Jesuit-mission in North America, as deduced 
from the Edifying and Curious Letters, which he has 
translated and published “ as a contribution to the his- 
toricalrecords of his country.” The following very graphic, 
and very interesting narrative of a Jesuit missionary 
in Georgia, completes the picture. “Permit me,” writes 
@ correspondent to the London Magazine of 1760, 
“permit me to give the world some particulars of a son 
of Loyola, which will prove that Society’s attempts to 
found Jesuit-Commonwealths, have not been confined to 
South America ; but that they intended also to extend 
their sway over the copper-coloured tribes of the northern 
part of the Continent, and, perhaps, the seeds of disgust 
sowed amongst the Cherokees and Creeks, at the time 
I am about to mention, may have had a more baneful 
effect than it could, at that time, enter into the wisest 
heads to conceive. 

“ When the brave and worthy General Oglethorpe 
commanded in Georgia, and, by his extensive influence 
over the Indian nations around that colony, kept them 
in friendship and subjection to this crown; and in 
March, 1743, whilst he, with a detachment of his inde- 
fatigable regiment, and a large body of Indians, was 
making an incursion to the very gates of St. Augustine, 
one Preber, aGerman Jesuit, as he afterwards appeared 
to be, was sent prisoner to Frederica, by Captain Kent, 
who commanded at Fort Augusta-on-the-Main. Captain 
Kent had, for some time before, perceived a remarkable 


! The Rev. William Ingraham Kip. The Early Jesuit Missions, i. Preface. 
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dress and imprisonment could not disguise, attracted the 
notice of every gentleman at Frederica, and gained him 
the favour of many visits and conversations. 

“His economy was admirable. From his allowance 
of fish, flesh, and bread, he always spared, until he had 
by him a quantity on which he could regale, even with 
gluttony, when he allowed himself that liberty. ‘It is 
folly, he would say, ‘to repine at one’s lot in life. 
My mind soars above misfortune : in this cell I can 
enjoy more real happiness than it is possible to do in 
the busy scenes of life. Reflections upon past events, 
digesting former studies, keep me fully employed, whilst 
health and abundant spirits allow me no anxious, no 
uneasy moments. I suffer—though a friend to the 
natural rights of mankind—though an enemy to tyranny, 
usurpation, and oppression—and, what is more, I can 
forgive and pray for those that injure me. I ama 
Christian, and Christian principles always promote 
internal felicity.’ 

“ Sentiments like these, often expressed, attracted my 
particular notice, and I endeavoured to cultivate a 
confidence which he seemed to repose in me, more 
especially, by every kind office in my power. Indeed, 
had nothing else been my reward, the pleasing enter- 
tainment his conversation imparted, would have been a 
sufficient recompense. He had read much, was conver- 
sant in most arts and sciences; but in all greatly 
wedded to system and hypothesis. 

“ After some months’ intercourse, I had, from his own 
mouth, a confession of his designs in America, which 
were neither more nor less than to bring about a 
confederation amongst all the Southern Indians, to 
inspire them with industry, to instruct them in the arts 
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have a merciful God to pardon us. But, believe me— 
before the century is past, the Europeans will have « 
very small footing on this continent. 

“Thus, the Father, or nearly in these words, expressed 
himself, and often hinted that there were many more of 
his brethren who were yet labouring amongst the Indians 
for the same purposes. 

“The adventures of this remarkable man were ex- 
traordinary :— at present, I shall conclude this letter 
with one striking instance of his presence of mind and 
fortitude. 

“On the 22nd of March, 1744, the large magazine of 
bombs, and a small magazine of powder, at Frederica, 
by some accident were set on fire and blew up withs 
dreadful explosion. In a moment the town wore all the 
appearance of a bombardment, the inhabitants left their 
houses, and fled with the utmost consternation mto the 
adjacent woods and savannahs, whilst splinters of the 
bursting shells flew in the air to an amazing distance, con- 
sidering they were not projected from the usual instru- 
ments of destruction. The worthy and humane Captain 
Mackay, who then commanded in the garrison, imme- 
diately opened the doors of the prisons to all the captive 
Spaniards and Indians, and bade them shift for them- 
selves. A message was sent to Preber to the same 
purpose, which he politely refused to comply with, and 
in the hurry, he was soon forgotten. The bombs were 
well bedded as it providentially happened, and, start- 
ing at intervals, were some hours in discharging them- 
selves. When the explosion began to languish, some of 
us thought of the Jesuit, and went to his apartment, 
which, by the way, was not twenty paces from the 
bomb-house. After calling some time, he put forth his 
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indifference between man and wife. The Indian hus- 
bands were indifferent towards their wives, the wives 
towards their husbands, both towards their children, and 
these towards their parents ; but all were bound to the 
Jesuits. For the Jesuits they lived ; in them they had 
their being. An important result ensued. It was a 
notorious fact, that the population tended to a natural 
decrease: the rapidity of new accessions concealed the 
fact for a time ; but at the period of their most flourish- 
ing condition, the fact forced itself to the notice of the 
Jesuits, who thought they could, as in everything else, 
devise a method for mechanically promoting what they 
naturally hindered. ’ 

The “ perfect equality” enforced was, perhaps, one of 
the most active elements of internal decay. Man’s lowest 
instincts might, for a time, relish such a state of things ; 


1 This extraordinary Jesuit-method to promote the increase of population, is 
stated by Doblas, governor of the province of “ Conception,” one of the missions, 
in 1781. The following is a Latin translation of the curious passage, by 
Mr. Robertson (Letters, ii. 79, note): “Cúm audirem,” says Doblas, “ horis 
diversis noctú, tympanum pulsari, et preecipué ad auroram exorientem, inquisivi 
quorsum hic sonitus? Dixerunt mihi, semper consuetum esse totam gentem, 
secundum quietem, crebrd suscitare : hujus usus originem cognoscere volenti, 
responderunt mihi, propter notam indolem desidiosam Indorum, qui, labore quo- 
tidiano defessi, ineunt lectum, et per noctem totam dormiunt—hoc modo ofkciis 
conjugalibus non funotis—Jesuitas mandásse nonnullis horis noctü, tympanum 
pulsari hoc modo incitare maritos.” I have taken the liberty partially to correct 
the translation, which is still, however, not what the Jesuits would have given, 
had they mentioned this strange device in their annual letters. The original is 
in the Memoria sobre las Missiones, published at Buenos Ayres in 1836, by Don 
Pedro de Angelis. Speaking of Doblas, who was governor of the “ Conception” 
in 1781, Mr. Robertaon says : “ This was only fourteen years after the expulsion 
of the Jesuits ; so that the governor had the best opportunity for obtaining correct 
information. The acuteness of his mind, the simplicity of his narrative, and the 
impartiality of his judgment, all render him, in my opinion, one of the best 
authorities, and most entertaining writers on the Missiones. The narrative of 
what he observed is lamentably correct and amusing ; but his well-intentioned 
suggestions for amelioration were speculative and impracticable.’’— Letters on 
Paraguay, ii. 71, note. 
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by the people for their caciques, by conferring on them 
honourable offices, they might aspire to more authority 
than was at that time altogether convenient... .. The 
consequences of this régime could be hidden neither 
from the curates nor their superiors ; but their private 
interests occupied the place of first importance in all 
they did; and thus they adopted a method of ther 
own, the grand object of which was to keep the Indians 
aloof from every thing that could tend to rescue them 
from ignorance and degradation. When men acted 
upon this régime, and upon these principles of political 
economy, it cannot be matter of surprise, that, in the 
course of a hundred and fifty years, the period since 
these establishments were formed, such immense wealth 
should have been found in the churches, as in that fund 
called ‘the fund of the community.’ For my part, I 
am not astonished at this, when I consider the vast 
fertility of this province ; the complete subjugation of 
the Indians; that they were absolutely shut out from 
all intercourse with the Spaniards; and that, know- 
ing no other authority than that of the Jesuits, they 
became mere tools in their hands.” 

Property was rendered a dead-weight and embarrass- 
ment to the Indians. “Suppose an Indian, not spell- 
bound by the impressions made on his countrymen, as a 
result of their training and education : suppose such an 
Indian to be of an active laborious disposition : suppose 
that, stimulated by a spirit of industry, as well as by 
the advantages accorded to him by his township, of a 
free grant of arable land, and of bullocks to plough it, 
— he desires, by working on the days allowed him 
by “the Community” for this purpose, to make the 
fertility of the soil subservient to the amelioration of his 
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give his labour to “the community.” So the tobacco 
which he has gathered in on the days allowed him, is 
lost during those on which he must serve the fathers ; 
and in the end he collects nothing, or, if he does geta 
little, it is of bad quality. In the following year, when 
he had expected to reap some benefit from his cotton 
and sugar-cane plantations, he is sent off as a herd 
to the estancias, as a peon to the yerba-plantations, oras 
something else to some other place, in which he is con- 
strained to remain for some time. His whole labour has 
been in vain: he goes—he must go—wherever he is 
commanded ; and all on which he had placed his hope 
is abandoned, and all on which he had set his heart is 
lost. Cattle the Indian could neither possess nor breed 
—because, in consequence of his continually-required 
services to “the community,” he cannot herd them, and 
because all the other Indians, being subject to similar 
regulations, he can hire no man as a substitute.”? 

If American slavery be a desirable régime for men, 
then the Jesuit-régime in Paraguay may be deemed a 
model for governments. Accordingly, it required the 
utmost vigilance to keep it in its integrity, if the term 
can be applied to the system. One superior general 
presided as monarch over all the Missiones. He resided 
at Candilaria, as being a central point, from which he 
could readily visit the other establishments around him. 
He had two vice-superiors or lieutenants, under him, 
one on the banks of the Paraná, the other on those of 
the Uruguay. In addition to these functionaries, who 
conducted the more important business of ‘“ the commu- 
nity,” each township had its own curate or pai, assisted 


! Doblas, Memoria sobre las Missiones, apud Robertson, Letters on Paraguay, 
ii. p. 70, ct seq. 
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“There were a 100,000 Indian inhabitants in the 
missions, including men, women, and children. I value 
them at 40/. a-head, on this principle :—supposing 
only 30,000 of these to be working men, and that 
they earned only 20/. a-year, each; and of which 10/. 
went for their own subsistence and clothing, and 10/. to 
‘the community’ of the Jesuits, these men earned, by 
the labour of their slaves, 300,000/. per annum : that 
is, the clear gain arising from the labour of 30,000 
working men at 10/. each, being 300,0004 Now, if 
you take the whole Indian population at a 100,000, 
and value them, as property, at 40/ a-head, this 
will give the sum of 4,000,000/ An interest of 
300,000/. upon this, amounts only to seven-and-a-half 
per cent., which, in that country, is a low interest. 
The fact is, however, that the Jesuits got a great deal 
more, when all their mercantile profits arising from 
the labours of the Indians are taken into account; 
but allowing the statement to stand simply thus, the 
following may be taken as a correct, and by no means 
exaggerated estimate of the wealth of the Jesuitical 
body in the towns of Missiones. There were thirty of 
these towns. Some of them were on the eastern, some 
on the western banks of the Paraná. Candilaria was 
the capital; but if we take the establishment of San 
Ignacio Miní, in the territory of Entrerios, as an average 
of them, both with regard to population and other pro- 
perty, by finding the value of that establishment, and 
by multiplying the result by 30, we shall come to as 
near a demonstration as figures can afford of the whole 
missions, at the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits. 
On this priuciple, the following calculation will be found 
very accurate :— 
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VALUE OF THE MISSIONARY ESTABLISHMENT OF SAN 1GNacio MINI. 


3500 Indians at : ; - £40 Os.ahead. . . £140,000 
5000 head of horned cattle. . 0 8 , , 2,000 
1600 horses i 04 , 320 
2000 mares . 02 yy 200 
700 mules 08 , 280 
500 asses . 04 ,„ 100 
5000 sheep . 02 , E 500 
Buildings (church er padeno) , ‘ $ 20,000 
Territory, 4 leagues square =16 leagues, at 401. . ; ; 640 
Church-ornaments and plate . ; i ; : . 24,000 
So that the value of this Mission or Establishment was . . £188,040 


Now multiply this by 30, and what will be the result? Why, 5,641,200 


“More than five million and a-half of our money ; 
which was truly the capital possessed by the Jesuits in 
Missions alone: to say nothing of the value of their 
sumptuous Casas de temporalidades and churches in every 
town of America. Now this was certainly too great a 
capital for any body of men to possess in that com- 
paratively poor country, especially as the influence 
arising from it was increased by religious awe, political 
importance, and the means of physical resistance. Con- 
sidering that the most wealthy merchants in Assumption 
were not in possession of more than seven or eight 
thousand pounds ; the shop-keepers not more than four 
or five thousand ; the landed proprietors not more than 
three or four ; seeing that all these, bent upon their 
own individual aggrandisement, were incapable of being 
appreciated, as a body, for any purpose of national 
resistance, especially at the expense of their own 
fortunes, and not only so, but that a large portion of 
them were absolutely in league with the Jesuits ; it 
must be confessed that the latter had a great deal more 
than their due share of influence in the country. Every 
year was adding new proselytes to their sect, and fresh 
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adherents to their party ; so that what by their wealth, 
their religious and political sway, and their growing 
interest with private individuals, the measure of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, if at first it appear to have been 
harsh, will not perhaps be found, upon reflection, to 
have been either uncalled for, or premature.” ' 


1 Robertson, Letters on Paraguay, ii. 50, e seg. From a statistical table of the 
missionary towns of the Jesuits, drawn up at the time of their expulsion, it 
appears that the items of their temporalities in man and beast, were as follows :— 
21,036 families ; 88,864 souls ; 724,903 tame cattle (the wild being innumerable); 
46,936 oxen; 34,725 horses; 64,353 mares; 13,905 mules; 7505 asses; 
230,384 sheep ; 592 goate—all in thirty towns, ranging over three degrees of 
latitude,—from 26° 53’ S, to 29° 48'S. See the table, apud Robertson, ubi suprà 
ii. Appendix. 
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was passed through the ordeal—failed in all points, and 
was on the point of being dismissed as a hopeless block- 
head, when one of the Jesuits tried him in geometry. 
Nature responded : Clavius remained on the benches ; 
and became one of the first mathematicians of the age 
—having a share in the construction of the Gregorian 
Calendar, and sending forth his pupil, Matteo Ricci, to 
repeat his lessons to the Chinese, and build a Mission 
on lines, curves, and angles. This preliminary scrutiny, 
and sagacity in the discrimination of individual talent, 
not a little contributed to the exaltation of the 
Company." 

The future Jesuit had to pass through five schools or 
grades of “ inferior studies,”—as they were named ; but 
still, consisting of three gradations in grammar, the 
“Humanity,” and Rhetoric—one entire year for each of 
the five, unless evident competence justified an ascension 
or “skip” into a higher school or grade. The lowest 
class of grammar was confined to the rudiments of 
Latin and Greek. The pupil’s memory was practised by 
the lessons he repeated, and there was an appointed 
hour for a contest (concertatio) between the master and 
the pupils, or among the pupils themselves on the 
day’s lessons, when their judgment was exercised. On 


I « How different from this manner of education is that which prevails in our 
own country !” says Addison ; “ where nothing is more usual than to see forty 
or fifty boys of several ages, tempers, and inclinations, ranged together in the 
same class, employed upon the same authors, and enjoined the same tasks. 
Whatever their natural genius may be, they are all to be made poets, historians, 
and orators alike. They are all obliged to have the same capacity—to bring the 
same tale of verse, and to furnish the same portion of prose. Every boy is bound 
to have as good a memory as the captain of his form. To be brief, instead of 
adapting studies to the particular genius of a youth, we expect from him that he 
should adapt his genius to his studies. This, I must confess, is not so much to 
be imputed to the instructor, as to tho parent, who will never be brought to 
believe, that his son is not capable of performing as much as his neighbour's, and 
that he may not make hiro whatever he has a mind to,”—Spectator, No. 307. 
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like, with parts of Virgil, selections from Horace, and 
the elegiac and epigrammatic poems of the ancients, 
“purged from all obscenity,” tended to expand his 
knowledge of the Latin, giving him facility and copious 
expression, which, in the last half year of the term, was 
further promoted by a selection from Cicero’s orations. 
The usual contests, preelections, and weekly repetitions, 
were constantly practised. The theory of rhetoric was 
thoroughly learnt and applied. For his Greek, the pupil 
read Chrysostom, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and the 
like. “Rhetoric” proper then succeeded, “to mould 
the pupil unto perfect eloquence ; ”—it included poetry 
and oratory; its result must be proficiency in the theory 
of eloquence, style, and erudition. Cicero’s rhetorical 
books, and Aristotle's Rhetorics and Poetics furnished 
the rules of useful art and ornament. Meanwhile, 
religious instruction went hand-in-hand with the courses 
throughout: the pupils heard mass every day, had 
instruction in Christian doctrine, and pious exhortations 
on stated days; the worship of the Virgin was a promi- 
nent object, with that of the Angel Guardian. The 
Lives of the Saints formed their spiritual reading ; the 
pupils were bound to go to confession once a month. 
Premiums for composition were awarded, and great 
display attended the proclamation of the successful 
competitors—whilst private and public declamations 
stimulated as effectually the Loyolan efforts to reach 
perfection. Nor was a prefect of the whip or public 
corrector, wanting. Those pupils who refused to submit 
to the rod, were forced—if it could be done with safety 
—si tuto possint ; “big boys” were to be expelled the 
benches. Pedagogues, or advanced students appointed 
as teachers, prepared the students below them for the 
classes ; there was a public Censor, “or if that name 
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Jesuit-schools, during a period of ten years. At its 
completion, with the novitiate duly intervening at the 
time appointed, the professional course of the Jesuit 
commenced. Scholastic Theology unfolded unto him, 
“the solid subtlety of disputation together with the 
orthodox faith and piety.” Four long years were 
required to build up the ponderous edifice. Beginning 
with the Nature of Angels, through Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, Justice, Right, Religion, and the Incarnation,— 
the Sacraments in general, Scripture, Tradition, the 
Church, the Roman Pontiff, Restitution, and Usury and 
Contracts, the Jesuit-mind advanced to hard Controversy 
for the heretics, and soft Casuistry for the orthodox.' 

The method with the last was as follows :—the 
students prepared themselves for the consultation by 
“ reading up” the “cases ”—just like a medical student 
for his lecture. When they assembled, the teacher 
briefly delivered his opinion on a case: the students 
expressed their several veiws of the matter; and he 
“collected the safer and more probable doctrine.”? 
Thus, amidst the multitudinous expositions of the Jesuit 
casuists, the science’ was still, apparently, subject to 
fluctuations, according to individual organisations and 
the exigencies of the day. 

Fourteen years might prepare the Jesuit for his 
enterprise : but the ordeal was not necessarily confined 
to that period of indoctrination :—it was still longer 
protracted if the student did not, in the given period, 
attain the requisite proficiency. None were permitted 
to advance to Philosophy without a competence in 
Rhetoric, nor to Theology without acquiring more than 
mediocrity in Philosophy.’ 


1 Ubi suprà, passim. ? Reg. Prof. Casuum Conscient., No. 9. 
3 Reg. Provincial. 
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languages, and of every tongue : more than twenty had 
illustrated philology and the art of criticism : as many 
had elucidated the art and theory of versification, to be 
subsequently farther promoted by the Jesuit Aler with 
his still enduring Gradus ad Parnassum ; and about a 
hundred and fifty poets scampered up the steps, if they 
never got admission to Parnassus. Andrew Denys with 
his “ Allurements of Love Divine ;” Frusius with his 
“ Epigrams against the Heretics ;” a tragedy on Nebu- 
chadnezzar, by Brunner ; a poem on Ignatius of Loyola, 
by Antonio de Escobar ; the “ Convert Martin, a tragi- 
comedy,” by Sempervivus ; and “Joseph the Chaste, 
a simple comedy,” by Cornelius Crocus; Campion’s 
“Nectar and Ambrosia, a tragedy,” and Southwell's 
beautiful “Peter's Plaint,” with endless elegies, lyrics, 
epics, heroics, on Christ, the Virgin, the Saints, and 
every possible subject that can be imagined, from the 
“ Pious Desires” of humanity to “the Death of Henry 
IV. King of France,” and the “Martyrs of the Com- 
pany of Jesus,” laid the very extensive foundations of 
the Jesuit-Parnassus. Most of these poems were illus- 
trated with exceedingly curious emblems, displaying 
the liveliest fancy and invention. Nothing can be more 
amusing than the emblems of the Dutch Jesuit, William 
Hesus, in his pious work entitled “Sacred Emblems on 
Faith, Hope, and Charity.” An angel gazing at his 
shadow—“ seeing what he does not see ”—shows how 
“ faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen,” Heb. xi. 1. A bird in a cage, 
supposed to be singing merrily in the ignorance of her 
captivity, typifies the words of Peter: “Though now 
ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable,” 1 Pet. i. 8. An angel walking on the tight 
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rope embodies the words of Paul: “ And thou standest 
by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear,” Rom. xi. 20. 
To show how we lose faith by desiring ocular demon- 
stration, we behold a curious angel opening a vessel and 
a bird escaping, to his evident affliction, saying, “ Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed,” 
John xx. 29. And to show how irresistible is faith, in 
Latin, Fides, this Dutchman exhibits a dapper little 
angel playing the fiddle before a door, with prominent 
hinges, to show that it is intended to open, as conveyed 
by the following cut and verses. 





4 


“If faith remain, thou needst not die— 
Faith, lifo’s support and company : 
Strike up a tune, 
And very soon 
Relike they "ll ope that door to thee.”! 


1 « Cur tamen hic moriere, fides si vivida restat ! 
Mla comes vitse, subsidiumque fides. 
Tendc fidem, et digitis impelle fideliter istis ; 
Credibile hanc clausas pandere posse fores.”— 
Hen Emblem., lib. i. Emb. xxiv. 
VOL. II. NN 
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Hope is very strikingly typified by a kettle on a 
blazing fire ; “ whilst Charity, which is patient,” appears 
in the shape of the cobbler’s work, pierced and threaded 
on all sides, with this vigorous little angel and the verses 
below. 
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— Patientia mater amantium est. 
Quid, ô deliciose, delicate, 
Ictos ferre times, amoris ictus ! 
Non his frangitur ille, sed ligatur ; 
Neu dissolvitur, at redintegratur. 
Jungunt vulnera cara dissidentes ; 
Et unum poteris timere punctum !! 


Think not, however, that the Jesuit-mind confined 
itself to these pleasing, though somewhat irreverent 
symbols. The Jesuit-spiritualists aimed at effect : by 
cmblems, they captivated attention : hence the number- 
less pious books which they accompanied with illustra- 
tions. Whilst Hesus tickled the fancy, the awful 
Drexelius struck terror into the stoutest heart by his 
pictures of “ Hell, the Prison, and Fire of the Damned.”” 
No adequate idea can be given of this horrible and 


! Hesi Emblem., lib. iii. emb, vii. 
2 Infernus Damnatorum Carcer ct Rogus, ab Hicr, Drexelio, Soc. Jesu, 1632. 
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presumptuous concoction, “ Two-fold,” says he, “is the 
darkness of hell. I call the one the body’s darkness, 
and exterior, the other is that of the soul and interior. 
Those of the body far exceed the horrible, thickest, 
palpable darkness of Egypt. Fire in hell can burn, but 
it cannot give light. What Wisdom said of the Egyp- 
tian darkness, must be said of infernal darkness: they 
shall be bound altogether with one chain of darkness,— 


“ Olausi tencbris el carcere ecco.” ! 





“ Your love-songs and lascivious warblings—your 


' (te supra, p. 18. 
yx 2 
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detail, discursively evolving all the principles of Tully’s 
art in all its branches ; and as many more Loyolans 
gave to the enlightened world models of the art, in the 
shape of orations, panegyrics on the saints, the kings, 
and nobles, who befriended the Company, and funcral 
laudations in immense numbers, which points at once to 
the credit of the “ fashionable preachers.” 

Not less fruitful were the Jesuit-schools in mathema- 
ticians. At the head of a septuagint of Euclids, the 
first place must be given to Christopher Clavius, the 
master of Matteo Ricci. Gregory XIII. chose Clavius 
to superintend the reformation of the calendar, in which 
capacity he had to endure and reply to the attacks of 
Joseph Scaliger, Vieta, and others of less renown. As 
a mathematical writer, Clavius is distinguished by the 
number of his works, the frequency with which they 
were reprinted, his rigid adherence to the geometry of 
the ancients, and the general soundness of his views. 
The most learned Germans resorted to Rome to converse 
with Clavius, and he deserved the esteem in which he 
was held by the Company ; for no member served her 
more indefatigably than Clavius. His works extend 
through five volumes, and consist of commentaries on 
Euclid, a treatise on Arithmetic, Gnomonics, the Astro- 
labe, Algebra, Practical Geometry, and “Defences” against 
those who attacked him, in the matter of the Calendar, 
of which he gives an account. As Clavius did not possess 
any great original talent, his works are now of little con- 
sequence, except to the mathematical historian. All 
the other mathematicians of the Company wrote chiefly 
on the practical applications of the science to Astronomy, 


' See, in the Bibl. Scrip. Soe. Jesu, a list of these orators, extending throngh 
eight columns folio, pp. 530, ct seg. 
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show that “the Sacraments are typified in Nature !” All 
the mysteries of the Faith in like manner he finds figured 
in Nature—the Incarnation, Redemption, the Passion of 
Christ, the Resurrection, the Vocation of the Gentiles.’ 
In fact, Nieremberg completely levels Faith to the 
meanest capacity, and leaves no room for doubt in the 
man who has eyes to see, and ears to hear—for every- 
thing in nature proves something in “ religion.” Some 
what in the same track went Daniel Bartoli with his 
book entitled “ Geography transported to Morality.” It 
is a combination of geographical emblems without plates. 
The “ Fortunate Isles ” represent, in a long dissertation, 
“ court-favour.” The “ Frozen Ocean” is “wise fear, 
or stupid timidity ;” the “ Dead Sea” is “ nobility of 
blood lost by the corruption of morals ;” and the “ Holy 
Land ” suggests an exhortation to the reader to make 
his own house worthy of that name.? Strange vaga 
ries! and, however amusing, well adapted to render 
the object in view as ridiculous as the illustrations 
employed. 

The fields of the Company’s operations employed many 
pens, as well as souls and bodies. More than a hundred 
and fifty Jesuits had published to the world the exploits 
of the Company in the Terra Incognita of the Missions, 
together with curious information on the “incidents of 
travel,” and edifying sentiments and inventions for the 
devout. Whithersoever the Jesuits went, they were 
discoverers. In China they collected materials for the 
history of that empire ; in India their investigations in 
all the branches of science and history, were more or 
less valuable contributions to knowledge; in America 
they found time, amidst their gigantic labours, to interest 


1 Curiosa Filosofia, c. 24, f. 23, et seg., and c. 66, et seg. 
2 Della Geografia transportata al Morale. 
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Province put forth the famous Imago Prim: Seculi So- 
cictatis Jesu,—the Image of the First Century of the 
Company,—in the year 1640. It was prepared to 
celebrate the hundredth year of the Company’s duration. 
Several Jesuits contributed to the gigantic production. 
Tollenarius was the director, assisted by Henschenius, 
Bollando, Hoschius, and De Poirtres, — the two last 
named being the poets of the Image. 

No enemy of the Jesuits could have put forth a more 
damaging burlesque of the Company. I have given 
numerous specimens from the engravings which teem 
throughout the work; but these specimens are far 
from being the most ridiculous and fantastic in that 
monument of mental extravagance. Historically, it 
attests that bewilderment which, at the period in ques- 
tion, was driving the Company to destruction. 

Imagine a huge folio of 952 pages, every one of 
which is devoted to a fantastic emblem or the most 
extravagant self-laudation. “The Company,” says this 
Image, “is Israel's chariot of fire, whose loss Elisha 
mourned,—and which now, by a special grace of God, 
both worlds rejoice to see brought back from heaven to 
earth, in the desperate condition of the Church. In 
this chariot, if you seck the armies and soldiers by which 
she daily multiplies her triumphs with new victories, you 


power with its older predecessors, or even with Juvenci. It appeared in 1750. 
Since then, the Company had to struggle too hard for very existence to think of 
any continuation of its history. Morcover, had any such been produced, it 
would have displayed a greatly diminished splendour.” Besides these, there are 
numerous histories of the various provinces, such as Germany, England, Italy, 
Portugal, &c. Bartoli’s enormous six folios exhaust the subject in India, 
China, and Japan, and he is, perhaps, the only Jesuit-annalist worth reading for 
style. Gioberti, the present foe of the Jesuits, gives Bartoli more praise than 
Tiraboschi awards to his brother-Jesuit. 
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by sermons, and the confessional. AU rush with promp- 
titude and ardour to hear confessions, to catechise the 
poor, and children, as well as to govern the consciences 
of the great and princes :—al/ are not less illustrious 
for their doctrine and wisdom—so that we may say of 
the Company what Seneca observes in his 33rd Epistle, 
namely, that there is an inequality in which eminent 
things become remarkable: but that we do not admire 
a tree when all the others of the same forest are equally 
high. Truly, in whatever direction you cast your eyes, 
you will discover some object that would be supereminent, 
if the same were not surrounded by equals in eminence.”! 

In other words, each Jesuit was neither a triton 
among the dolphins, nor a whale among the sprats. 

In a similar strain we are told that the Company's 
advent was “predicted by the prophet Isaiah,” when he 
said “ Ite, Angeli veloces—Go forth, ye swift messen- 
gers,” ? and verily it may be so, for the whole passage 
applies most strikingly to the Jesuits and the popedom— 
“Woe to the land shadowing with wings, which is beyond 
the rivers of Ethiopia : that sendeth ambassadors by the 
sea, even in vessels of bulrushes upon the waters, say- 
ing, Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation scattered and 
peeled, to a people, terrible from their beginning hitherto, 
—a nation meted out and trodden down, whose land 


1 Tmago, lib. iii. p. 402. “ Invenies in häc Societate, qui pro Dei sui gloria, et 
Ecclesise defensione cum heereticis et schismaticis ore et calamo disertissime 
decertent: Michatlem hi referunt. Alios qui ad Indos ... . terribilibus cr. 
cumvallatos custodiis Sinenses . . . . Gabrielem illi adumbrant. Alios qui 
pauperum satagunt .. .. Raphaëlis isti vestigia sectantur ... . Ut quod 
Romanus sapiens suo more prudenter expendit, hic locum habeat : Znægualita- 
tem scias esse ubi que eminent notabilia sunt: non est admirationi una arbor, «bi 
in eandem altitudinem tota silva surrexit. Sanè, quocunque miseris oculum, id 
tibi occurrit, quod cminere posset, nisi inter paria legeretur.” 

? Ibid, p. 60. 
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The Imaco is pompously dedicated to God Almighty. 
The Jesuit-editions of the “Fathers” and other 


excellent analysis of the Imago, with very apposite remarks and reflection 
The frontispiece to the work is perhaps the most astounding part of the whale 
performance—as it were the miniature of the whole Image. The Compasy 
is represented as a young girl, with threo angels above her head crowning ber 
with three diadems—one of virginity, the other of learning, the third of martyr 
dom. On her right she has an angel sounding a trumpet, with the words /gs- 
tius has numbered a hundred years ; and on the left, another angel sounding with 
the words Let him fill the whole world. The female figure has the name of Jess 
on her breast, and says: Non nobis Domine, non nobis. She has a pen in he 
right hand, and with her left she holds a cross in flames. On the right, at ber 
feet, is the emblem of Time ; and on the left, also at her feet, are a mitre anda 
cardinal’s hat. Along the borders of the picture there are six emblems, corre- 
sponding to the six books of the Imago—five representing the Company = 
general, and the sixth the Belgic Province, which produced the work. The firs 
emblem is a name of Jesus which is made to represent a sun, and a new moo, 
with this inscription, T'he Company born of Jesus —Societas á Jesu nata : below, 
another states that She receives all things from the Sun—Omnia solis habet. The 
second emblem is a globe of light, with this inscription above, The Company 
spread all over the world ; and below, She shines through the universe. The third 

emblem is a moon at midnight, with this device, The Company does good to ell 

the world ; and below, She preserves all things in the middle of the night. The 

fourth is the moon eclipsed by the interposing earth ’twixt herself and the sus, 

and the upper motto is, The Company suffering wils from the world ; the lower 

is, The Company eclipsed by the opposition of the earth. The fifth,—a sun, a mow, 

and the shadow of the carth, with these words above, The Company becomes more 

illustrious by persecutions ; and below, The shadow only serves to make her mor 

beautiful. The sixth is the province of Belgium ;—it is a Lion in the zodiac A 

hanc Leo Belgicus ambit. At the foot of one of the columns is a palm-tree, to 

show that the Company will flourish for ever : on the other side, is a Phenix, to 

show that she will flourish like a Phenix. There are two little angels at the feet 

of the image ; one holds a mirror with these words, Without spot ; the other has 

the words sine are, Without brass/ But the emblems signify the Company's 

chastity and poverty. 

Exactly in the same vein were Tanner's two works, entitled Societas Jesu 
usque ad Sanguinis et Vite profusionem militans, giving all her martyrs ; and 
the Societas Jesu Apostolorum Imitatrix, which is lavish with her professional 
operations throughout tho universe. Tanner has the full measure of Jesuit- 
vanity and impudence, In the latter work he represents Ignatius in a cloud on 
high, whence, like another Messiah, he scatters over the universe his mighty 
mind in the form of tongues of fire. All the other images are equally extrava- 
gant and impious. I need not state that all these works were published with the 
Company's sanction in every particular ; the ZJmago, in 1640, Tanner's works 
in 1675 and 1694. 
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acquisition to our literature, if the same method were 
applied to reproduce the thoughts and sentiments of 
our Elizabethan worthies, in continuous dissertations all 
contributing to uphold some striking argument. 

There is another work of this extraordinary genius 
which really deserves notice. It is entitled, Questions 
of Curious Reading? Nieremberg's object is to start 
questions on various passages of the ancients unex- 
plained, and to offer his answers or conjectures in 
explanation. It is divided into twenty-two decades, 
thus proposing 220 “questions of his curious reading ;” 
which he prefaces with some very solid and useful hints 
to all readers. “As study, without results, is next door 
to ignorance, so is useless reading not far from idle- 
ness. But what reading is more useless than that which 
we do not understand? He who understands as he 
goes along, reads without trouble. The hunting of 
truths is a literary pursuit. We hunt ideas whilst we 
read : these must be pursued and caught. Such is the 
use of reading. But, as in other things, we are intem- 
perate in our reading: few apply literature to the 
benefit of the mind ; we pour ourselves out on unprofit- 
able trifles.2 The object of some readers is not to 
become acquainted with books, but to go through them 
voraciously, to turn over new ones, to understand none 
—just like misers who covet gold which they use not. 


1 Erotemata Curiosa Lectionis, appended to the work just noticed. 

2 Without for one moment questioning the ability of the author, still the most 
popular humourist of the present day is a striking illustration of the spirit of the 
age. So vast is the circulation of his laughter-making productions, that his 
last work could not have cost the public less than £30,000 ! Unquestionably 
laughter promotes digestion, but to pay so large a sum for the function of tick- 
ling, does seem, in a philosophical point of view, very absurd. What a mass of 
solid, digestible, suggestive, thought-producing information might have been laid 
on the tables of the people, with less than a forticth part of that mighty 
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“Why did Orpheus call Hercules ¿Móuopgor, that is, 
of various forms? Is it because the patient and perse- 
vering man appears in a two-fold aspect—the one 
being a certain outward mask of afflictions, and the 
other the inward face of true felicity? Perhaps he 
spoke of him in the same sense, saying, 


“Os rrepl xparl dopeis ha, naı vüxra ueAauwar. 


For indeed the persevering man bears alike the dark- 
ness of night, and the brightness of day. To him 
reason ever shines ; amidst the darkness of calamity 
his splendid mind is illumined ; amidst the miseries 
of life he knows how to be happy.” ! 

Thus always interesting, Nieremberg performs his 
promise in his preface, to put forth certain problems 
which may, perhaps, be useful to some—guæ aliquorum 
fortasse usui servient. 

He was born of German parents, in Madrid, where 
he seems to have passed his life. In the Jesuit college at 
Madrid he professed Natural History, and subsequently 
the Holy Scriptures. His works are very numerous— 
among the rest the “ Varones Illustres,” or “ Illustrious 
Men of the Company of Jesus,” in six double-columned 
folios, and in choice Castilian, which always compen- 
sates for the absurdities which he relates professtonally 


tempus est mortuum, quod sine Deo transigitur! Memoria Dei usum vite for- 
tunat, et vitalis est dies quem Religio occupat.”—Dec. xvi. No. 4. 

1 & Cur Orpheus vocat Herculem ¿AAduopgor, hoc est variformem? An quia 
patentis et constantis viri duplex sit species, exterior qusedam larva 
et interior verse felicitatis facies? Fortasse eodem sensu de illo inquit— 


"Os wept xparl popets he, was vonTa wéAauvay. 


Fert quidem constans sibi vir diem serenum et noctem nigram. Illucet illi 
semper ratio, cujus inter calamitatum tenebras fulget splendidus animus, et inter 
miserias hujus vitæ scit beari.” — Dec. xv. No. 8. 
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heads a chapter on the “Goodness of Christ ’’ as fol- 
lows :-—Christus—bonus, bona, bonum—which he evolves 
with all the fecundity of a Nieremberg. In his Hete- 
roclita Spiritualia, he denounces fantastic and exotic 
devotion, as repugnant to solid piety and good taste. 

Many of his works were put on the Roman /nde.r,— 
that is, prohibited at Rome, on account of their free 
Opinions. There was, therefore, no wonder that the 
author should write a work, entitled, “Questions con- 
cerning Good and Bad Books,’ —Erotemata de bonis et 
malis Libris. 

All his works were published collectively in 1665, 
two years after he died, aged eighty years. They filled 
twenty volumes in folio; but the sale was unsatisfactory, 
and the publisher, Boissat, was ruined, and died at the 
hospital." 

In the biographical and hagiographical department 
of literature, the Jesuits were most prolific. About 
240 writers on these subjects were produced by the 


transformed Ignatius from a father into an executioner. Raynaldus was another 
Mariana in the Company—only he wiscly contented himself with expressing his 
opinions on abuses. 

1 Feller, xvii. 139. As the “spirit” of a publisher is the result of a certain 
success following his tact and discernment, in catering for the public taste, these 
voluminous and thoughtful publications of former times, stand in the most 
striking contrast with our modern literary issues. The ponderous folio dwindled 
to the quarto, where it lingered awhile, and then the triple octavo became sacred 
to fiction, whilst to the Muse of History the now stately Demy Octavo is the ne 
plus ultra of typographical adventure. If the innumerable publications of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and early part of the eighteenth century, may be taken 
as a test that they “ paid,” and considering that all these publications were of 
an intellectual cast, how the contrast with the present age of publication is 
deepened! Unquestionably it was the Reformation which gave the impulse to edu- 
cation ; but the gigantic educational scheme of the Jesuits promoted the intellect 
of the age, and created numerous tastes which their numerous authors gratified with 
wonderful fecundity. At the present day the public generally lead the author and 
certainly the publisher ; but perhaps, with some tact and management, a spirited 
publisher, with commensurate literary aid, might lead that public taste, which is 
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Always insisting on the worship of the Virgin, more 
than a hundred Jesuits celebrated Mary in prose and 
verse, in every possible view of the Roman image,— 
whilst the Life of Christ and the incidents of the Passion 
did not occupy more than a fourth of that number. 
Mystic theology, collections of prayers, and medita- 
tions, ascetic or spiritual books, went forth in immense 
profusion — many of them illustrated, like those of 
Drexelius. From three to four hundred Jesuits were 
employed in feeding the minds of their devotees— 
« Goads to Sinners,” “the Worm of a Bad Conscience,” 
“the Fount of Spiritual Delights,” and hundreds of 
similar “catching” titles, everywhere recommended the 
fashionable confessors of the Company. In polemics or 
controversy, the Jesuits were of course immensely 
prolific :—-the number of their productions in this 
department equalled that of their devotional lucubra- 
tions, which they backed with numberless catechisms 
for the young in various languages. 

Nearly a hundred casuists were engaged on the 
consciences of men, and an equal number on scholastic 
theology, whilst double the number sent forth voluminous 
commentaries on the Old and New Testament, every 
book, chapter and verse of which, from Genesis to the 
Revelation, were learnedly expounded by the Jesuits.’ 

Such was Jesuit education, and such were its results, 
in the circumstances of the epoch. Numerous followers 
expanded the scheme with indefatigable energy—so 
that it is difficult to name a single subject which a 
Jesuit-pen has not attempted. 

In the mathematics the Company ever continued to 


' See the Bibl. Script. Soc. Jesu for the list of the Company's writers. 
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life to the training of the young guards of the royal 
marine. Charles Borgo elucidated the “ Art of Fortif- 
cation and the Defence of Places.” 

Athanasius Kircher left nothing untried. Deeply 
initiated in Hebrew and other Eastern languages, he 
skimmed over the surface of all the sciences, not without 
occasional depth and penetration : perhaps he stumbled 
on Newton’s gravitation. Of extensive and varied 
erudition he was a copious writer; but his judgment 
was defective: he lacked criticism, and jumped too 
hastily at conclusions, as we have seen with regard to 
his infernal hypothesis in the earth’s centre. It is said 
that he fancied he could resolve any question. Very 
credulous, as most of the learned Jesuits, his works 
present a strange medley of useful knowledge, applic- 
able hints, ridiculous notions and devotional platitudes— 
and yet interesting throughout, from the numberless 
curious experiments which he describes with the utmost 
precision. His pupil Kestler published the sum of all his 
philosophical works in a folio volume, entitled Phystologia 
Kircheriana Experimentalis, which is worth perusal—a 
translation of the work, with corrections, would be highly 
advantageous to youth, by directing their curiosity to 
objects of science. It is illustrated throughout. Kircher 
collected a valuable museum of antiquities, which he 
left to the Roman College. In Kestler’s Compendium, 
before-named, there is a full description of it, with illus- 
trations. In his Polygraphia, or the Artifice of Lan- 
guages, he unfolds a method “whereby any one, with 
only his maternal language, might correspond with the 
natives of many other countries.” Of course the “ Tower 
of Babel” engaged his attention, together with Noah’s 
Ark, whose architecture and construction he describes in 
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sculptor ; Raut, Massé, and the brothers Matlange, were 
architects; whilst Father Ventavon, and the lay- 
brothers Paulus and Thibault, were distinguished clock- 
makers. Erasmus Marotta became “a celebrated mus- 
cian,” and Christopher Malter distinguished himself as 
a physician. And the Jesuits were the inventors of 
the air-balloon! As early as 1631, Lana-Terzi had 
conceived the art of Montgolfier, whose practicability 
Leibnitz doubted, just as Davy ridiculed the idea of 
lighting up London with gas, and as Lardner scoffed 
at the notion of crossing the Atlantic by steam— 
which he lived to do himself a few years ago. Never 
was there an invention which was not at first laughed 
at—from the construction of Noahs Ark down to the 
Electric Telegraph— which last, I have an idea, has its 
prototype in Kirchers Onomatomantia Magnetica, ela- 
borately described and illustrated in the Physiologia 
Kircheriana. It was Lana-Terzi, also, who invented 
the sowing-machine, now in use on the Continent; 
he it was who, a hundred years before the Abbé 
De YEpée and Sicard, taught the method for teach- 
ing the deaf-and-dumb to write and converse, and 
fashioned the mysterious figures by which the blind 
can correspond with each other, and interchange their 
sentiments on all that their bereavement renders so 
interesting to their active minds and ever-glowing 
hearts. 

Lana left the balloon without being able, for the 
want of means, to test the invention; but another 
Jesuit, Gusmao, without having read Lana’s book, hit 
upon the same idea, and in the rich and glorious days 
of the Company, constructed the first balloon. It 
was in Brazil: he started forthwith for Lisbon with 
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his balloon, and offered to exhibit his experiment. The 
Portuguese Inquisition took alarm—the Jesuit made a 
joke of their perturbation, and, by way of encouragement, 
he told them laughingly, that if they liked, he would, 
at one stroke, raise up into air both the holy office 
and the grand inquisitor together! This was out- 
rageous :—the people gave out that the Jesuit was 
possessed of a devil; and the inquisitors summoned 
him to their tribunal on a charge of magic. Vain was 
his defence of his invention, in which he boldly per- 
sisted : he was thrown into a dungeon ; but his brother 
Jesuits succeeded in obtaining his liberation, or rather 
his escape from the hands of exasperated bigotry, at a 
time when doom was darkening on the fortunes of the 
Company. 

Such were the labours of the Jesuits—wild and 
universal—a gorgeous phantasmagoria around the ele- 
ments of ruin and destruction within, expanding, hand 
in hand, with all the outward glories of the Company 
of Jesus. 





BOOK X. or, BROUET. 


In 1640, the Company had celebrated her “ secular 
year,” or centennial anniversary —‘“an infant of a 
hundred years.” Vast were the rejoicings of the 
members on that festive occasion. Numberless extra- 
vagant poems, emblems, allegories, besides the Imago, 
glorified the event with pomp and magnificence—all 
the world was forced to open its million eyes to the 
wealth, talent, and therefore power, of the imperial 
Company. 

On that occasion, Vitelleschi, the general, addressed 
to the fathers and brothers of the Company a memora- 
ble epistle. It was, indeed, an occasion of triumph—a 
glorious jubilee for all ;—but prophetic sounds boomed, 
with the stifled muttering of the muffled horn, sounding 
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manner, whether by the infirmity of age, or some care- 
lessness on our part, an indescribable mass of affections, 
curved to the earth, and desires, is gathering on the lips 
of our hearts—whence, as it were by fleshy curbs,’ the 
mouths of the mind are violently closed, so that they 
cannot be opened to heaven, and be refreshed by Divine 
food. The royal prophet lamented the same affliction in 
a different figure :—‘ I am stricken as hay, and my heart 
is dried up.’ ? Behold our languor and old age! But 
what is the cause? ‘Because I have forgotten to eat my 
bread.’ # * * * 

“ But whence can we suspect the cause of our insipi- 
dity in Divine things ‘—our laborious irksomeness in 
recollection {—in checking the wanderings of our vague 
imaginings, frequently tending to that direction which 
is least to be desired, because we have not repressed 
them when we could? What is that tenacious and 
entangling love? of the lowest objects—the world, honour, 
parents, and worldly comforts? That greater authority 
conceded to the rebellious flesh and blood, rather than to 
the spirit—in actions, for I care nothing for words—that 
enervated, exhausted weakness in resisting the petitions 
of the adversary in our conflicts with the domestic enemy 
—perhaps not entirely yielding, but still not evidencing 
that alacrity and exaltation of mind to which the name 
of victory is given? These are the fruits of tepidity and 
of a dissolute spirit ; which, unless it is raised betimes 
and warmed anew, is clearly approaching a fall and 
destruction.”* 

Remissness in the superiors—the fear of giving offence 

' « Carneis lupatis.” 
2 The reader will remark this forced application of the text. 


3 ¢ Tenax amor et viscatus.” . 
* Epist. 4, Mutii Vitelleschi ; ed. Antwerp. 1665. 
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in politics and to frequent courts. The insurmountable 
difficulties he encountered in trying to effect this, were 
the primary cause of his death.” ' 

Caraffa wrote an epistle to the Company, exhorting 
the fathers and brothers to “a preservation of the 
primeval spirit of the Company.” He pointedly alludes 
to infractions of the vow of poverty, dividing the various 
delinquents into five classes, and throwing some light 
on the various animal instincts which prevailed among 
the members. He indirectly alludes to the indiscrimi- 
nate literary pursuits of the Jesuits, as contrary to the 
spirit of the Order ;—“ for how monstrous will it be to 
consign the chalice, which is dedicated to the altar, to 
profane uses, following the example of the sacrilegious 
Balthasar! But the matter is not a little more serious 
when the mind of a religious man is defiled by the 
refined knowledge of empty topics.” The following 
passage is very striking :— 

“Tf you ask me, what it is to read unchaste books ; 
books conceived by the instinct of the evil spirit, com- 
posed and published in his own type, to indicate to men 
the way of destruction, as if it was not already known 
and precipitous ? [If you ask me this question] you will 
hear me repeat that it is to drink to the devil in the 
sacred cup! It is to labour to gratify the devil and 
afflict God, as far as possible. For, if this proscribed 
reading of such books prevails in the world, how much 
more detestable is it in a religious man—in a Jesuit 2—in 
a student of the sacred pages—in one who is appointed 
for the conversion of souls, and, by the function of his 
institute, for the defence of the faith! Nor does the 


1 Diario, Deone, 12 Giugno, 1649, apud Ranke, who gives the original, 
p. 307, note. 2 “In homine de Societate.” 
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excuse avail, namely, the language and eloquence of 
such books, whose brilliancy some allege as a cause of 
their reading—to acquire that recommendation.” ! 

After pointing out the mighty evils that overwhelm 
the spirit by this practice, and alluding to profane, 
worldly conversation in general, Carafía says :— 

“Nor can I possibly pass over in silence, that these 
errors result, in a great measure, by the error of the 
superiors.”? 

That the practice existed, may be evident from the 
following :— 

“] speak particularly to our younger scholars, and I 
wish this exhortation to penetrate deeply in their minds; 
but I enjoin the superiors, that, if they detect any one 
(which heaven forbid!) reading such books, or having 
them in his possession, let them, without admitting any 
excuse or intercession, send him at once back to the 
novitiate, there to imbibe the spirit of religious virtue, 
which he has not hitherto tasted.” | 

Some pertinent advice follows, such as to refrain 
from all worldly affairs—“ they are not ours, they are 
foreign :”—nostra non sunt, aliena sunt.’ 

“Our procurators,” he says, “ should be more cautious ; 
for although they seek what is just, by lawful right, still 


` 


1 “ Neo valet excusatio linguarum et eloquentiæ quarum inde nitorem se petere 
nonnulli causantar.” 
3 “4 Nec posse videor tacitus preeterire, qusecunque hie errantur, magnam 
partem Superiorum errore venire.” 
3 4 Sunt nec toti spirituales, 
Sunt nec toti seculares, 
Sed in omnibus sequales. 
“ Eminent inter clericos, 
Imperant inter laicos, 
Excellunt inter aulicos.” 
Jesuito-grapkia, in Elixir Jesuiticum. Anno primi Jubilæi Jesuitici, 1645. 
rP 2 
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they seem to seek it with avarice and cupidity ; and 
exhibit too much avidity that smells of the world.” * 
Nevertheless, I find in the “ Instructio pro Procura- 
tore” the following very pertinent language—in reading 
it one fancies it is the character of a griping attorney. 
“The office of procurator is defined under five heads 
1st. He must preserve the goods and rights of the college. 
2ndly. He must take care that the revenues do not 
decrease, but rather be augmented. 3rdly. He must 
exact with the greatest diligence the debts that are 
owed to the college. 4thly. He must see that the 
goods and moneys be properly disposed of. 5thly. 
He must take care to be able to give an account of 
what he has received or delivered. Whence it is 
especially evident that to this function should be des- 
tined a very prudent, skilful, and faithfül man, one who 
is not engaged in any other occupation which can 
impede his duty.” After this summary, a minute detail 
is given, most cleverly enumerating all the particulars 
to which he has to attend in his farming-book —the 
number of acres, quality of land, products of wheat, 
wine, olives, fodder, and wood, &c. “He must be 
present when the products are measured, sown, and 
collected, and when the vintage takes place, and the 
olives are pressed; and must not trust too much to 
the rustics. At the same time, he must get back what 
he has lent to the labourers, and must recover from 


I Avare et cupide videntur petere. 
“ Sunt periti mendicantes, 
Sunt quasi nihil habentes, 
Et omnia possidentes. 
« Opulentes civitates, 
Ubi sunt commoditates, 
Semper quærunt isti Patres.” — Ubi supra. 
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and decisive measures, though naturally inclined to 
severity. He was frightened into submission to his 
aristocratical subjects, and only pondered how he might 
give satisfaction to his brethren of the Company. For 
by this time it was no longer advisable to attempt 
any change in the Order. Alessandro Goffredi, who 
succeeded in 1651, would fain have done this, and 
strove at least to set bounds to the aspiring am- 
bition of the members; but the two months of his 
tenure of office were enough to bring upon him the 
universal detestation of the Company :—the Jesuits 
hailed his death as a release from tyranny. Still 
greater was the aversion which the next general, 
Goswin Nickel, drew down on himself. He could not be 
charged with contemplating any very sweeping measures 
of reform : he left things, on the whole, to go on as 
they were : only he was accustomed to adhere obsti- 
nately to opinions once adopted, and his demeanour was 
rude, discourteous, and repulsive ; but this was enough 
to wound the self-love of powerful members of the Order 
so deeply and so keenly, that the General Congregation 
of 1661 proceeded to measures against him, the possi- 
bility of which we could scarcely anticipate from the 
monarchical theory of the Constitutions. They first 
begged permission of Pope Alexander VII. to associate 
with their general, a vicar with the right of succession. 
It was granted; and the Roman Court pointed out 
Oliva for the office, and the Order complacently elected 
that favourite of the palace. After some discussion as 
to the power which Oliva was to wield, it was decided 
that the general, Nickel, had forfeited all his authority, 
which was to be entirely transferred to the vicar ; and 
then they inserted a mendacious decree in the decisions 
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cardinal, saying that he was one of those who carry all 
their goods with them.” ! 

Extravagance in the purchase of books calls for anim- 
adversion: “nor are those to be praised who consign 
the books which they have bought with the alms of 
pious men, to another college, and thus defraud the one 
wherein they happen to dwell.” 

Intermeddling in the temporal affairs of their rela- 
tives—its sad effects—the difficulty of curing that dis- 
ease—are feelingly brought forward. 

“ But what of those who, relinquishing the culture of 
the Lord’s field, and of their neighbours, turn themselves 
to the negotiation of worldly affairs ?” 

Extravagance has been lashed ; its opposite vice, 
avarice, too, has unfortunately “crept in.” 

“There are those who honour their hardness of heart 
and filth (the vice of their nature) with the name of 
economy and frugality ; and whilst they are griping— 
tenaces—they wish to seem to be lovers of poverty. 
Hence they hoard up much, lay out little; clutch what 
they have, and dispense even what is necessary with a 
sparing hand ; and, lest their inferiors should complain, 
they thrust in their faces everywhere, and lament the 
penury of the establishment.”? 

Three years after, Nickel had written a desperate 
and stirring manifesto “to the fathers and brothers,” 
respecting “the pernicious provincial and national spirit” 
which had spread disunion in the Company. Nickel 
justifies the severity of his animadversions by the 


I « Cum hoc fastu dignitatis 


Junge votum paupertatis, 
Et decus humilitatis.” 


°? Epist. i. R. P. N. G. Nickel. 
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numerous letters,—non unis literis, —which he had re- 
ceived on the subject, and admits his belief that the 
complaints and representations were substantially cor- 
rect.! The forced resignation and real deposition of the 
general ensued as the result of these animadversions, 
which were discourteous to the lordly aristocracy. 
General Oliva was a man who loved outward repose, 
good living, and political intrigue—and was therefore 
just the man for the Company. He had a villa not 
far from Albano, where he cultivated the rarest foreign 
plants, doubtless supplied by his numerous apostles all 
the world over. Even when in the city, he used to retire 
from time to time, to the novitiate-house of Santo 
Andrea, where he gave audiences to no one whatever. 
His table was furnished with none but the choicest 


meats. 
“ Indise galli, capones, 
Turdi, lepores, pavones, 
Sunt horum patrum bucones. 
“ Pingui carne vitulina, 
Non bovina sed ovina, 
Horum plena est culina.” 


He never went abroad on foot: in his dwelling comfort 
was carried to an excessive degree of refinement. 
“ Claras sedes, bonum vinum, 


Bonum panem, bonum linum, 


Et pallium tempestivum.”’ 


He enjoyed his position and his power :—assuredly 
such a man was not fitted to revive the ancient spirit of 
the Company. In fact, the Company was now daily 
departing from the principles on which it was founded.? 


1! & Ego quoque subesse aliquid, idque non levis momenti, tot querelis, scrip- 
tionibusque suspicer.”— Kpist. ii. Gos. Nickel ; Corp. Instit. Soc. Jesu, i. 
2 Ranke, p. 308. 
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“ Vivunt una joviales, 
Agunt dies feriales 
Quot optarent esse tales}! 
e Soliciti de gloriá 
Semper et de pecuniá 
Et augendá familia.” 

The members of the colleges had often more leisure 
than their relatives who were engaged in the active 
pursuits of life :—these members managed their business 
for them, collected their money, and carried on their 
lawsuits. But the mercantile spirit seized the colleges 
as well in their corporate capacity, as we have seen with 
regard to the English College at Rome. The Jesuits 
wished to secure their prosperity ; and, as large donations 
were no longer made to them, they endeavoured to 
make up for them by means of trade. Easily they 
found a “probable opinion” to justify the departure 
from their vows and Constitutions. The earliest monks 
had increased their wealth by tilling the ground, and so 
the Company might multiply her gold by trade and 
banking. The “ Roman College ’ engaged in the manu- 
facture of cloth at Macerata, at first only for its own 
use, then for that of all the colleges in the province, 
and finally for the public. Their agents attended the 
fairs. Their close connexion between the several colleges 
gave rise to a money-changing traffic or banking. The 
Portuguese ambassador at Rome was directed to draw 
upon the Jesuits of his own country. The transactions 
in the colonies were particularly prosperous ; the com- 
mercial connections of the order spread like a net 
over the two continents, having its centre in Lisbon. 


1 In a tract entitled Specimens of Jcsuit-Enjoyments—Deliciarum Jesuiticarum 
Spccimina, there is a glorious account of one of their banquets at the German 
College. “Sic itur ad astra,” &c. Sce Arcana, Soc. Jesu, p. 254, et seg. 
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denomination. Thus, Father Maimbourg, one of the 
best historical writers of the Company, wrote against 
the court of Rome, in favour of the French clergy, then 
struggling against the papal pretensions. To punish 
the man, Pope Innocent XI. commanded the general to 
expel Maimbourg, who thenceforward, with a pension 
from the French king, and the Company’s patronage, 
became a secularised Jesuit.! 

There was another class of men engaged in the pay 
of the Company, consisting of persons for whom the 
Jesuits obtained pensions, livings, or abbacies. Dis 
persed over Europe in every court, these men were of 
great service in building up the Jesuit-monarchy, and 
the constant agents in that systematic esptonage which 
enabled the Jesuits to be always prepared for the disas- 
trous events which were unavoidable. And by this 
artifice they managed to influence the affairs of Europe, 
so that “the greater part of all the transactions in 
Christendom passed through the hands of the Jesuits; 
and those only succeeded which were not opposed by 
the Jesuits.” ? 

Among the manuscripts of the British Museum, there 
is a passport given by the Jesuits in 1650, for the 
consideration of 200,000 florins (10,000/.), to Hippolite 
Braem, at Gand, promising “to defend him against all 
infernal powers that might attempt on his person, his 
soul, his goods, and means.” * 


1 This happened in 1682, Feller, xiii. 351. In the following year appeared a 
clever work entitled Le Jésutte Sécularisé, in the form of a dialogue between Maim- 
bourg and a friend, who bitterly denounces the Jesuits. The book took effect, and 
the Jesuits soon put forth a denunciation of the stinging wasp. 

2 MS. Bibl. Harl. 3585, f. 371, entitled Discrittione per Instruttione a’ Principi, 
Jatta da persona religiosa. 1t enters into the whole régime of the Jesuits, towards 
the end of the 17th, and beginning of the 18th century. 

3 MS. Bibl. Harl. 6895, f. 143. “ Nous, soussignés, protestons et promettons 
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in three days, incurred the penalty of excommunication. 
The Jesuits might commute or compound for all vows— 
might “ relax” each other's oaths, “ without prejudice 
of a third party ”—a proviso left entirely to the decision 
of the absolvent. They might impose censures, penalties, 
even pecuniary fines on all who rebelled against them or 
otherwise offended, when they were constituted judges 
and conservators—they might even place a country 
under an “interdict” or minor excommunication. Their 
power to absolve in cases of homicide, and to grant 
dispensations in downright murder, has been already 
quoted. In the matter of the tender passions they had 
important powers of dispensation.’ It is necessary to 
remember, that, according to Escobar, “ a dispensation 
is an act of jurisdiction whereby any one is exempted 
from the obligation of a law, or by which the obligation 
of a law is suspended.” Immunity was granted to all 
who took refuge in their churches, and all persons were 
prohibited from laying hands on such fugitives, under 
penalty of excommunication. In the word churches, 
says the privilege, are included colleges, houses, gardens, 
offices, all places. 

Numerous indulgences were granted to the Jesuits for 
the performance of the most trivial actions ; also to the 
fathers and mothers of the Jesuits, were they even in 
Purgatory,—in Purgatorio existentes. 

Under penalty of excommunication all are forbidden 
to impugn the “ Constitutions,” &c. 

Even during the time of an Interdict, the Jesuits 
could open their doors, say mass, hear confessions, &c. 


1 « Dispensare ad petendum debitum cum iis quì consanguineum aut con- 
sanguineam sui conjugis, post matrimonium carnaliter,” &c.—Ubi suprà, 
Dispensatio, 8 ; see also 9, 10. 
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refer to the attributes of the Divinity. The general 
continues :— 

«However, we do not at all censure all the aforesaid 
propositions ; but we only forbid them to be taught in 
our schools—for the sake of greater uniformity, and 
more solid and copious fruit in the hearers : nor should 
the authority of any authors be alleged, if perchance 
any of these propositions be found in their works, or in 
the books already published by our men, even with some 
approbation—for it were to be wished that many of the 
Revisors had been more diligent and severe.” ' 

It follows from what we have read, that the conscien- 
tious or more prudent members of the Society were 
seriously alarmed by the extravagance of opinions that 
had begun to characterise the Jesuits. 

The Jesuits are fond of quoting Voltaire in their 
defence. The authority is suspicious : it has just about 
as much weight in the question as the authority of Jack 
Sheppard would have when quoted by a highwayman 
in his own defence. In a letter which Voltaire wrote to 
a Reverend Father, alluding with considerable pungency 
to the Provincial Letters of Pascal, he says :— 

“ De bonne foi, is it by the ingenious satire of the 
Provincial Letters that we should judge of the morality 
of the Jesuits ? Assuredly, it is by Father BOURDALOUE, 
by Father CHEMINAIS, by their other preachers, by their 
missionaries. ”? 

I would agree with Voltaire, if I could permit myself 
the mental reservation, subintelligendo, as to the public 
morality of the Jesuits. 

Was it at all likely that a public preacher would dare 
to hold forth, in the pulpit, such doctrines as Escobar. 


1 Ibid. ut antca. 2 Lettre de Volt., aun Père La Tour. 
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and professes to be an exposition of the opinions, in 
cases of conscience or casuistry, of twenty doctors of 
the Society, for the instruction of young confessors— 
in Questions and Answers. 

In this stage of the Company, it was no longer her 
aim to subjugate the world, or to imbue it with the spirit 
of religion : rather had their own spirit stooped to the 
world's ways ; their only endeavour was to make them- 
selves indispensable to mankind, effect it how they 
might. And strange it was to see, that, by the very 
tribunal of confession, which had been their first 
fulcrum of power, they began their universal downfall. 
To say that the olyect of the Jesuits was to corrupt 
mankind, would be as unjust as it is improbable : but 
that such must be the result if their confessional doc- 
trines were carried into practice, is beyond all contra- 
diction. Unquestionably, such principles as the casuists 
inculcate, very often lead mankind; but far from 
striving to set such consciences at rest, the guardians of 
religion should ever uphold the strictest and simplest 
doctrine of moral integrity—leaving the consciences of 
individuals to themselves and their Creator. Now, 
“according to the doctrine of the Jesuits,” says Ranke, 
“it is enough only not to will the commission of a sin as 
such : the sinner has the more reason to hope for pardon, 
the less he thought of God in the perpetration of his 
evil deed, and the more violent was the passion by which 
he felt himself impelled: custom, and even bad example, 
inasmuch as they restrict the freedom of the will, avail 
in excuse. What a narrowing is this of the range of 
transgression! Surely no one loves sin for its own sake. 
But, besides this, they admit other grounds of excuse. 
Duelling, for instance, is by all means forbidden by the 
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conscience into mere outward deed. In the casuistic 
manuals of the Jesuits all possible contingencies of 
life are treated of, nearly in the same way as is usual 
in the systems of civil law, and examined with regard 
to their degree of veniality : one needs but to open 
one of these books, and regulate himself in accordance 
with what he finds there, without any conviction of 
his own mind, to be sure of absolution from God and 
the Church. A slight turn of thought unburthened 
from all guilt whatever. With some sort of decency, 
the Jesuits themselves occasionally marvelled how easy 
the yoke of Christ was rendered by their doctrines!” 
And such was the turn of events. That Company, 
which went forth to restore Catholicism, became at 
length the corrupter of all morality—led away by that 
mental extravagance which was the result of the 
position in which she was placed by events and her 
bruited successes. How strangely sound the following 
sentiments, from the lips of a member of that Company 
which undertook to present models of ascetic perfection! 
Listen to Father Lemoine painting a rigid Christian of 
the school which opposed the Jesuits. “He is without 
eyes for the beauties of art and nature. He would 
believe that he has laden himself with an irksome 
burthen, if he has indulged in any pleasure. On fes- 
tival days he walks among the tombs. He prefers the 
trunk of a tree, or a grotto, to a palace or a throne. 
As for affronts and injuries, he is as insensible to them, 
as if he had the eyes and ears of astatue. Honour and 
glory are idols which he knows not, and to which he 
has no incense to offer. A beautiful woman is a spectre 
to his eyes. And those imperious and haughty visages, 


1 Ranke, 309. 
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position, at least, exhibited the horrible connexion 
between religion and vice. They called him an “easy 
chair,” punning on his name, but really asserting an 
evident fact—for there was the king wallowing in adul- 
terous profligacy, with his Jesuit-confessor always at 
hand, excepting when he was enjoying his delightful 
villa at Ménilmontant, where, like the general Oliva, 
he cultivated his rarest plants, strawberries from the 
east, beautiful peaches of Bagdad, and pears from 
England. 

His noble figure, so interesting to behold, his soft and 
pliant character, polished and insinuating, that apparent 
simplicity and candour which concealed the politician, 
captivated the king, over whom La Chaise achieved a 
lordly ascendant. In recompense for his method of 
morality, which “conciliated salvation with that life of 
weakness and propensity which God has left in the heart 
of man,” the king yielded every temporal blessing to the 
Company which had vouchsafed him such a guide to 
heaven, through the swamps of sensuality. Whilst he 
presided over the royal distribution of all the benefices, 
he procured for his Company a multitude of very rich 
ones, often without the usual formalities—a vive vocis 
oraculum being sufficient to enrich the excessively poor 
and needy Jesuits, and displayed himself a brilliant equi- 
page, with sumptuous banquets—not without criminal 
gallantry, if contemporary descriptions may be credited 
to the extent which the Jesuits demand for their edifying 
and curious letters.” ? 


' See the “ History of Father La Chaise,” vol. ii., “ containing the most secret 
particulars of his life : his amours with several ladies of the highest quality ; and 
the pleasant adventures that befell him during the whole course of his gallantries.” 
“ From the French original.” London, 1695. 
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—extending his doubts publicly, even to the Councils of 
the Church. La Croze, a Protestant, alludes to these 
facts with alarm at the very time ; and there can be no 
doubt that the spirit of religious doubt was intimately 
connected with these intellectual vagaries of the Jesuits. 
Their Father Petarius, a learned theologian of the Com- 
pany, maintained opinions which induced his readers to 
rank him among the Socinians, whilst the same Hardouin 
whom I have mentioned, maintained the most fantastical 
notions on the Trinity, in his Commentary on the New 
Testament.! To say that Hardouin was censured by 
the general is quite beside the question—his opinions 
went forth—the world received them—and they were in 
exact accordance with the spirit of the age—in France, 
at least, where the mighty social volcano was about to 
explode. The Jesuit Berruyer published his History of 
the People of God, being the History of the Bible; I 
have read his work with no edification whatever. His 
object is evidently to assimilate the sentiments and 
motives of the scriptural characters with the sentiments 
and motives of the age for which he wrote—substituting 
the concoctions of his extravagant imagination for the 
simplicity of the bible-narrative. His Jews are fan- 
tastic Frenchmen, and his angels are argumentative 
Jesuits. The book was laughed at, and condemned by 
the pope—but still the original effect was unimpaired. 
Voltaire called Berruyer a fool—and religion was asso- 
ciated with the Jesuit.? 


1 It was my intention to examine more comprehensively the works of this 
extravagant Jesuit ; but though the materials are before me, I am compelled, 
for want of space, to dismiss them without further discussion. 

2 Nor must we forget the awfully silly prodigies which the Jesuits had put 
forth, as performed by their saints. Think of their Life of the Jesuit Colnagus, 
who was stated to have made water hot with a sign of the cross—to have turned 
thistles into roses—and changed “a glass of generous wine ” into vinegar—and 
all for the mere fun of the thing, or the whim of the moment—as is expressly 
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a single original and effective book in defence of their 
cause, whilst the works of their antagonists inundated 
the world, and fixed the character of public opinion.” 

Once defeated in the field of doctrine, of science, and 
of intellect, it was impossible for them long to maintain 
their hold of power—which was in opposition to the 
spirit of the age. The Jesuits and ecclesiastical domi- 
nation were arrayed against liberalism and political 
ambition—ewactly the position of Europe when their 
Company was established. This is a striking fact, and 
completely attests the failure of Loyola’s scheme, in its 
leading motive. 

Now, in the middle of the eighteenth century, during 
the struggle of these two tendencies, reforming ministers 
came to the helm in almost all the Catholic states of 
Europe :—in France, Choiseul—in Spain, Wall and 
Squillace,—in Naples, Tanucci,—in Portugal, Pombal ; 
all of them men who had made it the great aim of their 
lives to bring down the ascendancy of the Church and 
its principles. In these politicians the opposition to 
ecclesiastical domination obtained representatives : their 
personal position was founded on that opposition ; open 
warfare was the more unavoidable, since the Jesuits 
obstructed them by personal counteraction, and by their 
influence in the highest circles.’ 

Meanwhile the history of the Jesuits, through more 
than two centuries of endless interference, affliction to 
humanity, was before the world. The abuses of the 
Company were prominent: she would consent to no 
reformation : she refused to yield a hair's breadth, and 
doggedly rejected every compromise which bore the 
slightest appearance of reform, in her intolerable pride 
and self-sufficiency. Thus she pronounced her doom— 


a Ranke, p. 324. 
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frightful contest, and enhanced the horrors of that 
victory which they could never have prevented.' 

The ex-Jesuits were dispersed over the world as 
chaplains, teachers, professors, and authors, whilst the 
English members went on as usual. Indeed, it would 
appear from a letter of Pombal, that the English 
government secretly patronised the Jesuits, for political 
purposes. Saint Priest publishes the letter : if its state- 
ment be false, it still shows that Pombal feared “the 
immense power of the Jesuits.”? Of course, the Jesuits 
made no demonstration against the blow which struck 
them down :—it would have been utterly useless ;— 
nay, would have aggravated their calamity. One of 
them, in the foreign missions, dropped down dead on 
the spot when the suppression was announced to him. 

Frederick, the Protestant king of Prussia, with whom 
the ex-general Ricci had corresponded, craving his pro- 
tection, gave the Jesuits an asylum in Silesia. He had 
annexed that Catholic province to his dominions, and he 
thought the Jesuits would conciliate the minds of the 
people to subjection, since the Jesuits generally seconded 
the powers which befriended them : besides, the Jesuits 
were still influential in Poland, and Frederick thought he 
had better make friends of them, to suit his purposes.’ 

And Catherine II. of Russia received the Jesuits. 
She gave them an establishment in the Polish province 
of the empire. Her motive was political : the Jesuits 
gave her powerful support in her designs on Poland. 
In 1772, when the first division of Poland was made, 
the Jesuits had at Polotsk a magnificent college, sur- 
rounded with vast domains, and possessed, as serfs, 
10,000 peasants, a part of whom were on the left bank, 


1 See Alison, Europe, I. c. ii. for ample details on the subject. 
2 “ Chute des Jesuites,” Append. I. 3 Saint Priest, uf antea p. 25. 
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The Jesuits elected one Grouber for their general, 
and everything went on as usual. The numerous literati 
of the ex-Company laboured with great industry ; and 
the most lasting works of the Jesuits were published 
during the period of the suppression. Boscovich, the 
celebrated mathematician, astronomer, and poet, flou- 
rished in those days. It is curious that the Royal 
Society of London recommended this Jesuit as a proper 
person to be appointed to observe the transit of Venus 
in California ; but the suppression prevented his accept- 
ance of the appointment. The ex-Jesuit Andrés found 
an asylum at Mantua, under the roof of the Marquis 
Bianchi. He was the author of numerous works, among 
the rest a History of the Origin, Progress, and Actual 
State of Universal Literature, in seven volumes quarto. 
It is discursive and bottomless ; but still a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of his Company.' The Jesuit 
Tiraboschi professed rhetoric with great distinction at 
Milan, and was subsequently knighted, and promoted to 
a place in his cabinet, by the Duke of Modena ; whilst 
the city inscribed his name in the list of its nobles. He 
was a voluminous writer, and his “ History of Italian 
Literature, Ancient and Modern,” is a work of immense 
erudition, admirably written, and must ever maintain 
for its author a place amongst the most distinguished 
critics. It extends to thirteen volumes in quarto.? 

Numerous other works were published by the ex- 
Jesuits, among the rest, an Universal Biography, by 
De Feller, which was a clever scheme of Jesuitism ; for 
it enabled them to do as they liked with the characters 
of history, in connection with that of their own Company. 


! “ Dell’ Origine, de’ Progressi, e Dello Stato Attuale d’Ogni Letteratura.” 
3 “Storia della Letteratura Italiana, del Cavaliere Abate Girolamo Tira- 
boschi.” 
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picture of reviving Jesuitism in France; and then he 
wrote his “ Memoirs of a Young Jesuit,” detailing his 
own experience among the fathers, for he had been 
a novice at Mont-Rouge. Nothing can exceed the 
disgusting things he relates of the Jesuits in their private 
conduct ; and traces the history of the Jesuits in France 
throughout the Revolution and the subsequent reigns. 
with damaging details, if true :—but Cretineau say: 
that the author repented, and retracted all he had 
written; a fact which needs better confirmation than 
Jesuit authority.’ 

Michelet and Quinet, with Eugene Sue, in 1845. took 
the Jesuits in hand, with great effect—and the Company 
was expelled from France, by way of a “ retirement,’ 
commanded by the General Roothan. Just before, the 
Jesuits had been robbed of 10,000. by their procurator. 
une Affnaer, a consummate rogue, who falsified their 
accounts, and spent the Jesuit-money on his horses, 
mistresses, and boon companions.? This large loss did not 
ruin them, and the fact is important. All their property 
had been confiscated, and yet, after the suppression, we 
find them flourishing in abundance. In Ireland they 
bought a mansion for 20,0004 It is difficult to account 
for these large means, without taking it for granted. 
that the Jesuits were wise enough in their generation to 
help themselves, before they permitted their needy foes 
to clutch their earnings. 

The late expulsion of the Jesuits from Switzerland 
has been followed by their banishment from Bavaria. 
Austria, Naples, and Jtome itself, for siding with Austria. 
an event which in former times would have been an 
epoch in the world’s history : but Pope Pius IX. 


l“ Memoires d'un Jeune Jesuite,” àe ; it was translated into several languages 
- Crotincau, vi. 408, 
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expelled the Jesuits without the slightest difficulty, and 
they have taken refuge in England, where. with their 
general, Roothaan, they now enjoy the hospitality of a 
Catholic nobleman in one of his mansions. Their pupils 
maltreated them when they left the Roman College—an 
event disgraceful to the pupils, but still significant. 
When they lost the respect of their pupils in former 
times, they were advancing to their downfall. 

The rich province of England is likely to be the 
general refuge of the Company. The origin of the 
Jesuit-wealth.in England is interesting When their 
colleges at St. Omer, Bruges. and Ghent crumbled 
under the horns of the Papal bull, the establishment at 
Liege was somehow spared. The French Revolution 
supervened: that avenger included the Jesuits in its 
fearful retribution ; the college at Liege was destroyed ; 
the Jesuits and their pupils were expelled. This mis- 
fortune was the harbinger of prosperity to the Belgian 
Jesuits. They took refuge in England ; and the gene- 
rous Thomas Weld, of Lulworth Castle, a Catholic 
gentleman, presented the exiles with the domain of 
Stonyhurst.? 

It is impossible to state precisely the number of the 
modern Jesuits ; certainly it is not less than 7.000 of 
all ranks in the Company, scattered and lurking over 
France, Italy, Germany ; settled im various “ Missions” 
in the East and the West, whence they contribute 
“edifying letters” for the “Annals of the Propaga- 
tion ;” but these letters are very far from being as 
“ curious ” as those of old: the energy, the talent of 
the Company passed away with the last failures of 
the original Company. The modern Jesuits may have, 


! For details on Stonyhurst, see “The Novitiate,” pp. 36, el seq., 2ud edit. 
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according to Gioberti, all the craft and cunning of their 
forefathers, but neither as apostles, nor as men of 
science, nor as authors, nor as teachers, can they claim 
the slightest right to be named with the Jesuits of old' 
It was to me a most remarkable fact, that whilst at St. 
Cuthbert’s College the educational system of the Jesuits 
was carried out to the utmost extent (as I can attest 
from the experience of six years nearly), I found little 
or nothing of the sort at Stonyhurst ; and the pupils 


1 The following summary gives the numerical force of the Jesuits in 1845.— 

In the province of Turin the number of the Jesuits increased between the Ist 
of January, 184], and the Ist of January, 1845, from 379 to 428. They have 
in Turin a “noble” college, another college and a pensionnat, including 81 
Jesuits ; a professed house at Genoa ; novitiates at Chiari and at Cagliari ; col- 
leges and pensionnats at Aosta, Chambery, Genoa, Nice, Novara, Cagliari, San 
Remo and Voghera. Since the commencement of the year 1845, a new college 
has been opened at Massa. 

The establishments of the province of Spain have been disorganised by the 
political events which have convulsed that country. In 1845, there were 113 
Jesuits disseminated in Spain, particularly in the dioceses of Toledo, Seville, 
Pampcluna, and Valencia. This province has a “residence” at Nivelle in 
Belgium, and another at Airc, in France; it has also residences in South 
America, namcly, in Paraguay, Uruguay, La Plata, Brazil, New Grenada ani 
Chili. Another list gives 536 Jesuits in Spain. (Frankfort Postamts Zeitung.) 

At the commencement of 1845, the province of Paris, which includes the 
northern part of France, numbered 420 Jesuits, thus giving an increase of 129 
from the year 1841. 

The province of Lyons includes the southern part of France; in 1841 it 
contained 290 Jesuits, in 1845, 446, —seattered over the country,—at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Dole, Grenoble, Marseilles, Toulouse, and Avignon, as priests, 
novices, and brothers. The Society in France numbered 872 Jesuits. 

As the colleges are not open to them in France, they have founded one in the 
frontiers of the kingdom, at Brugelete, in Belgium. The French province has 
still nineteen Jesuits, employed on the mission in Grenada, and eight in China: 
it also possesses, in North America, two flourishing establishments, containing 
nineteen priests, thirty-five novices, and eleven brothers. These are the novi- 
tiate of St. Mary, and the college of Louisville, in the state of Kentucky. 

The French province had also thirty-nine Jesuits in Africa, namely, at 
Algiers, Oran, and Constantine ; also twenty-two missionaries in the East 
Indies—at Trichinopoly, in the presidency of Madras, and in the island of 
Madura ; ten in Syria, and six in Madagascar. 

The province of Belgium is one of the most flourishing at the present time. 
In 1841, there were 319 Jesuits in that province ; there are now 472. The 
novitiate of Tronchiennes contains 129. They have colleges at Alost, Antwerp, 
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who had passed through their “ Humanity studies” had 
evidently not attainod the acquirements prescribed by 
tho Ratio Studiorum. The English fathers cannot do 
better than strictly adhere to the letter of the educa- 
tional law, as laid down with the sanction of the glorious 
Aquaviva. 

Nevertheless, the establishment “ pays : ” for the 
“ gratis-instruction ” was not renovated at the restora- 
tion of the Company. The College of Stonyhurst must 
receive, on an average, at least 6,000/ per annum from 
pupils :—the number being about 120, at 40 guineas 
per annum, for boys under twelve years of age ; for 
those above that age, 50 guineas; and for students 
in philosophy, 100 guineas. Besides this, the college 
possesses and farms some thousand acres of good land, 
over which one of the fathers presides as procurator. 
The Jesuits are highly esteemed in the neighbourhood : 
their handsome church is thronged on Sundays and 
festivals ; and on stated occasions, they distribute por- 
tions of meat to the poor, besides supporting a small 
school for their children. Hence they have influence in 
those parts. as any Member of Parliament will find to 
his cost, should he not make friends with the Jcsuits. 

The English fathers have no less than thirty-three 
Brussels, Ghent, Lonvain, Namur, Liege, &c. : residences at Bruges, Courtray, 
and Mons: missions at Amsterdam, the Hague, Nimeguen, Dusseldorf, and in 
Guatemala, in America. 

The province of Germany includes Switzerland, which contained 215 Jesuits 
in 1841, and 273 in 1844. 

There are eighty-eight “houses” in Germany, containing 1000 Jesuits, of 
whom 400 are pricste. 

In Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, the Jesuits have 
found a footing,—and “go ahead” in “the land of the Free and the Brave," as 
gaily as all other apeculators—staunch republicans. In my fifteenth year, | met 
one of their priests at Baltimore, in Maryland, whilst on my way to England 
from the West Indics. He wished me to stay and enter at their college—but, 


in spite of his great kindness, J] preferred my original destination, and went to 
St. Cuthbert‘s. 
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establishments, or colleges, residences, and missions in 
England. Of course Stonyhurst is the principal estab- 
lishment, where the Provincial of England resides. The 
college in 1845 contained twenty pricsts, twenty-six 
novices and scholastics, and fourteen lay-brothers.’ 

Of the 806 missionary priests in Great Britain. 
including bishops, the Jesuits alone can say how many 
are enlisted under the banner of Ignatius, though, 
doubtless, this knowledge is shared by the “ Vicars- 
Apostolic” of the various districts in which they are 
privileged to move unmolested. The Jesuits are muffled 
in England ; it is difficult to distinguish them in the 
names of the Catholic lists annually published. They 
have established a classical and commercial academy at 
Mount St. Mary’s, near Chesterfield ; and the prospectus 
of the establishment, after describing the suit of clothes 
that the pupils are to bring, not forgetting the ominous 
“ Oxford mixture”?—simply informs the world that “the 
“ college is conducted by gentlemen connected with the 
college of Stonyhurst.” These “ gentlemen” are generally 


I A letter has been placed in my hands, of whose authenticity I have no doubt 
whatever, the post mark with the cost of postage being duly marked on the fare 
of it, and the whole statement presenting not a single feature of forgery. Its 
addressed to a Count de Thuissey, who, during the French Revolution, was in a 
merchant's counting-house in England. T mention this circumstance to account 
for the fact that the letter is written in English. It is dated April 26th, 1828, 
English College, Rome. The party who writes the letter bears the name of one 
of the Catholic priests now in England. The contents are very curious. It is 
an account of the writer's application for admission into the English Company, 
and the bargain proposed to his father, by the Jesuit-agent (whose name is men- 
tioned in the letter) in a consultation after the application for admission. His 
father was induced “to give almost half his property in ready money“ as the 
terms of admission. The youth, as he states, demurred at this, considering the 
condition of his family. The agent said he would “ write for further instruc- 
tions.” “It was not long before I did receive a very short letter from him— 
but judge of my disappointment to find by it, that all further negotiation was to 
be broken off, without any cause being assigned.” 

= Cath. Direct. p. 126— trousers of Oxford mixture.” 
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sent out in pairs, by the provincial, according to the 
Constitutions, and thus may charm by variety ; for the 
quantity of work on hand in the various Jesuit missions 
in England is by no means so evident as the speculation 
for more, by this constitutional provision. The secular 
priests are doubled and tripled by the necessities of 
the mission; the Jesuits are doubled. tripled, and qua- 
drupled, by the requirement of the Constitutions, and 
the prospects before them. 

The Jesuits in England dress as any clergvman, or 
any gentleman: by their outward man you cannot tell 
them. Strange notions are afloat respecting these men. 
I have been asked if I do not think that there are 
Jesuits incognito in the University of Oxford. This 
question 1 cannot undertake to answer. Such a specu- 
lation would indeed be a bold one, even in the Jesuits : 
but then, consider Je’ Wohili, Beschi, $e. ; surely, if a 
Jesuit may assume the Brahmin and Pariah, in order 
to “ingraft Christianity on Paganism,” he may assume 
the Protestant, in order to ingraft Romanism on Protes- 
tantism, firmly convinced of Lucian’s axiom, namely, 
that “a beginning is the half of everything”! This is 
arguing from the past to the present—nothing more.? 

Again have I been asked, by what sign can one 


' "Apyh husou tartos. 

2 « The following narrative is a true copy taken from the registry of the epis- 
copal See of Rochester, in that book which begins Ann. 2 & 3, Phil. et Mar., and 
is continued to 15 Eliz. : ‘In the year 1568, being the eleventh of Queen Eliza- 
beth, one Thomas Heth, brother of Nicholas Heth, Bishop of Rochester, in the 
time of Henry VHI., came to the Dean of Rochester, made application to him 
to present him to the bishop, in order to some preferment. The dean thought it 
fit to hear the said Thomas Heth preach in the cathedral church, before he 
would interest himself in hia behalf to the bishop. Accordingly, he appointed 
him to preach upon the 2]st of November, when he took his text out of 
Acts xii. 8: “ Peter therefore was kept in prison, but prayers were made without 
ceasing of the Church to God for him.” But so it happened, that while he was 
preaching, casually pulling out his handkerchief, a letter dropt into the bottom 
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distinguish a Jesuit? Perhaps the ‘sign whereby you 
may know the Jesuits, is their being better housed, better 
clothed, and better fed than most other Roman Catholic 
priests. This sign is, of course, equivocal : but the fact 
is undeniable: the “missionary funds” of the Jesuits 
are liberally applied—to their members, “they give 
freely what they have freely received.” In other 
respects the Jesuits show themselves by “results.” 
Theydare not interfere openly in missions pre-occupied 
by the secular clergy: but they are independent of 
the Roman Catholic bishops, except for ordination, 
which is a matter of course. Still, perhaps I am jus- 
tified in believing that their movements in London 
are considered by many of the orthodox as some- 
what encroaching. 

If these “doings” in London are “for a sign” as to 
their other localities, they are not idle. Nine yearsago, 
there were only two Jesuits in London ; there are now 
at least four in one “residence ;” and if their great 
church in Berkeley-square be now finished, there must be 


of the pulpit, directed to him, by the name of Thomas Finne, from onc Samuel 
Malt, a notorious English Jesuit, then at Madrid, in Spain. The letter being 
found in the pulpit, by Richard Fisher, sexton of the cathedral, he carried it 
immediately to the dean, who, upon perusal, went presently to the Rev. Edmand 
Gest, then the bishop of that see, who, upon reading it, instantly caused the said 
Heth to be apprehended, and the next day brought him to examination. The 
letter was as follows: “ Brother,—The council of our fraternity have thought 
fit to send you, David George, Theodorus Sartor, and John Huts, their collections, 
which you may distribute wherever you may see it may be for your purpore, 
according to the people’s inclination ”—and thus concludes : “ This we have cor- 
tified to the council and cardinals, that there is no other way to prevent people 
from turning heretics, and for recalling of others back again to the mother 
Church, than by the diversities of doctrines. We all wish you to prosper.— 
Madrid, Oct. 28, 1563. Sam. Matt.” “Dr. Nalson, in his marginal notes, 
desires the reader seriously to observe, that the Jesuits, pope, and cardinals, 
have laid down this maxim, that divisions and separations are the most effectual 
way to introduce popery, and ruin the Protestant religion.’ — London Magazin, 
April, 1761, p. 192, 
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twelve Jesuits in London, to “serve” their metropolitan 
speculation, as was intended.' 

Every year a bill is proposed to Parliament for the 
removal of Catholic disabilities, including a clause in 
favour of the Jesuits. A cunning minister would cer- 
tainly shake hands with the Jesuits, because such a man 
is apt to overreach himself; an honest, prudent minister 
would, in the present state of all parties, take time and 
consider the matter and the men, and would perhaps 
die undecided what to do—so hard is all Jesuit matter 
to understand in all its bearings ;—but your slashing, 
keep-pace-with-the-times minister would use Jesuits to 
serve his purposes, and then sacrifice them, as every 
other friend or foe, to expediency—if the Jesuits would 
besimple enough to be caught a second time—twhich ts 
quite possible ;—for it is astonishing how a little sunshine, 
after dull weather, deceives the ants, bees, ground-worms, 
all the natural barometers of earth! 

On the other hand, would not a general toleration be 
much more honest and honourable than the present 
connivance at an open infringement of the law of the 
land? By this law, the Jesuits who come into England 
are liable to transportation, and those who are in the 
country are bound by certain penalties. It is a disgrace 
to the nation to prosecute a smuggler, and spare a Jesuit. 
The law should certainly be repealed, and perfect tolera- 
tion granted, as the most effectual means of undermining 
the influence of the Romish Church in England. 

In general, the Romish clergy are very worthy and 


! There are two Jesuits at Norwich, with a very fine chapel, and excecdingly 
comfortable “residence.” Last year they beautified their chapel, and gave a 
grand opening to the completion. The picture which before hung behind the 
altar, was taken down to make room for another. Strange, but true,—the 
Jesuits had the old one ruficd for at half-a-crown the chance! It was a 
“ Descent from the Cross.” 
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rospectable men ; men of pleasing manners, placid, mild. 
charitable, and exceedingly well informed—much more 
so than the Jesuits, whose system of education is by no 
means as good as that pursued by the other Catholic 
collegiate bodies in England. According to Gioberti. 
they are under the same disadvantage in Italy. Among 
the members of the Catholic clergy in England, whose 
conduct is reprehensible, are the “converts ”—the Pro- 
testants who have turned priests. These men are the 
very plagues of society. Woe to the poor Protestant 
wife of a Catholic with whom these zealous individuals 
may be acquainted! she will be pursued, without respite. 
until she surrenders to “the faith.” It is said, that that 
propagandism of one’s belief is a sign of its sincerity ; 
but, unfortunately, the process so often leads to affliction 
that we may be permitted to believe it one of the most 
dangerous practices of our modern Christianity. 

Still, let there be universal toleration. Let there be 
no difference whatever between Protestant and Catholic. 
except what cach shall achieve by his manual or in- 
tellectual industry. It is a disgrace to Protestants tu 
fear the Church of Rome. Look to facts. In the time 
of Elizabeth, there were in England, as we have seen, 
more than 400 priests. Since then the population has 
been quadrupled, and yet in all Great Britain there are 
only 806 Catholic priests—a great many of whom are 
engaged in the education of youth or doing nothing in 
the colleges. Now we have, I believe, 12,000 clergymen 
of the Established Church, and a countless multitude of 
dissenting ministers to mect this array of Romanism, in 
a fair intellectual and moral battle. Surely, the whole 
moral of these pages must declare that neither money. 
power, craft, nor persecution, can uphold a set of 
opinions—and that, by letting all have their own way, 
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those who are the greatest rogues will soonest bring 
about their own destruction. 

In addition to this argument, it should be remem- 
bered that the Catholic nobility and gentry of. England 
constitute a very respectable multitude; that many are 
connected by marriage with Protestant families ; and not 
a few in Parliament. Unquestionably the time is come 
when governments and “parties” must see that the 
human mind is but very little influenced by the mere 
interests of their religious teachers. Perfect toleration 
will make those fall who are upheld only by privilege 
and position. 

The English province has twenty missionaries at 
Calcutta, and a “house,” or residence. in Jamaica. It 
was asserted, in 1845, that the English government 
was cven assisting the Jesuits, at that time, to found a 
new college, especially destined for China. Assuredly 
England is making ample amends for her ancient per- 
secutions of the Catholics and Jesuits. But as Divine 
Providence weighs mofires, not actions, time only will 
unravel the mystery. The Jesuits will serve their 
patrons, and they will serve themselves, and the history 
to come, like all history, will have many points of 
resemblance to that of the past. 

The vice-province of Ireland numbered sixty-three 
Jesuits in 1841, and seventy-three in 1844. They 
possess, in Ireland, the colleges of Conglowes, Tollabey, 
and Dublin. They have recently established a second 
‘house ” in the last-mentioned city. 

But the day of the Jesuits is passed for ever. Awhile 
they may yet interfere in the concerns of the world : 


' See ““ Blackwood' Magazine,” Oct. 1838 : “ The Progress of Popery in the 
British Dominions and Elsewhere.” It is reprinted by Nisbet, Berners-street. 
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but never more will they either rule or “convert” 
kingdoms. Men’s eyes are opened. A simple faith 
alone will be admitted between man’s conscience and 
his God. .Soon shall we have reason to forget that Rome 
ever existed, as a popedom; or, if we cannot forget 
the awful fact in Christendom, the remembrance will 
be supportable when ecclesiastical domination of every 
possible kind shall cease, and the sacred name of religion 
be no longer obnoxious to the obloquy of men. 

Beautiful image, entrancing reality of the Redeemer’s 
religion! When shall it bless mankind with all its 
heavenly gifts! Its never-ceasing faith, hope, and 
charity—love that strives to find and succeeds in finding 
motives to love on, in all that is man, in all that is 
created—and rises, from every contemplation, with re- 
newed benevolence that prompts the heart to attest its 
faith, hope, and charity by deeds, such as a God vouch- 
safed to model for the imitation of his creature. How 
simple, and yet how sublime! The parching blast of 
exclusive opinions dries up the heart ; but the gentle 
glow of charity makes it the centre whence a thousand 
rays shall diverge, and move on for ever—refracted or 
reflected—but still indestructible, and never ceasing to 
fulfil their destiny—good to all whom the God of all 
wills us to cherish as friends, as brothers ! 
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